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THE DEATH OF COLUMBUS. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 





Ho, Christopher Columbus, lift up thy sinking head, 
The daughter of thy Lady is weeping by thy bed— 


Tae daughter of thy Lady, Castile’s own suzerain, 
The heiress of the Indies, of Naples and all Spain, 


The Lady of Don Philip, the Roman Kaiser’s son, 
The Count of wealthy Flanders and Duke of proud Bour- 
gogne. 


The Arch-Duke is beside her, and she will give to thee 
Thive honors and thy treasures and rule beyond the sea; 


Ay, they will smile upon thee, and give thee back thine 
own, 
These heirs of Isabella and Mary of Bourgogne. 








Stretched low upon a pallet in Leon’s noblest town, 
A wreck of human greatness was slowly settling down, 


The man for whom the Ages one-half the world had sealed, 
The man to whom the Ocean its secret had revealed. 


What mariner of Palos who looked upon him now, 
Thus wasting and enfeebled, with death upon his brow, 


Would know him for the Captain, tireless and proof to fear, 
Who led the men of Moguer to find « hemisphere, 


Would know him for the Viceroy, so royal in his mien, 
Who reared on shores Lucayan the banner of the Queen, 


Would know him for the seaman whose skill and strength 
_ and faith 
Of that wild voyage homeward had wrested them from 
death ? 


What Catalonian burgher who looked upon him now 
Thus wasting and enfeebled, with death upon his brow, 


Would know the great Columbus, who thirteen years be- 
fore 
Had entered Barcelona, as princes ride from war ? 


With banners and with trumpets, in velvet pomp arrayed, 
And with Castile’s Hidalgos to head his cavalcade— 


Would know the great Columbus, whom Spain’s proud 
Queen, long since, 
Had risen up to welcome as princes greet a prince ? 


The scholar and the seaman, the great discoverer-sage, 
Was weighed dowa with a burden too sore for ailing age, 


Of scarce a Castellano in that whole land possessed, 
For which he had discovered a world beyond the west. 


Meanwhile a witless woman, diseased in health and brain, 
Was heiress of the Indies, of Naples and all Spain, 


And Lady of Don Philip, the Roman Kaiser’s son, 
The Count of wealthy Flanders and Duke of proud Bour- 
gogne;: 


And all Estremadura, Valencia, Leon, 
Marcia, Catalonia, Granada, Arragon, 


Castile and Andalusia, that were of knightly sort, 

Were whelming her with homage at King Fernando’s 
court; 

And cavaliers and ladies, in cloth of gold arrayed, 

And balconies with hangings of velvet and brocade, 


And arches with inscri ptions, and streets with flowers hung 
down 
Must grace the royal progress in each triumphal town. 


The woman and the witless, with flowers and cloth of gold, 
With banners and with music, from voice and trump up- 
rolled, 


Was welcomed to a palace and seated on a throne, 
While stretched upon a pallet, with naught tocall his own, 


Lay worn with woes and sickness, the wreck of what had 
m 
The stoutest of all seamen the world had ever seen— 


He, who to Spain had given a nobler prize to hold 
all the Kaiser’s empire and Philip’s Flemish gold. 


Youthful Queen Juana, Castile’s own Suzerain, 


The Count of wealthy Flanders and Duke of proud Bour- 
gogne, 


Spake gently to the envoys the stricken man had sent 
To lay his suit before them and crave accomplishment 


Of treaties and conditions, that were granted under seal 
By the blessed Isabelia, the Lady of Castile; 


And promised swift fulfillment, as far as might be done 
By Castile and the Indies and Flanders and Bourgogne. 


But now the faithful servant was slipping from their hand 
And drifting, on a lee-tide, toward a shadowy land, 


Where Castile and the Indies and Flanders there were 
none, 
Nor Austria with its Kaiser-crown, nor Kings of Arragon. 


After a stormy passage of well-nigh seventy years, 
The battered bark, which carried between the hemispheres 


The bright, unconquered spirit, which never knew eclipse, 
The hardiest that ever had sailed the sea in ships, 


Had made a smooth, broad haven, as smooth asis the river 
Beside the quays of Seville, the stately Guadalquivir, 


And come into fair weather, as fair as in the spring 
Of Andalusia’s April, when flowers are opening. 


What dreams were those that flitted through the great sea- 
man’s brain, 
Born in the wild delirium of his last mortal pain ? 


Saw he in fading splendor, the city of St. George, 
Hemmed in twixt waters Tyrrhene and Alpine Mountain 
gorge? 


Paused he, with thoughts of childhood, at that wool- 
comber’s stall 
That bore the sign COLOMBO hung out upon the wall ? 


Or hied he to Pavia, to the gray college-towers, 
Where a poor stranger student gave all his toiling hours 


To sciences which pilot the sailor on the sea— 
The astrolabe and compass and star-geometry, 


And reading in crabbed Latin what old cosmographers, 
Translated by old scholars, guessed of the universe: 


How certain men of Gades, as Aristotle saith, 
While driven from their haven before the east-wind’s 
breath, : 


Had fallen on a country far out into the West, 
Where land or stay they might not, by boisterous winds 
oppressed; 


And Seneca had written, that ’neath far sunset skies, 
In after-coming ages, fresh continents would rise; 


And how that the same ocean which beats on Western 
Spain, 
So wrote the learned Strabo, is India’s eastern main; 


So that he who should sail westward and sail and sail and 
sail, 
Would be carried to the Indies before the eastern gale? 


Went he then back to Genoa, where at the close of day, 
When combing wool was over, the lad would haste away 


To talk with bearded masters who hung about the quays, 
Men who had sailed for Heury, Prince of the Portuguese; 


And told him that, storm-driven, to Brandan’s Isle men 
came, 
And one with Seven Cities, that had none other name, 


And boasted of huge pine-trees aud reeds of magic girth, 
Such as were never growing upon the ancient earth, 


Washed on Atlantic islands or met by passing ships; 
And how men found at Ferro a staff with carven tips, 


Of rudely fashioned figures, such as were never seen 
In any savage country where travelers had been; 


Of sheep with backs like camels, that carried mighty packs, 
And men with hair like feathers and plume-cloaks on their 
backs; 


And, lastly, how on Flores the fiercest of the storms 
Which blew from the southwestward had washed ashore 
the forms 


Of two strange red-skinned beings who wore the shape of 
men, 
But of a tribe and country that came in no man’s ken? 


Went he then back to Naples, transported in his dream 


John, 
To win his father’s kingdom, usurped by Arragon, 


Dashed valiantly into the armaments of Spain 
Mid cries for Santiago and Réné of Lorraine? 


And thence to Porto Santo to plight once more his troth 
To Philippa Perstrelo, the lady of his youth. 


Roaming upon the sea-shore of that Atlantic isle, 
Peering, maybe, for wreckage of Western lands the while— 


To live once more in fancy his happy wedded life 
And fashion his great purpose, sea-severed from all strife— 


To hive once more in fancy his years of wanderings 
While offering high service to stubborn ears of kings— 


To live once more in fancy his widowed, ruined state 
Until he stood a beggar at Huelva’s convent gate; 


Once more from siege to palace and palace back to siege, 
To follow Isabella, his lady and his liege, 


Uatil the loud Te Deum arose in solemn peal 
And the flag of Santiago and the banner of Castile 


Waved from the topmost turret of the Alhambra’s towers 
In token that Granada had fallen to the Giaours? 


Recalled he then that moment, the darkest in his life, 
When loud the voice of trinmph proclaimed the end of 
strife; 


And yet with purpose frowned on—for all his patient 
years— 
He rode across the Vega, rode through a mist of tears, 


To quit the thankless country, which looked on him 
askance, 
And lay his royal offer before the King of France? 


Recalled he then that moment, one of the snatches few— 
The interludes of triumph he was vouchsafed to view 


Amid the vast achievements of his heroic hfe— 
A mountain-isle of glory in that rough sea of strife, 


‘Waen Luis de Santangel and the Queen’s almoner 
Spurred after him to bring him in honor back to her; 


Recalled he his emotion when, ere the sun went down, 
His gallant little squadron put out trom Palos town, 


With hope and fear aboard it to sail into the West 
Until it lay to eastward of India the blest? 


Recalled he then the rapture which filled the little band 
When from the “ Pinta” thundered the gun that signaled 
land! 


The lying-to till daylight, the green and goodly isle 
Thus risen from the ocean to greet them with its smile 


Of spicy, shady forests, sweet, sparkling, running brooks, 
Song-birds and human creatures with mild and comely 
looks? 


Recalled he that vast tempest, which fell on their return 
As if the airy powers were leagued in compact stern 


With spirits of the ocean to overwhelm the brave, 
Who carried to the Nations the secret of the wave? 


Recalled he the rejoicing when men of Palos sailed 
Up to the town of Palos—the men who had unveiled 


That world, which in the Ages’ dark womb, close-sealed, 
had lain, 
And gave it for an heirloom to Isabel and Spain? 


Or, pictured he the guerdon the future had for him, 
When Envy and Traduction were stricken dumb and dim— 


A commonwealth of nations, in prospects proud to vie 
With all the proudest empires beneath old Europe’s sky; 


From his new land arising to face the setting sun, 
And flourish when the races of great old States were run? 


Stretched low upon a pallet in Leon’s noblest town 
A wreck of human greatness had settled slowly down; 


Worn out with woes and sickness, the wreck of what had 
been, 
The greatest of all seamen the world had ever seen— 


He who to Spain had given a fairer realm of land 
Than ali the Kings in Europe could gather to their hand, 


A tried and faithful servant—to serve his liege no more, 
Had drifted down the lee-tide upon a shadewy shore; 


Where Austriaus and Spaniards and Flemings there were 
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gleam, 


To sounds of crashing timbers and sights of gash and 


none, 
Nor Empires of the Indies, nor Duchies of Bourgogue, 
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THE CENTENNIAL GENERAL CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


L 


BY THE RT. REV. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., 
BIsHoP oF IOWA. 


A SINGLE sheet of foolscap, faded and yellow with age, 
still preserved among the archives of the General Con- 
vention, contains the records of the preliminary gather- 
ing of clergy and laity at New Brunswick, N. J., in May, 
1784, out of which grew not only the independent or- 
ganization of the American Episcopal Church, but also 
the successive ‘* General Conventions” which, for a hun- 
dred years, have been triennially assembled to legislate 
fora Church whose boundaries are now coterminous 
with those of the nation. These minutes, dated Tuesday, 
May 1lith, 1784, are without preface or signature, but 
they bear the written attestation of the venerable Wil- 
liam White that they are in the handwriting of the Rev. 
Benjamin Moore, of Trinity Church, and afterward 
Bishop of New York. They are appended to the records 
of a meeting of the Corporation for the Relief of the 
Widows and Orphans of Clergymen of the Church of 
England in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. 
They are brief and informal. The chief action they re- 
cord is the appointment of a committee to secure, if pos- 
sible, in their efforts for the revival of the Episcopal 
Church in America, the co-operation of the clergy of 
Connecticut, who, to the certain knowledge of some, tho 
not all, who were present at New Brunswick, were wait- 
ing the result of an application abroad for the consecra- 
tion of their Bishop-elect, Samuel Seabury. This com- 
mittee was instructed to solicit the concurrence of the 
Connecticut clergy ‘‘ in such measures as may be deemed 
conducive to the union and prosperity of the Episcopal 
churches in the States of America.” With this action 
and the appointment of a Committee of Correspondence 
‘for the purpose of forming a continental representa- 
tion of the Episcopal Church and for the better manage- 
ment of the other concerns of the said Church,” these 
simple records close. 

The ‘‘continental representation of the Episcopal 
Church,” desired by the New Brunswick meeting, was 
well-nigh accomplished by the gathering in New York 
the following October of representatives, clerical or lay, 
from Massachusetts and Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land, with a visiting, tho unaccredited delegate from 
Virginia. This assembly of clergy and laity formulated 
certain ‘*fundamental principles” as the basis of a 
general ecclesiastical constitution, the first of which 
provided “‘ that there shall be a general convention of 
the Episcopal Church in the United States of America.” 
It was an age of conventions and constitutions, and the 
men who concerned themselves in these and subsequent 
efforts for the organization and perpetuation of the 
Church of their baptism, were among the leading spirits 
of the times, Of the clergy gathered in New York at 
this October Convention, four became bishops of the 
American Episcopal Church, and three others were 
bishops-elect, Of the laity, who at this time or a little 
later showed their interest in attending the councils of 
the Church general, or in their respective States, we 
might name the leading jurists, statesmen, diplomats of 
the day. The convention journals of this period of the 
history of the American Episcopal Church contain the 
names of men such as John Jay, Elbridge Gerry, Wil- 
liam Samuel Johnson, Robert Morris, Francis Hopkin- 
son, John Blair, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, the 
Rutledges, and others equally or even more renowned in 
the halls of Congress or on the field of battle. 

The ‘*General Convention” called for by the first 
‘‘Fundamental Principle” adopted in October, 1784, as- 
sembled in Philadelphia in September and October, 1785. 
There were no representatives from the churches in New 
England, Prior to the Philadelphia meeting, the apos- 
tolic Seabury had on the 14th of November, 1784,in an 
‘‘upper room” in Aberdeen, received tne Episcopal 
office at the hands of the Scottish Bishops, and on his 
return to America had been welcomed by the clergy 
and laity of Connecticut and received as Bishop by the 
churchmen throughout New England. With a Bishop 
at their head, the clergy of Connecticut, who had not 
from the first admitted the laity to their councils, pro- 
ceeded to organize and develop their Courch on what 
they deemed primitive and apostolic principles, The 
New England churches generally sympathized with 
these views, which were shared by not a few of the 
clergy and laity of the Middle and Southern States as 
well, 

The lack of representatives from New England at the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1735 was made up ina meas- 
ure by the presence of accredited delegates from Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina. The ‘ Fundamental Princi- 
ples” of 1784 were, with a single exception, affirmed. 
An Ecclesiastical Constitution was prepared. The lit- 
urgy was revised, not alone, as was originally intended, 
in those respects affected by the changed condition in 
civil affairs, but to such an extent as to peril the very 
catholicity of the Book. An address to the English 
Archbishops and Bishops was agreed upon and signed by 
the Convention, praying for the gift to the American 
churches of the Episcopate in the English line of succes- 
sion, At theclose of the Convention therevised Liturgy 











was publicly read in Christ Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
White, and a sermon suited to the occasion preached 
by the Rev. Dr. William Smith the leading spirit 
in this revision; and shortly after the Conven- 
tion rose, the ‘Proposed Book” as it has always 
been styled, made its appearance, the committee 
of preparation and publication having been the Rev. 
Drs. William Smith, of Maryland, William White, 
of Pennsylvania, and Charles Henry Wharton, of Dela- 
ware. The ‘‘ Proposed Book” proved a failure. The 
various State Conventions either demanded radical 
changes or amendments, or refused to accept the work 
atall. Its use was but temporary and local, and the 
question of its ratification was not even mooted at the 
subsequent Conventions. Crude and un-catholic tho it 
was, it was re-issued a few years since, and made the 
basis of the Prayer Book of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. 

The ecclesiastical Constitution, drafted at the Philadel- 
phia Convention of 1785, provided for the meeting of a 
General Convention the following year. There assem- 
bled on the 20th of June, 1786, in Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, the clerical and lay representatives of the 
churches in the Middle and Southern States, who organ- 
ized by the choice of the Rev. David Griffith, of Vir- 
ginia, Wasbington’s friend and rector, as President, and 
the Hon. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and the author of ‘ Hail, Columbia!” 
as Secretary. In the interval which had elapsed since 
the rising of the late Convention, there had been a 
marked reaction developed in the direction of a greater 
conservatism, and the radical tendencies which had been 
so abundantly displayed in 1785 were now generally 
deprecated. Bishop White, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” informs 
us that ‘‘ the Convention assembled under circumstances 
which bore strong appearances of a dissolution of the 
union, in this early stage of it.” 

There was reason to fear that the measures taken the 
preceding year would hazard the success of the applica- 
tion to England for the consecration of bishops in the 
English line. The reply of the Archbishops was anxious- 
ly awaited, and its receipt, just before the meeting in 
1786, afforded no little encouragement to those who were 
seeking the complete organization and perpetuation of 
the Church on primitive and historic lines. It was evi- 
dent from the guarded language employed by the Eng- 
lish prelates that the proceedings of the Convention of 
1785 were regarded in England with alarm. The a4- 
dress to the Archbishops and Bishops from the Con- 
vention, originally drafted by Dr. William Smith, the 
Bishop-elect of Maryland, and modified by the cele- 
brated John Jay, of New York, was carefully adapted to 
allay these fears and to assure the English prelates that 
the American churchmen ‘ neither have departed, nor 
propose to depart, from the doctrines,” ‘‘ faith and dis- 
cipline,” of the Mother Church. To emphusize these as- 
surances the Convention of 1786 proceeded to amend 
the draft of the Ecclesiastical Constitution in those 
matters which had elicited the most adverse criticism. 
By the new articles now introduced and the changes in 
the old now adopted, it was carefully provided that “a 
bishop shall always preside in the General Convention, 
if any of the Episcopal Order be present.” The anoma- 
lous condition of things by which all clergymen. bishops 
included, were *‘amenable to the authority of the Conven- 
tion” . . . “‘sofar as relates tosuspension or removal 
from office,” which had been universally regarded as 
degrading, both the clerical and the Episcopal office was 
modified by the provision that ‘‘ at every trial of a bish- 
op there shall be one or more of the Episcopal Order pres- 
ent, and none buta bishop shall pronounce sentence 
of deposition or degradation from the ministry on 
any clergyman, whether bishop or presbyter, or dea- 
con.” The requirement for the use of the ‘* Proposed 
Book” was also modified. In place of being enjoined, 
its use was simply permitted ‘‘ until further provision is 
made in this case”; and the form of subscription prior 
to ordination changed, all reference to this Book being 
removed. The presentation of a strongly conservative 
andchurchly memorial from the Convention of New 
Jersey, in which the radicalism of the previous General 
Convention was freely and unsparingly criticised, con- 
tributed in no little degree to the change of sentiment 
so plainly observable in these modifications of the meas- 
ures adopted in 1785, and as we learn from no less an 
authority than Bishop White, ‘‘ was among tbe causes 
which prevented the disorganizing of the American 
Church.” The Rev. Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D.D., 
the first Bishop-designate of Nova Scotia, and the friend 
and correspondent of Seabury, bas been credited with 
the composition of this important document. From 
evidence recently brought to light, it would appear that 
the Hon. James Parker, of Perth Amboy, N. J., had at 
least a share in the composition of this paper if, indeed, 
it was not wholly from his pen. 

The Convention adjourned to meet on call of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence at Wilmington, Delaware, 
should the letter from abroad warrant such a meeting. 
The anticipated contingency was not long delayed, the 
letter from the Archbishop came to hand soon after the 
rising of the Convention. lt expressed in unambiguous 
terms the ‘‘concern” of the English prelates *‘ that if 
the essential doctrines of our common faith were re- 
tained, les; respect, however, was paid to our Liturgy 





than its own excellence and” the “ declared attachmen: 
to it, had led” them “to expect.” The Archbishops de 
clared their “‘ grief ” that ‘“‘ two of the Confessions of. ee 
Christian faith, respectable for their antiquity ” had 
‘*been laid aside,” Complaint was made of the omission 
ofan article in the Apostles’ Creed “ inserted, with . 
view to a particular heresy, in a very early age Of the 
Chureh,” and having had ever since ‘‘the Venerable 
sanction of universal reception.” The Righth Article of 
the Constitution was faulted as ‘‘a degradation of the 
Clerical, and still more of the Episcopal character,” At 
the same time the letter gave abundant evidence of the 
the purpose of the Archbishops and Bishops of receiving 
satisfaction with reference to the matters complained of 
and when in possession of sufficient testimonials at 
the “‘ virtuous life and sound faith” of those recom- 
mended for consecration, to communicate to the Ameri. 
can churches the boon of the Episcopate on the English 
line. Accompanying the formal communication was g 
brief note from the Archbishop of Canterbury closing 
with the significant words, ‘‘ whether we can consecrate 
apy or not, must yet depend on the answers we may re. 
ceive to what we have written.” 

The adjourned Convention met on the 10th of October, 
Its session lasted but two days. ‘An Act” was adopted 
by the Convention, declaring its ‘‘ stedfast resolution to 
maintain the same essential Articles of Faith and Dis. 
cipline with the Church of England,” and proceeding to 
restore to the Apostles’ Creed, the Article, ‘‘He descend. 
ed into Hell”; to replace the Nicene Creed, and modify- 
ing the form of subscription contained in the Tenth Ar. 
ticle of the Constitution, so as to prevent embarrassment 
where the Conventions of the States had in consequence 
of the objections of the English prelates ‘‘ suspended the 
ratification and use” of the ‘‘Proposed Book.” Theg: 
changes, with two slight alterations in the Preface, aud 
the Fourth Article of Religion, rendered necessary by 
the preceding action, were thus adopted and the Con. 
vention proceeded to sign the testimonials of the Rey, 
Dr. William White, Bishop-elect of Pennsylvania, the 
Rev. Dr, Samuel Provoost, Bishop-elect of New York, 
and the Rev. Dr. David Griffith, Bishop-elect of Vu- 
ginia. The testimonials of the Rev. Dr. William Smith, 
elected as far back as 1783, Bishop of Maryland, were 
rejected, and the Doctor, tho present at the Convention, 
was deprived of his vote on the ground then taken that 
a clerical or lay delegate only could not represent tle 
Church in a State. Never in the history of the American 
Church were more momentous matters disposed of thaa 
those which in October, 1786, were decided by the votes 
of ascore of clergymen and laymen in the brief space 
of two days. 

The consecration of Drs. White and Provoost took 
place on the 4th of February, 1787, at Lambeth Chapi|, 
the coveted succession in the English line being com- 
municated by the laying-on-of-hands of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and the Bishop of Peterborough. It was thus after 
years of disappointments and delays that the “ struggle 
for the Episcopate” in the English line of succession was 
ended, There was at length in the United States, in the 
persons of the Bishops of Connecticut, Pennsylvania ard 
New York, the canonical number requisite for the trans 
mission of the historic Episcopate—a ‘‘college” of Bish- 
ops representing the Scottish and English lines of de 
scent. 





IS THERE FINAL CAUSE IN EVOLUTION 


BY JAMES M,COSH, D.D., LL.D. 





It is very generally admitted by evolutionists, by none 
more fully than Professor Huxley, that the theory of 
Evolution does not undermine or interfere in any way 
with the doctrine of Final Cause. The adaptation of one 
object or agent to another and their co-operation to 
accomplish a good end, to give a life and plan to the 
plant and comfort to the animal, are fondly believed by 
the great body of mankind to be a proof of design and of 
a designing mind. Nor is the force of the argument 
lessened by the circumstance that the skillful structures 
have been inherited. If man could produce a machine 
which not only does its work, say a watch to keep time, 
but genders another machine of a like kind with itself, 
every one would be impressed with the ingenuity of the 
structure. So the very circumstance that a plant and 
animal can reproduce another plant and animal is a2 
evidence of a more far-sighted design. Evolution does 
not lessen the force of the teleological argument. The 
question is started, May not the union and conspiracy of 
forces involved in Evolution furnish new proof, as it ce 
tainly supplies new illustrations, of purpose and ends? 

As there are still so many unfilled-up gaps in the ev 
lutionary process, I would speak on the subject cautiour 
ly and with reserve. At the present stage of investigt 
tion I would not employ an argument from Evolution * 
furnishing the clearest and most convincing proof of the 
existence of God. But surely those of us who believe 
God on other grounds may trace in the development of 
Nature evidence of his wisdom and goodness. We we 
proofs of purpose and skill in Nature as it now 
itself to us, and we can connect this with the mode 
of production of the objects and we find the two, the 
present condition and past history, shedding light o 


other, Jt is pleasant to think that when a new se 
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has been discovered reaching over thousands of 
age, they teach the same lessons as the old facts which 
themselves on the attention of our forefathers. 

We see that contemporaneous Nature fits in beautifully 
to successive Nature as it is unfolded in the ages. Evo- 
jution, like geology, was at first looked upon with sus- 
icion by religious people. But geology has come to be 
3 ener of faith as it displays new instances of de- 
sign, and is confirmatory of Scripture as showing that 
creation has proceeded by epochs like the days of Genesis. 
Already we see that there isa wonderful plan not only in 
the nt state of the vegetable and animal worlds, but 


We see evidently in Nature certain subordinate ends 
ed and executed always under the highest end the 
manifestation of the wisdom and goodness of God to the 
contemplation of the intelligent creation. One of these 
js the wide scattering of seeds, and the preserving and 
the advancement of species. God, as it were, says to the 
ts and animals, ‘‘ Be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth.” The scienceof Evolution has shown 
that these ends are accomplished in the most effective 
manner by Natural Selection and the other evolutionary 
instruments such as the surroundings of the living crea- 
ture, the use and disuse of organs, and in the case of ani- 
mals the exercise of intelligence. These all tend to the 
spread of order and ends. In particular, Natural Selec- 
tion, with its consequent, ‘‘ the survival of the fittest”, is 
a most beneficent provision. All the new organs have a 
use, are produced because they have a use; they continue 
aslong as they are useful and they commonly disappear 
when they have no longer a purpose to serve. Evolu- 
tionists are speaking and writing constantly of the use 
andusefulness of organs. Even those who have no belief 
in an intelligent use are obliged to employ the language 
toexpress the fact and this because the fact exists. I could 
quote multitudes of passages to this effect from our most 
determined evolutionists, including Darwin and Spencer. 

Dr. Wallace sums up: 

“The shape, the size and the colors of the petals, even the 
specks and spots with which they are adorned, the position 
in which they stand, the movements of the stamens and 
pistils at various times, especially at the period of and just 
after fertilization, have been proved to be strictly adaptive 
in so many cases that botanists now believe that all the ex- 
ternal characters of flowers either are or have been of use to 
the species.”’ 

Wallace delights to trace such use, and has illustrated 
very specially three useful agencies employed in the de- 
velopment of plants and animals. 

1. There is means for scattering seeds and fertilizing 
plants. Some of these have been noticed with wonder 
and admiration from an ancient date. Seeds are carried 
by winds all around, sometimes to immense distances, 
perhaps hundreds of miles. They have been transported 
across seas, On rare occasions, from one hemisphere to 
another. Often the seeds are downy, so that they are 
easily wafted through the air. We have all observed 
that some of them have curious hooks to attach them to 
‘objects, or they possess adhesive matter whereby to cling 
fo positions where they can germinate. 

But of late years attention has been called toa very 
curious means of propagating plants. Birds and insects, 
such as bees, wasps and butterflies dip into flowers and 
fruits for nectar, honey and other kinds of food, and, as 
they do so, the seeds adhere to them and they bear the 
seeds to other plants, which they fertilize. It is pleasant 
to see the insects flitting from flower to flower, supping 
sweets for themselves, but our pleasure is increased when 
we find them at the same time carrying on unconsciously 
a work necessary for the preservation of the economy of 
Nature. Some plants are self-propagating and do not 
need the aid of these carriers, but others have no means 
of self-fertilizing and are dependent for the continuance 
of the species on the creatures which feed upon them, 
and are busy, without their meaning or knowing it, in 
carrying the fertilizing power from plant to plant. 
Naturalists tell us that plants generally are benefited by 
cross fertilizing; it is in this way that new forms of beauty 
are produced, as we see in roses, in pansies and innumer- 
able plants in our gardens, in the fields and on the 
mountains. This work is conducted largely by birds, 
butterflies and flying insects, which thus make plants 
fulfill their offices and cover the earth, to give animals 
their food and show their beauty to man, if he will only 
appreciate it. 

2. There is mimicry as a means of preserving plants 
and animals. This is a very curious subject. Naturalists 
have been led to take special notice of it of late years. 
Edible animals and plants liable to be attacked as prey, 
take the form of inedible creatures which devouring 
birds and insects are careful to avoid. Wasps and bees, 
Which can defend themselves by their stings, are often 
Mnitated by insects of other orders which are thus 
Saved from destruction. Certain harmless snakes 
mimic poisonous species, and are thus preserved. A 
butterfly has been known to take the form of a snake 
with a threatening aspect and thus frighten its foes. It 
is said that the Kallima butterfly of India, as it rests on a 

can scarcely be distinguished from a colored leaf. 
The British cuckoo is a very defenseless bird, but in color 
and markings is much like a sparrow-hawk, and is, there- 
fore, not likely to be attacked, Let us understand pre- 


that defenseless creatures are more apt to be preserved 
by their resembling others which as known to be able 
to meet their assailants are not apt to be assailed. It 
does look as if the species which have this property of 
mimicking, are more likely to be preserved in the strug- 
gle for existence and go down to future generations. The 
most remarkable cases are those which are protected by 
color, and instances will be given under the next head. 

3. There is color as a means of recognition and defense. 
This is a fresh topic. Wallace has devoted to it several 
chapters, which are, perhaps, the most interesting and 
original parts of his work. 

Following physicists generally, he regards color as 
altogether subjective. In this I think he is mistaken. 
Color, like heat, which is a mode of motion, is an exter- 
nal cause of an organic affection. As such it has an ob- 
jective existence. I do not say what precise sort of ex- 
istence. I believe it exists, as a power or powers. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Newton, when the white beam 
strikes on a plant it is divided into two parts, one part is 
reflected by the color of the surface and the other is ab- 
sorbed. While taken into the plant it is not lost—accord- 
ng to the doctrine of the conservation of energy no 
force is ever lost. It may abide for a time in the plant, 
till it is changed into some other form. Being in the 
plant, it is apt to come out in a complementary color. 
We have thus, as I have shown, in plants and also in 
shells, insects, moths, butterflies and birds, sets of com- 
plementary colors, which are harmonious, which are thus 
gratifying to the eye of animal and man who is at- 
tracted toward them. 

Wallace shows that colors are most apt to come out on 
the parts of the plant and animal in which there is the 
most active vitality—the vitality, commonly chemical 
action, drawing the color absorbed in the plant toward 
the part. ‘‘ Color has arisen over surfaces where muscu- 
lar and nervous development is considerable.” The 
crown of the head, the throat, the ear-coverts, the eyes, 
and, I may add, the plumes have usually distinct tints in 
all highly colored birds. 

Color in the animal kingdom is an influential means of 
recognition, perhaps more than even form. It is by its 
marking and its hues that animals readily recognize their 
kin of the same species, that the bird discovers its mate, 
that the female spies the male. Some birds will not pair 
with a bird of a different color, even tho it be of its own 
species. There are special ‘‘ markings, bands, spots or 
patches of white or of bright color which vary in every 
species—and are often concealed when the creature is at 
rest, but displayed when in motion—as in the case of 
the bands and spots so frequent on the wings and tails of 
birds. Now these specific markings are believed, with 
good reason, to serve the purpose of enabling each 
species to be quickly recognized even at a distance by its 
fellows, especially the parents by their young, and the 
two sexes by each other; and this recognition must often 
be an important factor in securing the safety of individu- 
als, and therefore the well-being and continuance of the 
species.” 

Wallace adds: 

‘The most common of all the characters by which species 
are distinguished from each other, their colors and mark- 
ings can be shown to be adaptive or utilitarian.” 

Wallace is inclined to think that easy recognition ‘‘ has 
had a more widespread influence in determining the di- 
versities of animal coloration than any other cause 
whatever.” Color isa means cf protection. Some col- 
ors are attractive and draw attention to the plant or 
animal, others are a warning or a signal flag against 
attack. 

Birds, butterflies and insects are apt to take the color of 
the ground or food on which they live. Birds in the Arctic 
regions are commonly white, so that they are concealed in 
the snow. The raven in the same region retains its black 
color because it is ‘‘a powerful bird and fears no enemy, 
while being a carrion feeder it has no need for conceal- 
ment in order to approach its prey.” In the rich vegeta- 
tion of the tropics many birds, such as parrots and 
paroquets, are apt to take a green color, and so are not 
distinguishable. But as they need to be discerned by 
their mates, birds in tropical forests have usually small 
but brilliant patches of color. The pale color of birds 
prevalent in sandy and arid districts is in harmony with 
the general tints of the surface. In the case of many 
birds the eggs are so like the surroundings that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish them at any distance. In decaying 
vegetation the eggs are apt to be spotted, but not brilliant- 
ly. Those who hunt tigers and panthers tell us that it is 
often difficult to see them at any distance in the midst of 
the grass and under the trees. Wallace says the earliest 
leaf-eating insects acquired a green color as one of the 
necessaries of their existence. Those feeding on particu- 
lar species would speedily acquire the peculiar tints and 
markings best adapted to conceal them upon these plants. 
We have all noticed how insects are apt to take the colors 
of the plants.on which they feed. 

“ft seems not improbable that fully one-half of the species 
in the animal kingdom possess colors which have been 
more or less adapted to secure for them concealment or pro- 
tection.” 

It is of vast importance, in order te preserve the species, 
that birds should be protected while hatching. From 
our childhood we have been interested to observe how 





structed, being concealed in thick foliage or in holes. But 
there is another very powerful provision to secure the 
same end, while the male has often a showy coloring to 
attract the female, the female has often a tamer color to 
keep her unobserved. There are cases'in which the male 
has the plainer coloring, but in these he sits on the eggs 
and the female fights the battles. 

We could mention vast numbers of different kinds of 
color-concealment, but it will suffice to specify only a 
few. There are birds which lay their white eggs in open 
nests. 


** All the duck tribe, the grebes and the pheasants belong 
to this class; but these birds all have the habit of covering 
their eggs with dead leaves or other material whenever they 
leave the nest, so as effectually to conceal them. Other 
birds, as the short-eared owl, the goat-sucker, the partridge 
and some of the Australian ground pigeons lay their white 
or pale eggs on the bare soil, but in these cases the birds 
themselves are protectively colored, so that when setting they 
are almost invisible, and they have the habit of sitting close 
and almost continually thus concealing their eggs. Pigeons 
and doves offer a very curious case of the protection of ex- 
posed egg» They usually build very slight and loose nests of 
sticks and twigs, so open that light can be seen through 
them from below, while they are generally well concealed 
by foliage from above. Their eggs are white and shining; 
yet it is a difficult matter to discover from beneath whether 
there are eggs in the nest or not, while they are well hidden 
by the thick foliage above.”’ 

Briefly : ° 
““The white of arctic animals, the yellowish tints of 
the desert forms, the dusky hues of crepuscular and noc- 
turoal species, the transparent or bluish tints of oceanic 
creatures, represent a vast host in themselves; but we have 
an equally numerous body whose tints are adapted to tropi- 
cal foliage, to the bark of trees, or to the soil, or the dead 
leaves,on or among which they habitually live. Then we have 
innumerable special adaptations to the tints and forms of 
leaves or twigs or flowers; to bark or moss, to rock or peb- 
ble, by which such vast numbers of the insect tribes obtain 
protection; and we have seen that these various forms of 
coloration are equally prevalent in the waters of the seas 
and oceans, and are thus co extensive with the domains of 
life upon the earth.” 

Mr. Darwin first stated that flowers had been rendered 
conspicuous in order to attract insects which carry the 
seeds to fertilize plants. If insects had not been devel- 
oped on the earth our plants would not have been decked 
with beautiful flowers, but would have produced only 
such poor flowers as we see in our fir, oak and ash trees, 
on grasses, docks and nettles, which are all fertilized by 
the agency of the wind. 

This coloration must have a physical cause, as T am 
endeavoring to show that it has a final cause. It is of 
importance that we should distinguish these two. Efficient 
cause is the power which produces the effect. Final 
cause is the end or purpose contemplated by a combina- 
tion of agencies. When Napoleon Bonaparte employed a 
body of trained soldiers to fight the enemy this corre- 
sponds to efficient cause. When he directed and com- 
bined the soldiers to gain a victory we have what corre- 
sponds to final cause. In this article I am seeking for 
final cause. In due time science will discover what is 
the objective nature of color which makes certain ani- 
mals assume the color of the ground on which they live; 
and then we shall have efficient cause. 

Wallace does not always clearly distinguish between 
these two kinds of causes. In giving explanations he 
often writes as if he had found an efficient when he has 
only found a final cause. Weismann is most anxious to 
show that inseeking to discover physiological causes he 
also finds final cause, tho he has not always been abie to 
explain his meaning as distinctly as a metaphysician can. 
Writers on natural theology, such as Paley, have shown 
that material causes combine to give an easy movement 
to the joints and muscles of the frame. I believe that 
Evolution is taking a farther step and showing how selec- 
tion, combination and other processes unite and co-ope- 
rate to protect, expand and beautify plants and animals 
and make them fulfi]l the end of their existence. 

We are led naturally and spontaneously to discover 
use, fitness, proportion, harmony, in the plant and ani- 
mal kingdoms. We are led as naturally and necessarily 
to ask, How has all this order been produced among 
materials which are themselves so varied and scattered? 
It is clear that while God acts in all his works, he acts by 
means and in means. We may, we should, reverently 
inquire what these means are, and we find them to be 
second causes under the first great cause, specially the 
evolutionary processes which are at present being dis- 
closed to our view. In these we are constrained to dis- 
cover means accomplishing a high end, and surely this is 
a conclusive and decisive mark of intelligence and wis- 
dom. I would as soon believe that all is chance in the 
collection of grand paintings in the Pitti Gallery as that 
these lovely forms and colors and structures of plants 
and animals are not the product of an infinite intelli- 
gence. 

In this article I have simply opened up a new and in- 
teresting field; others will enter in and possess it. It 
must evidently be the main topic of discussion in the 
theology of Nature in the age to which we have now 
come. It is tobe hoped that naturalists, biologists and 
divines will soon come to a definite understanding as to 
what is the meaning and interpretation of these develop- 





this has been effected by their nests, often curiously con- 


ing facts now disclosed to our view. ; 
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REFLECTIONS ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA. 


BY PROF. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. 





A vERY brief sojourn in the States in summer-time 
made it impossible for me to pay a profitable visit to the 
great seats of learning in that country, seeing that they 
were empty and that the mere buildings are not, as at 
Oxford or in Dublin, monumental structures worthy 
of a study in themselves. 

But it was my good fortune to meet and know a con- 
siderable number of teachers, as well as of young men 
and women students of colleges. My many conversa- 
tions with all these people have left upon my mind some 
very distinct impressions, which are rather what their 
consensus taught me, than what I ventured to infer for 
myself. The readers of THE INDEPENDENT may desire to 
hear what these points of agreement were, and how 
they bear upon the progress of American education. I 
may add that in one of the most curious novelties in 
this subject—the experiment now pronounced a great 
success at Chautauqua—I took a personal part during 
my visit. 

The first point of moment seems to be the vagueness 
or evasiveness with which terms of definite import in 
the Old World are used or misused. College student, 
graduate, professor are all used to imply a very low as 
well as a very high standard of culture, and one cannot 
but think that this total abolition of any standard de- 
tracts from the proper respect in which such titles 
should be held. A graduate of Harvard, Yale or Johns 
Hopkins does not enjoy the rank to which he is entitled, 
when some hundred other colleges confer the same name 
on very differently educated students. In some of them 
one can graduate as an A.B. without knowing one word 
of Greek or even Latin, a fact which, when once under- 
stood in Europe, will tend to make us suspicious of all 
American degrees. 

The term professor has, likewise, lost all its flavor by 
indiscriminate use. How many, for instance, there 
were at Chautauqua, I should not venture even to guess. 
But most certainly there was an immense gulf fixed be- 
tween such men as Professor Adams, of Baltimore, or 
Professor Harper, of Yale, and some of the school- 
teachers who had the title thrust upon them by the 
public. 

So long as every State has the power to charter an 
unlimited number of universities, nay, so long as any 
rich and benevolent ignoramus is allowed to found 
wealthy establishments of the same kind, with condi- 
tions and in places unsuitable and even prejudicial to 
education, it is hard to see where a remedy is to be 
found. We must only hope that public opinion may be 
gradually educated by observation from independent 
critics, until the American nation learns that endow- 
ment does not always promote higher education; it may 
even readily be made to hinder it. It was, for example, 
the unanimous opinion of all the competent men whom 
I consulted, that the new Clark University, beyond 
glorifying the founder’s name by its huge door-plate, 
could only tend to damage the older and well-established 
seats of learning in its vicinity. 

As regards the professoriate, either some new term of 
purer application will have to be invented for those 
who really deserve it, or there should be founded at Wash- 
ington a national academy of sciences, with a select body 
like the F. R. S. of London, or the forty of the French 
Academy, and soa higher title might be acquired by 
such professors as had shown that they were really wor- 
thy of more than their individual State’s recognition. 
Of these remedies, both of which were suggested to me, 
the latter seems feasible, and would be a mere resuscita- 
tion of the ancient schemes of Jefferson and others 
for the establishment of some national center of learn- 
ing, when the youth of the various States might learn 
their relative standing and rub off provincialism by con- 
tact with real culture. 

These considerations lead us on tothe kindred ques- 
tion, whether a very wide dissemination of so-called 
university education, embracing the lowest and poorest 
classes, is indeed for the advantage of any nation. It 
has hitherto been almost considered a self-evident axiom 
that this is so; and most people regard the maximum 
of education as implying naturally the minimum of 
crime. 

Without venturing to deny this proposition as regards 
America, I cannot but feel grave doubts that it is true 
in Europe. There is no evidence that more than a very 
moderate education is necessary for the practice of 
morals, and when instruction is pushed beyond that, 
and is, so to speak, thrust upon the population gratis, we 
have evidence that it produces intellectual errors not less 
mischievous than the moral crimes which it possibly 
prevents. 

Take the example of Greece. There both primary edu- 
cation and that of the University of Athens are free, or 
practically so, and we have, accordingly, young men of 
the very poorest classes, living upon wretched food, 
doing menial work, spending borrowed money, to obtain 
a university degree. What the real meaning of such a 
degree may be we cannot tell without attending the pro- 
fessorial lectures, seeing the examination papers, seeing 
the answers of the lowest who pass and being further 
assured that the whole system is above suspicion as to 





fair play. But waiving all this, what is the result? The 
young Greek who is proclaimed an A.B, thinks himself 
above the rank of a peasant; he scorns field work, he as- 
pires to some learned profession, to politics, or at least 
to journalism, and so we have the very dangerous con- 
dition of a capital beseiged by crowds of needly appli- 
cants for office of some kind, while the fields around the 
capital are not half cultivated, and the market garden- 
ing to supply Athens is done in distant islands or on dis- 
tant coasts. Thus Athens, now a large city, is miserably 
supplied with dear provisions, while she is overstocked 
with very cheap politicians and journalists. 

The Constitution ef modern Greece is almost as demo- 
cratic as that of the United States, and it is in both 
places said to be of the last importance that enlighten- 
ment shall reach the mass of the voters, in order that 
they may judge public questions and appoint public 
servants wisely. There does not appear to be much en- 
couragement for this hope in the experiences of Ameri- 
can politics. It is no doubt true that when the whole 
nation is roused, as in the case of a Presidential election, 
personal character is the decisive quality upon which 
the nation insists. But is it true that the most educated 
Americans are also the most active in recording their 
votes, and in protesting against the frauds of cabals or 
the violence of factions? I am assured on all sides that 
this is not so. There seems no guaranty that a very high 
level of education will prevent the scandals which so 
often mark local government in the States. 

And as regards the other vital point, the proper utili- 
zation of national resources, notably the best cultivation 
of land, it seems still less likely that it will be secured 
by extending university, or quasi-university education 
to classes whose main duty to the State is that of man- 
uallabor. When we of Europe hear that college stu- 
dents in the States act as waiters in hotels, or drive 
round milk-carts, we naturally feel a shock which many 
arguments will not overcome, and we feel convinced 
that the great majority of such students will never 
make literary or scientific men, will never make high- 
ciass teachers, and will probably be withdrawn from the 
proper occupations in which they might have been real- 
ly useful and competent citizens, The occurrence of a 
rare genius among the poorer classes, who ought surely 
to get his chance, is met by us in England by giving free 
places to boys who show their genius in a properly organ- 
ized competition. Thus at Trinity College, Dublin, there 
are forty sizarships given by examination to boys who 
can show thatthey are poor, and have not been able to 
afford an expensive education. A clever boy can walk 
in out of the street and obtain this valuable prize, which 
gives him free education, dinner and rooms at a nominal 
price for four years. And from the ranks of our sizars 
many of the most brilliant Irishmen have arisen. 

But if, as seems the aspiration of many wealthy and 
philanthropic Americans, a whole nation is thus to be 
subsidized, a very different result is likely to ensue. 
The recent dispensing of higher education in Ireland 
has hitherto only led fo the degradation of its standard, 
and to the baneful result that parents are coming to re- 
gard their children’s education as not only athing which 
should cost nothing, but which should bring them in 
solid profits. 

Such are the doubts which I venture to express on this 
important topic, and which I hope to be ablesome day 
to urge at greater length and in a more permanent form. 

Akin to this desire to make an A.B. of everybody, is 
the tnoughtless way in which the minor colleges have 
settled the great and difficult problem of the essentials 
constituting a liberal education; and while we are hesi- 
tating whether it is indeed a step in advance to allow the 
substitution of a modern language for Greek, they have 
not only made Greek but Latin optional; I saw in 
America and spoke toa fine lad who was being taken 
to Europe by way of reward for having finished his edu- 
cation with a successful A.B. degree, without ever hav- 
ing read a word of Greek or even Latin! A course of 
pure mathematics, applied mathematics, and one or two 
terms in English Literature were all that was required. 
I could only judge of the resuits in the last branch, and 
to me they seemed absolutely nothing at all. Whether 
the sciences meant anything more serious I gravely doubt. 
Certainly astronomy was not included, nor was any 
knowledge of the steam-engive of a ship. Surely some 
sort of conference of the heads of the many colleges 
ought to be convened, where, if uniformity could not 
be attained, at least a statement of the differences might 
be published, and the nation informed of the chaos into 
which American university education is rapidly drifting. 

Il come now toanother topic of great interest, upon 
which the evidence is doubtful and conflicting—I mean 
what is called in America co-education. It has long 
been the habit of all civilized nations to teach infants 
of both sexes together, or at least in the same building. 
When children grew older it has been our habit to sep- 
arate the sexes, and in Europe it is only lately that girls 
have been allowed or encouraged to study the same sub- 
jects astheir brothers. The establishment of girls’ col- 
leges, such as Girton, and Alexandra College in Dublin, 
marks a step in advance, by which young women can 
practically or absolutely obtain arts degrees. The 
ultimate step is toallow them to attend professional lec- 
tures, such as those of the dissecting school, together 
with young men, But in Europe public opinion holds 









out against common classes, whereas in Americg z 
tendency of all the recent foundations is to disregard 
altogether, and let all students have the same pri 
without any separation whatever. This ig emiver 
the case, for example, at Chautauqua, the newest and 
largest experiment of the kind in America, 

If I venture to support the adverse opinion Which [ 
heard freely expressed among the learned, it j 

y expre’ g arned, it is not tha 
I am, or ever was, opposed to girls receiving the hj 
education or attaining the public recognition of their 
work by degrees and honors. But giving them the same 
courses of study, the same teachers, the same : 
tions, by no means implies that they should be lec. 
tured or instructed in common with young mep, It 
I am opposed to this, it is because I think it in- 
terferes with the teaching of both sexes, and prevents 
each from enjoying that freedom of discussion Which 
ought always to subsist between teacher and pupil, 
After carefully observing a class of this kind, composed 
of serious and advanced students, for a fortnight 
I came to the conclusion not only that various points of 
interest had to be omitted because girls were present 
but that in just as many cases the girls could not ask the 
questions they should have asked Lecause young men 
were there. These were definite and distinct Points, 
and are not to be classed with that general diffidence 
which does or ougat to affect young people of differen 
sexes in amixed auditory. The subject of the lectures 
was in this case a Greek play, chosen carefully with g 
view to co-education. What would have been the diff. 
culties had the subject been natural history or botany? 

It may be urged that as civilization improves, all such 
false differences will vanish, that knowledge as such js 
pure,and must be pursued without any fvotish regard 
to the conventionalties of modern society. With this] 
differ absolutely. There is no distinction more impor. 
tant in all our life than that of sex, and any training 
that tends in the least to efface it, seems to me in the 
highest sense injurious. It is not more important that 
our men should be manly, than that our women should 
be womanly ; and if the ‘‘more female women” of Homer 
should disappear, modern life will lose one of its soundest 
elements and its greatestcbarm. There is a strong nat- 
ural objection in all healthy natures to the sexless, still 
more to the ambiguous eitherin art orin Nature. It was 
one of the last, and the worst vagary of Greek art, to 
represent this confusion as beautiful. If the American 
nation does not beware, the honorable freedom and 
independence of the female sex, which are so striking 
to the foreigner when he visits the States, will assume 
that character of sexlessness which one cannot but no- 
tice so frequently in the thoroughfares. Moreover, each 
sex will be worse taught than it would have been in 
separate classes. 

This of course applies toa really thorough and deep 
system of teaching. The superficial things will require 
nosuch separation; the superficial side of really inter- 
esting subjects will present no difficulty, and will there- 
fore probably engross all the time and attention of the 
co-educationists. But let them approach any of those 
great problems, which cannot be understood witbout an 
open discussion of the contrast of sex, and it seems 
quite certain that this modern and I think vulgar notion 
will hopelessly shackle all thorough and honest discus- 
sion. Great picturesof human passion, great analyses 
of animal life will be ignored, and even more instances 
will arise in the States of a superficial culture called by 
venerable titles to which it has no genuine claim. 

In America, of all countries, there is no need for this 
additional confusion. In America, with its crowd of 
wealthy philanthropists, there can be ample endow- 
ments supplied for separate women’s colleges, with all the 
requisites for a real education. 

But to attain this noble end, the philanthropist must 
remember that for the present at least, able men can 
only be secured for women’s colleges by making their 
position not only comfortable but dignified. 

And this brings me to the last point of my criticism— 
the position and endowment of the leading scientific and 
literary men in the American seats of learning. So far 
as I could learn, these have been sadly neglected, and 
while the professor is honored and respected by the pub- 
lic, he (even the head of a great college) is left in com 
parative penury in a society where all other pursuits lead 
to considerable wealth. At Philadelphia, I asked to seé 
the President’s residence, and was told there was none, 
while all manner of handsome structures were in prog: 
res3; nay, even that his position depended on biennial 
re-election by a Board. If a very able man holds such 4 
position, it is clearly by accident, for the ability of @ 0% 
tion will not run into such poor and narrow cb 8, 
but will surely seek out those paths which lead to wealth 
in a country where wealth is the only aristocracy. “™ 
til this reform be made, we cannot hope that the pro- 
fession of education will assume its proper position. 
is idle to urge that learning is its own reward,that tore 
duce it toa money value is a degradation, and all the 
other twaddle which men talk where their own profes: 
sion is not concerned. Asa general rule, not only is the 
laborer regarded, as worthy of his hire, bat 
when the hire indicates that he is pes 
worthy of much, the best men _ set 
to earn it. Ina society consisting chiefly of mercan- 


tile people, it is more especially urgent that the em 
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tially cultivated people should form centers of social in- 
radiating something higher than monetary talk 
into the conversation of their surroundings. 

But I forbear to urge this obvious point, and to enu- 
merate any further subjects of criticism. It is not even 
likely that the foregoing will be favorably accepted by 
the American people, who, as they are peculiar in ex- 

ing butter at every meal, carry that taste into their 
intellectual repasts and show astrange craving for for- 
eign praise—perhaps owing to the unavoidable self-con- 
sciousness of ambitious and energetic youth. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
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THE LEFLORE COUNTY AFFAIR. 


BY THE REV. T. W. LEWIS, 








As a Southern man Ido not propose to teach the 
Editor of THE INDEPENDENT, or any other Northern man 
how he should treat his neighbors. 

[am an humble Methodist preacher, living and work- 
ing to glorify God and do good to humanity. It is not 
the purpose of this article to suggest to you a different 
line of thought for your editorials, but it is my purpose 
ina conservative way to lay before you and your read- 
ers what I regard as a correct statement of some of the 
so-called recent outrages which have been committed in 
Mississippi. I wish to preface this statement with the 
remark that many things occur in our State which our 
best citizens condemn. Many innocent people have to 
suffer for the indiscretions of the rougher element among 
us. I donot deny that in many instances our people 
have gone too far in their effort to redress their griev- 
ances, but lam not ready to join ina senseless and use- 
Jess condemnation of allthat has been done by private 
citizens for the safety of our country. 

In THE INDEPENDEN’ of September 19th, you say: 
“There has not been for years such an outbreak of mur- 
derous violence against the Negroes and in so many 
places.” You say, also, that ‘‘ because they assert their 
rights they are called ‘ insolent,’ ‘ bad,’ ‘ plotting an in- 
surrection,’” etc. 

What do you mean by “ asserting their rights”? Do 
youmean that when they attempt to vote they are 
“bad”? I have been voting for nearly nine years, and I 
have never seen any such fear or conduct on the part of 
the white people. The Negroes vote whenever they 
please. In many instances they vote in the Democratic 
primary elections, and no one molests them as long as 
they are peaceable and quiet. But when they attempt 
to assume authority over the white people then they do 
not have so many rights (?). 

The Auglo-Saxon was born to rule in this Southern 
country, and when any Northern man pretends to say 
what the rights of the Negroes are, when he knows 
nothing at all about our affairs down here, especially in the 
Yazoo Delta, and when he wants those rights to be ex- 
pressed in the form of authority over the white people, 

we simply repudiate all such statements as coming from 
asource not calculated to do us any good. The Negroes 
have as good common school facilities in the South as 
the white people have, and these schools are kept up by 
the tax-payers of the country, and nine-tenths of the 
taxes paid are paid by white people. Hence, I say you 
are very far from the truth when you say that because 
the Negroes are asserting their rights, when right and 
proper, we regard them as “‘ insolent,” bad,” and ‘* plot- 
ting an insurrection.” 

You gave us in the same paper a description of the 
Leflore County trouble. You say that ‘+ the occasion of 
this wholesale massacre is the attempt of a bad Negro 
to establish labor organizations called Alliance lodges.” 

Why did you not give us a complete history of the 

whole matter? Itis about this: 

This Negro, Oliver Cromwell, had a rival—a Negro— 
who was about to get the advantage of Cromwell in Alli- 
ance matters, and Cromwell, the Negro Alliance organi- 
zet, wrote a public letter to himself, In this letter (which 
no one now doubts Cromwell wrote) Cromwell was asked 
to leave the county. To this letter a reply came to the 
white men of Shell Mound denouncing them and saying, 

“ This letter is backed by three thousand organized and 

armed colored men who will stand to eachother. Ifthe 

white people of Shell Mound don’t like it let them 
help themselves. We intend to burn and kill as occasion 
requires,” 

This was about the substance of the letter which the 
white peuple received. On the same day, Cromwell 
and a crowd of armed Negroes rode into Shell Mound 
and it did look as if blood would be shed. 

The Negroes all over the country were organizing, and 
then the Governor was telegraphed and soon quiet was 
restored. Several Negroes, I don’t know how many, 

were killed. The military did not fire a gun, nor did 

the Sheriff shoot aman. The ring-leaders were doubt- 

less killed, but it was not the cold-blooded affair that you 

Would suppose. What are the white people to do when 


the Negroes threaten to burn and kill? In Leflore 
unty, Miss., there are ten times as many Negroes as 
White people, Shall the white men fold their arms and 
allow the bad, bull-headed Negroes to come and take 
Property and outrage their wives and daughters? 

® never, There are many peaceable Negroes among 
4s, and they with one accord condemn all such out- 


48 occurred in Leflore. 


blame. 
loving man, with all the facts before him, could make 
any such statement. 


carry the matter of protection too far. 
common. 


You say furthermore that the whites are always to 
How can you say this? I am certain no truth- 


There are some hot-blooded citizens among us who 
But this is un- 
What about that great riot between the 
races in Illinois? What about the strikes in the North? 
What about the starving poor of your own great cities? 
What about many of your women who are reduced to 
poverty and sometimes to a life of shame because your 
manufacturers do not give them a living for their work? 
The Negroes of the South as a rule are better fed and a 
hundred times better contented than your laboring class 
of the lower grade. What are the causes of these 
‘*Southern outrages”? A Negro man insults a white 
lady. The white men of the country get together and 
they shoot or hang the black scoundrel who has made 
an improper proposal te the white lady. In a few in- 
stances the worst element of the Negroes resent this, 
and when they attempt to get revenge they get what 
they justly deserve. 

The Negroes sit on juries down here, They have their 
churches and the white people contribute liberally to 
help build their churches. Suppose some of our North- 
ern friends come South and try their hand at managing 
the Negro. Would they do more for him than we have 
done? True, many have come; but I fear some have 
come just to use the Negro for political purposes. And 
when any man attempts to array the Negroes against the 
whites for political purposes he will have to suffer the 
consequences, 

I wish to say in conclusion that Iam a true friend of 
the Negro. I preach tothem. I believe they have im- 
mortal souls and are capable of advancement in morals 
as well as in mental culture, I preach a gospel of peace 
and love. ButIdo protest in the sacred name of our 
holy religion, and in the name of good government 
against the slanderous charges made against the white 
people of the South. There are extremists among us, 
but our danger lies in the fear that extremists from the 
North will come among us to use the Negro for selfish 
pufposes. If we let the Negro alone, let him send his chil- 
dren to school, attend his church, see that he is paid for 
his work and not tampered with by designing white 
men, he is a peaceable citizen. But school him in poli- 
tics, arouse his blood against the white people among 
whom he lives and you make a fool ofhim. Yes; worse 
than a fool. You make him a dangerous element in 
society. God speed the day when something may be 
done that will settle the vexed question. I believe that 
a conference of the more conservative statesmen of the 
North and South of all political creeds might result in 
good to the Negro, and to the whole country. 
WINONA, MIss. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


1, THE Personality of Christ, from his birth to his 
death, in the sense of a distinct and continuous individ- 
uality, is the central fact that links together all parts of 
his earthly history intermediate between these two points 
in time. The wonderful story begins at Bethlehem and 
ends on Calvary, leaving not a shadow of doubt as to the 
person to whom it refers, and whose record it describes. 

2. The Christ of this history, having been crucified and 
buried, rose from the dead on the third day, and there- 
after for forty days, at sundry times and in different 
places, showed himself to his Apostles ‘‘ alive after his 
passion by many infallible proofs,” and thus, in the body 


i, 3.) There was no such difference between the risen 


fusion in their minds on the question of identity. 


testify to the fact of his resurrection. 


person. 


manent force. 
ever the Jesus seen had been in the days of his flesh. 


markable Personality is designated in the New Testa- 
ment, are numerous; and each one, tho having prima- 
rily a special reason for its application, possesses, except 
when qualified in some particular use, the general char- 
acter of proper names, and, as such, indicates the entire 
Personality of Jesus, as made known in the Bible. Je- 
sus, Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, Christ, 
Jesus Christ, the Lord, the Lord Jesus, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of man, the man Christ Jesus, the Son of 





which had been crucified, identified himself to them as 
the real Jesus whom they had previously known. (Acts 


Jesus and Jesus before his death as to create any con- 
They 
saw him and talked with him, and recognized him as the 
same Jesus; and on this basis they were competent to 


8. This same Jesus, thus identified to the Apostles, did, 
under their direct observation, ascend into Heaven, in a 
manner that excluded all doubt as to the fact of the as- 
cension, and as to the person ascending. He was, to 
their perceptions, the same person to the last moment 
of visibility; and, when he ceased to be visible, such he 
continued to be to their thoughts during the whole of 
their subsequent career. He did not, by passing out of 
their sight, become extinct, or another and different 
The central fact of his Personality, not lost to 
their minds, remained with them asa living and per- 
The unseen Jesus was as real to them as 


4. The personal titles and phrases by which this re- 


God, the High Priest of our profession, the only begot- 
ten Son, the only begotten of the Father, the Prince of 
life, the Lord of life and glory, the King of saints, 


the King of kings and the Lord of lords—these are the 


leading titles and phrases in Biblical use for this adora- 
ble personality; and except when qualified by some lim- 
iting words, they mean the entirety of his whule being. 
Their number forcibly suggests the significance of the 
Person to whom they are applied. When considered in 
reference to the particular reasons for their application 
to Jesus of Nazareth, they furnish an instructive theme 
for study. History and doctrine alike lie behind them. 

5. This Personality—contemplated simply in relation 
to one class of facts, and that, too, a very large class—is 
clearly human, in the sense of embodying the essential 
elements of human nature. Jesus, when on earth, had, 
and now has in Heaven, these elements of our common 
humanity. This nature in him, when he was on earth, 
consisted in an organized human body,and a human 
soul, as realin him asin any man; and it now consists 
in a glorified human body, which Paul calls “ his glori- 
ous body,” and a human soul resident therein. (Philip. 
iii, 21.) Humanity in both worlds is assigned to Christ. 
No one, if giving to the language of the Bible its 
proper force, can doubt the humanity of Jesus when on 
earth, any more than he can doubt that of Paul or Peter, 
or of any other man. He hada bodily and mental or- 
ganization that was human, and was recognized as such 
by all who came in contact with him; and to this organ- 
ization were attached the usual incidents and facts that 
mark human nature. Jesus was born of a woman, and 
was once an infant, thena child, and thena man. He 
grew in wisdom and stature. He slept and waked. He 
ate and drank. Hesaw and heard. He breathed and 
talked. He suffered and was tempted. He had human 
thoughts and human feelings. He wept. He prayed. 
He died. It is true that he was sinless in character; but 
this does not exclude his humanity, since sin is not es- 
sential to humanity. It is also true that his human 
nature was the result of a supernatural conception; yet 
this does not disprove his humanity against the facts 
that clearly prove it. 

The Bible often calls Jesus a man and the Son of man 
with reference to the fact that he wassuch. It says 
that ‘‘ in all things it behooved him tobe made like unto 
his brethren,” and that he was ‘‘in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.” (Hebii, 17, and iv, 15.) 
Any theory that denies or displaces the humanity of 
Jesus, both corporeal and spiritual, is plainly contrary to 
the facts, and to the teaching of the Bible. We cannot 
too strongly emphasize the positive fact that Jesus Christ 
tubernacled on earth in human nature, and that this 
nature was not merely apparent, but real. 

6. This same Personality is also presented to us in the 
Bible as divine, not in any secondary sense, and not 
merely after his ascension into Heaven, but in the abso- 
lute sense, and while he was on earth. The facts con- 
nected with this proposition, referring tu Jesus when on 
earth, consists in assumptions and allegations of divinity 
on his part, repeated by his Apostles, and in divine acts 
done by him. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the idea of his divin- 
ity was frequently on the lips of Jesus himself. He so 
spake as to imply it, and was so understood, and knew 
that he was so understood. A notable instance to this 
effect occurred when he stood before the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim on the charge of blasphemy, because he had as- 
sumed to be divine. He there declared himself to be the 
Son of God, in a sense which, as he knew, would be con- 
strued into an assertion of his own divinity, (Matt. 
xxvi, 63, 64.) He taught that ‘all men should honor 
the Son, even as they honor the Father. (John v, 23.) 
No prophet before him, and no apostle after him, ever 
ventured to speak of himself as did Jesus speak of him- 
self. It is not at all surprising, in view of his own min- 
istry, that the Apostles as they afterward did, should 
have preached him as God ‘“‘ manifest in the fiesh.” They 
derived the idea from him, and proclaimed it on his au- 
thority. 

The divinity of Christ was not so veiled in the flesh, or 
by the flesh, or suspended, or dormant, or self-limited, 
as not to appear in the facts of his earthly history, It 
was a divinity in action as well asin doctrine. He not 
only spake the words of God, but also did the works of 
God. Take, as an illustration, the healing of the par- 
alytic at Capernaum. Jesus said to the paralytic: ‘‘ Son, 
be of good cheer: thy sins be forgiven thee.” The scribes 
and Pharisees who heard this saying, at once in their 
thoughts imputed to him blasphemy, and in their hearts 
said: *‘ Who can forgive sins but God only?’ Jesus, 
knowing what was going on in their minds, and not dis- 
puting their logic about the forgiveness of sin by God 
only, but rather conceding it, wrought a miracle, and 
cured the paralytic, for the express purpose, as he de- 



















































































God, the Saviour, the Mediator, the Lamb, the Lamb of 


clared, that they might know ‘that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sin.” (Matt. ix, 2-6; 
Mark ii, 1-12, and Luke v, 17-26.) Here is an act of 
divine power in the miracle wrought; here is an exercise 
of the divine prerogative in forgiving sin; and here is 
divine omniscience in reading the hearts of these scribes 
and Pharisees. Jesus, on this occ sion, surely spake 
and acted as if he were God. He - id what only God 
can do, 

Omuniscience belongs to God and him only; and John 
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virtually assigns this attribute to Jesus as in action when 
he says: ‘‘ But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, 
because he knew all men and needed not that any should 
testify of man, for he knew what was in man.” (John ii, 
24, 25.) The same apostle tells us that Jesus knew from 
the beginning ‘‘ who should betray him”—long before 
Judas had the purpose in his mind at all. (John vi, 64.) 
When Nathanael was coming to him, with whom Jesus 
had never had any intercourse, he said of him: ‘* Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” And when 
Nathanael said: ‘* Whence knowest thou me?” Jesus re- 
plied: *‘ Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig tree, I saw thee,” (John i, 47, 48.) Herein 
Jesus was omniscience disclosing itself in facts. So, 
also, when Jesus told the Samaritan woman, whom he 
had before never met, to go and call her husband, and 
then told her that she had had five husbands, and further 
told her that the man with whom she was then living 
was not her husband, we have a similar exhibit of the 
divine attribute of omniscience on the lips of Jesus. 
(John iv, 16-18.) The truth is, that Jesus not only de- 
clared his divinity, but in specific instances set forth the 
fact by divine acts. He both spake and acted as if he 
were God. 

The‘idea, advanced by a distinguished clergyman in 
this country, that Jesus simply declared his divinity as 
a matter of his own faith, but did not, while on earth, 
show the fact by divine acts, and hence that this divin- 
ity, tho taught by him in words, was, so to speak, held 
in a‘** dormant” and inactive state in Jesus, which is the 
theory of this clergyman, does not accord with the Gos- 
pel narrative. A ‘‘dormaut” divinity in Jesus, while 
rather a queer idea, and for the time-being no divinity 
at all, would practically reduce him, while on earth, to 
the level of merely an inspired man, not essentially dif- 
ferent from the position of Moses or Paul. This clearly 
is not the position assigned to him in the Gospel narra- 
tive. Neither Moses nor Paul ever said, or could prop- 
erly say. “‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” (Matt. xi, 28.) The 
words of Jesus: ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,” in which he asserted a parallel between himself 
and God the Father, would not fit their lips. (John v, 
17.) When the Jews charged him with blasphemy in 
making himself God, he said to them: ‘‘If Ido not the 
works of my Father believe me not. But if I do, tho ye 
believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know and 
believe that the Father is in me and Iin him.” (John x, 
87, 38.) Here Christ assumed that his works were divine 
works; and this surely has no appearance of a “ dor- 
mant” divinity, inactively reposing in the person of 
Jesus. The exact opposite of this idea is in the language 
used by him. 

7. The manner in which the Bible, in some passages, 
states the fact that the ‘‘ one Lord Jesus Christ” of that 
Book is both human and divine, and, hence, in this re- 
spect complex in his nature, furnishes the basis for the 
Christian doctrine of Divine Incarnation in him. This 
doctrine is not that of a human Lord Jesus in one per- 
son, anda divine Lord Jesus in another person, and, 
hence, a duality of persons in Christ, one being human 
and the other divine. The Bible doctrine is that of 
‘one Lord Jesus,” with humanity and divinity alike 
belonging to him. 

The passage in which the idea of a Divine Incarnation 
is most clearly and strongly stated, is that in which 
John says: ‘‘ And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father) full of grace and truth.” 
(John i, 14.) This Word or Logos, in the previous con- 
text, had been described as a divine person with direct 
reference to Christ, and here the Apostle says that this 
divine person ‘‘ was made flesh and dwelt among us,” 
in the historic Jesus. This certainly cannot mean that 
this Word was actually transformed into flesh and blood 
in the literal sense. It must mean that Jesus of Naza- 
reth, having in him the essential elements of human 
nature, became the local and special habitation of this 
Word, and that in him and through him the Word 
‘*dwelt among” men, and that in this way the Apostles 
‘** beheld his glory.” The fact which John affirms is the 
inhabitation of Jesus of Nazareth by the divine Word 
or the incarnation of that Wordin him. When this in- 
carnation actually became a fact, whether at the birth 
of Jesus or at his baptism, the evangelist does not say. 
The fact existed and was exhibited during his ministry. 

Other passages in the New Testament either assert or 
imply the same fact. Paul clearly implies incarnation 
when he speaks of the pre-human Christ, who was “ in 
the form of God,” as taking ‘‘upon him the form of a 
servant,” as ‘‘ made in the likeness of men,” and as 
‘found in fashion as a man.” (Philip. ii, 7,8.) The 
Apostle’s idea, as expressed in this language, is that he 
who was ‘in the form of God,” placed himself in human 
conditions, and subjected himself thereto, even to the 
death of the cross, by assuming human nature in the 
historic Jesus. This is only another mode of saying in 
effect what John says. So, also, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we are told that ‘‘ forasmuch then as the chil- 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, he [Christ] also 
himself likewise took part of the same.” (Heb, ii, 14.) 
The meaning of this passage is that Christ assumed the 
nature of the beings he came to save; and inasmuch as 
they were human, and not angelic, he assumed human 





nature, and in that nature became incarnate. John is 
very emphatic on this point when he says that ‘‘ every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is of God,” and that ‘every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God.” 
(I John, iv, 2, 8.) John’s doctrine is that of Jesus Christ 
as having come in the flesh, or as incarnated in the flesh; 
and he makes this a test of the question whether one is 
of God or not. 

This doctrine actually /ocates the divinity of Christ in 
his humanity and assumes a relation, or connection, or 
union between the two that was true of him, but is not 
true of human nature as possessed by any other being. 
Incarnation is the word in ordinary use for the state- 
ment of this fact. 

8. The complexity thus involved in this theanthropic, 
or divine and human constitution of the person of Christ, 
is a mystery, in the sense that it defies all human expla- 
nation. Paul, while believing in the fact and clearly 
teaching the doctrine of the God-Man in respect to 
Christ, says, with reference to this point: ‘‘ And with- 
out controversy great is the mystery of godliness.” 
(I Tim. iii, 16.) He never undertook to explain it. 
No one can with his thoughts so penetrate into the in- 
terior constitution of this God-Man as to solve the mys- 
tery. The fact may be apprehended and believed upon 
the authority of the Bible; but when we attempt to tell 
just how it is that Christ is divine and human and at the 
same time one person, we are dealing with a matter that 
transcends our power. 

Early in the history of the Christian Church, and all 
along the track of theological discussion in subsequent 
ages, we find an abundance of human speculations, 
cropping out here and there, in respect to the ‘‘ one Lord 
Jesus Christ” of Paul and of the Gospel narrative, who 
is both divine and human; but, with all this speculation 
we have no solution that clears away the mystery, and 
at the same time preserves the facts, intact and un- 
changed, as they are stated in the Bible. Thetheory of 
Apollinaris, in cubstitnting the Word or Logos for the 
human mind in Jesus of Nazareth, denies his complete 
humanity, and makes him human only as to his body, 
and, while perverting the facts, denies the obvious 
teaching of the Bible. The theory that gives to Christ a 
double personality, or a double consciousness, is a pure 
speculation that cannot be verified, and is inconsistent 
with the oneness of his Personality as lying on the face 
of the history, and taught by the Bible. The theory that 
makes Christ human only in appearance, is equally in- 
consistent with the Bible. The theory that so exalts the 
divine element as to displace and virtually destroy the 
human element in Christ, and the theory that in effect 
annihilates the divine element and leaves nothing but 
the human element, are open to the same objection. The 
just conclusion from history is that men had better stop 
the work of speculation on the subject altogether, and 
accepting the facts as stated in the Bible, there leave the 
matter. 

It will not, however, do to say that, because specula- 
tion thus fails, the doctrine of the God-Man in Christ, as 
taught in the Bible, is an absurdity, aud in this way dis- 
credit the inspiration which affirms it. The answer to 
this position is that, until we know more than we can 
know on the subject, we cannot supply the requisite 
conditions of showing it to be such. These conditions 
cannot be derived from our own experience or our own 
intuitions, and they certainly cannot be derived from a 
direct vision that penetrates into the interior life and 
consciousness of Christ. We do not know enough of 
the Godhead to declare the doctrine of the Trinity to be 
an absurdity; and we are inthe same condition with 
respect to Christ. 

9. The divine nature in Christ so attaches to him, and 
the human nature in him so attaches to him, that, in 
thinking of him for spiritual purposes, we are to con- 
nect them together as realities in the ‘‘one Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and hence not exclude either in our medita- 
tions. It is, as such, that he is presented to our thoughts 
in his great work in our behalf, and, as such, that he is 
the glorious center of the system that bears his name. 
If we think of him as ‘“‘ the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” we are to keep in mind 
that he is the divine and human Lamb of God. If we 
think of him as the ‘‘ High Priest of our profession,” 
whether on earth or in Heaven, we are to remember 
that he is the divine and human High Priest. When 
Paul tells us that ‘* Christ died for our sins,” we are not 
to forget that it is the theanthropic Christ of whom 
the Apostle was speaking. The humanity is ever present 
with this Christ, and the divinity is ever present, 
while the latter is unquestionably the dominant ele- 
ment, and while, also, in some passages of the Word of 
God, the one element may be the matter of special ref- 
erence more prominently than the other. Christ is him- 
self an entirety, a distinct whole in the work of our sal- 
vation, not divided into parts, and, as such, we should 
think of him in all departments of this work. 

It has pleased the Godhead, in providing for the sal- 
vation of men, to establish a mission from Heaven to 
earth in a Person who, in his higher nature, came down 
from Heaven, and to enrobe that Person in the nature of 
those he came to save. It has pleased the Godhead to 
define the work to be done, and to do it through this ex- 
traordinary and wonderful mission. These facts make 





——————— 
Christ—the whole Christ, the human and the divine Christ 
in one mysterious Personality—the Saviour of 
and whether we see this Christ traveling through the 
villages and cities of Judea and Galilee, and p 
to the people, or conversing with Nicodemus, or 
on the cross, or rising from the dead, or ascending into 
Heaven, or there dwelling in “ his glorious body,” or de. 
scending from Heaven, and coming to raise the dead 
and judge the world—yes, whenever and wherever we 
see this ‘‘ one Lord Jesus Christ”—we see the adorable 
Being who, in the counsels of Heaven, 1s our divine ang 
human Saviour, who died to save us, who is the center 
of the Gospel system, on whom all our hopes depend, 
and whom we are commanded to-accept, trust and love, 
This is the Christ whom Paul knew and preached, and 
whose praises he is now singing in Heaven. This ig the 
Christ who, in the totality of his being, said to the 
Jews, ‘‘Iam the light of the world”; to the weep} 
Martha, ‘“*I am the Resurrection and the Life”; and to 
Thomas, ‘‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” (John 
viii, 12; xi, 25, and xiv, 5.) This is the Christ by whom 
we are to be saved, if at all. 
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BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





THEY are going to build a city here as big as Chicago, 
And when they have got a city built at Duluth as big 
as Chicago they will begin right off, the very next day, 
and build a city a great deal bigger than Chicago, 

Yes I know, you smile. But do you remember 
that a syndicate of twelve of the biggest and brightest 
newspapers of the United States sent me through the 
length and breadth of Canada to report on her products 
and possibilities? And do you remember how I was 
laughed at for saying that Canada was greater, in a great 
many things, than the United States? 

No, I am not a prophet; but when I take pains to get 
at the bottom of things, pass days and nights in prowl- 
ing through out-of-the-way places, tasting the waters. 
and testing the soil, weighing the physical, mental, 
moral strength of peoples so as safely to arrive at solid 
conclusions, I do not like to be either despised for my 
pains or laughed at for assertions that are laid on granite 
foundations. And so whenI say that they are about to 
build a bigger city at Duluth than Chicago, or even New 
York City, I deliberately take the responsibility of the 
assertion on my shoulders, soliciting only respectful at- 
tention for the time being, and leaving the fulfillment 
of the prophecy to Time, God’s first-born, as I did the 
completion of the Canada railroads and the triumphant 
vindication of her harvest-fields. 

I said long ago ‘‘ Canada is Egypt, India and the 
mighty Mississippi Valley all in one, etc., etc.” ‘ Fine 
writing,” said the United States, ‘‘ but what fiction!” 
Yet to-day Canada announces that her wheat harvest 
for this year is sufficient to feed the world! 

So I repeat, do not quite despise this wandering scribe 
when he says that Duluth is to he the great city this side 
of the Rocky Mountains. For these same boundless 
and bottomless fields of wheat of this same Canada must 
to the end of time pay tribute to Duluth as surely as the 
wheat-fields of Egypt paid tribute through all the centu- 
ries to the city of Alexander. 

Eighteen years ago I spent the summer on these 
Northwestern waters with a party of English gentlemen 
who were seeking for investments of English gold in 
American lands. Duluth was despised then by those Eng- 
lishmen, partly because we Americans despised her, and 
partly because the great wheat-fields of the great North- 
west were as yet practically undiscovered; and so my 
English friends finally made their investments in and! 
about Port Arthur. But somehow Port Arthur has not: 
prospered. The water is not good, the place is nob 


healthful in any way, and it would take a man with as 


tout a personality and purse, also, as Peter the Greatto 
build a city at Port Arthur. But besides all these draw- 
backs of bad water, and so on, it turns out that Winni- 
peg is nearer to Duluth than she is to Port Arthur. This 
seems impossible; but take your maps, make the crooked 
straight, and you will be bound to believe your owt 
eyes. 

It is well enough to at once understand that the 
age of city building is upon us. For thousands of years 
the world was mainly employed in tearing down and 
burning up cities. There seems to be a truce to destruc- 
tion, and the whole world is employed in building up. 
New London, the London that has been built in the last 
twenty-five years, is bigger and better than all that part 
of London which had been built in all the centuries 
that had gone before. You can say the same of Paris, 
Rome, Naples, and, in fact, of all the cities to the north 
of these places. if not of the entire world. 

But with this impulse for city building there has come 
such ‘marvelous improvements in the art and the ma- 
chinery of city building that we are going greatly to 
miscalculate the future if we leave these things out whem 
we come to estimate the posibilities before us. 

Another thing to be taken seriously into account is the 
disposition of people to pour into populous centers. It 
is not worth while now to say whether or not this desire 
of our people to leave the country for the city is best for 
us asanation. We must accept the fact and draw our 
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ysions accordingly when we come to estimate the 
gadden building of a great city at Duluth or else- 
where. When the Revolutionary War was being waged 
it was estimated that only three per cent. of our 

Je lived in cities and towns. We had inherited and 
were perpetuating the old Saxon selfishness, Each man 
wanted to have his own isolated castle, and ninety-seven 
out of every hundred lived in the country. To-day 
about seventy, or a little more than two-thirds of our 
population is in the country. Nearly every third inhab- 
itant of the United States has taken up his abode in the 
populous centers. At this rate less thana century hence 
will find us, as France is to-day, without a single farm- 
house in all the land. But there is with us a wide dif- 
ference from the disposition in France. There they are 
content to live in villages. Not so here. Our restless, 
resolute and ambitious people are quite as prompt to 
abandon the village for the great centers of population 
as they were to abandon the old baronial farm for these 
same centers. 

Now bearin mind I do not say whether good or evil 
will predominate in this great change of habitation; but 
this change is going on so rapidly that many of us may 
see the time when all our fields will be tilled by stran- 
gere, while our own people will crowd the cities, swell 
them to bursting, and even build new ones in remote 
parts of the Republic where cities have not yet been 
dreamed of. 

This town of Dakota that stands sentinel at the head 
of the Great Lakes of the earth is still a bit fragmentary 
and plastic. But some strong hands will knock it sol- 
idly together soon. For instance, one fragment of Du- 
juth insists on calling itself Superior; another piece of 
Duluth continues to call itself West Superior, and so on. 
Buta hard freeze, or a soft thaw, or anything of that 
sortthat may happen in any day will do away with this 
nonsense of superficial lines and run the towns together 
as readily as water runs together. You know all this 
beforehand from the broad gauge gait of Duluth. 

For instance, if Ishould have landed in Duluth among 
alot of howling savages called ‘‘ hotel runners,” as in 
San Francisco, I should not have been so certain that 
Duluth is to be a tremendous city. Or if I had landed 
here and been compelled to gather up my gripsack and 
go forth a stranger and alone in an impossible hunt up 
and down for a hotel, asin my own city of Oakland, I 
could not say with a sort of divine audacity, asI have 
said, that this Duluth is to be a power upon earth. But 
this Duluth seems to have been born a giant. 

Iam in a hotel here with walls six feet thick at the 
base. It is a much better hotel than the Palmer Hotel 
of San Francisco; and it is much better kept. It is true 
I pay a stout figure for my food and for all this service 
of quiet and attentive black boys; but I get about four 
times as much work done by being served well and well 
fed. I indeed get about four times as much out of life 
as when served indifferently as at indifferent cities 
where the inhabitants seem to believe neither in them- 
selves norin any one else. 

There is so much, ever so much in the first plant and 
germ ofa city. Shall you plant a gourd seed and Lope 
to guther oranges? 

Why, Hercules began his work when still a baby in 
the cradle. And when I see a baby city like Duluth 
with the serpent, vile hotels, in one hand and the ser- 
pent, mean money-lenders, in the other, I shout hurrah 
for the young Hercules ! 

The clean way to come here is by water. Recently 
two hundred editors from Wisconsin, together with 
guests that swelled the party to perhaps five hundred, 
listened to after-dinner speeches by Ignatius Donnelly 
and others in which it was stoutly stated that ships 
would sail directly from this place to Liverpool within 
afew years. I have little faith in that. My face is to 
the West; but for the present these waters and the wide 
white way of them are enough for me. It is cool in this 
latitude; and these waters are very restful, after the 
long, grinding and dusty ride from away down toward 
San Diego, nearly four thousand miles. 

But since I entered Duluth by rail I must adhere to 
my own first impressions and observations. In the first 
Place, then, you do not approach Duluth through a 
Prairie land. A marsh growth of pine, fir, cattail, 
grass, for five, ten, twenty miles, with small sta- 
tions, Indians with fish and babies getting on and off— 
and that is what you see as you leave “the land of the 

Dakotas” and come down to Duluth. 

Duluth is made by the railroads and St. Paul a sort of 
side-track affair. This is contrary to the spirit of the 
franchise which called the Northern Pacific Railroad 
ito existence. The charter is being daily forfeited in 
spirit if not in letter by this going directly to St. Paul 
and leaving the passenger on a side track back of Brain- 
ard, 130 miles, to get to Duluth whenever he is happy 
fnough to catch a train coming this way. But still if 
the Hercules in his cradle has stood it all this time and 
grown fat there is no bother about the future and I en- 
ter no complaint. 

As you wind through the black, marshy woods of Du- 
luth you are reminded of the black and marshy cran- 

Y woods along the sea banks of New Bedford. 
Sand, pools of stagnant water, fallen trees, leaning trees, 
gray with moss and with years, then suddenly 


And towering high above all these hundreds of new 
houses, so new that they are in many cases only half 
completed, you see the huge and unshapely elevators. 
Beyond and across a narrow, outreaching arm of the lake, 
on a high, sloping headland, bald in many places with 
granite smooth as glass, there is Duluth, sitting on the 
rocks, her feet in the water, her great, strong forehead 
fronting to the sun, her face to the coming world. 

In the small and piteous enmities that make up so 
much of life, it may be that this young city will, after 
the fashion of ancient times, turn upon other cities that 
stand by the roadside in the march of civilization to the 
ultimate West, and make war, commercial war, on them. 
In that case adieu to Duluth and her future. There is 
many another fit place for the foundations of a great 
capital. And it may be that Chicago, on the other hand, 
will in time grow small enough to hate her own strong 
offspring. In either case, or in any sort of quarrel, 
Canada will take her wheat to some other mill. Bear 
this big fact in mind all the time, and keep the great 
commercial capital *‘ in the family of freedom.” 

But here I am again reminded that facts, rather than 
my fancies or any advice, are required, and I now sub- 
mit something of the railroad situation here, as given to 
the world by the Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wm. F. Phelps: 


“The Duluth railway system is as yet but roughly out- 
lined. It embraces three if not four Pacific trunk lines, 
one of which, the Northern Pacific, with numerous later- 
al feeders, is completed to Puget Sound and Portland, Ore- 
gon, and embraces 3,182 miles of completed track. The 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway, with its 
many branches traversing the richest portions of Minne- 
sota, Dakota and Montana, is completed from Duluth to 
Helena, and is pushing forward to the Pacific, with Seattle 
as its probable objective point. lt now operates nearly 
3,000 miles of road. The Canadian Pacific, in close alliance 
with the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railway, 409 
miles long, has already inaugurated traffic arrangements 
with Duluth, and within a few weeks will be running 
through passenger trains from the Zenith city to the eastern 
seaboard. It is well understood that this powerful corpora- 
tion will soon build toa connection with its main line at or 
near Winnipeg on the west. The indications point to an 
early connection between Duluth and the Union Pacific 
Railway, at Denver, Colorado, which is nearer the head of 
Lake Superior than to Chicago by at least 125 miles. 

** Besides these Pacific lines, built and being built to a 
connection with Duluth, there are the St. Paul and Duluth 
Railway and branches, 235 miles, connecting the twin cities 
with Duluth; the Duluth and Iron Range, 115 miles, running 
along the north shore of Lake Superior, to Two Harbors, 
thence across the divide to Lake Vermilion and Ely, 
through the famous iron regions of Minnesota; the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha, and Chicago and North- 
western allied lines, with over 7,000 miles of trackage, con- 
necting Duluth with the cities of Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Omaha and intermediate points; the Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic, from Duluth to Sault Ste. Marie, 
with a branch to St. Ignace, on the Straits of Mackinaw, 
where it connects with the New York Central system 
through the Detroit and Mackinaw; the Wisconsin Central, 
507 miles, and the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western, 470 
miles, the two latter entering Duluth on the Northern 


Pacific tracks, making a total of nine railways, with an 
aggregate trackage of 12,514 miles of main line and 


branches, The new and important roads being built and 
others projected and certain to be constructed, are perhaps 
more than double the number now in actual operation.” 
To conclude with a few more cold, stiff facts and 
figures, on inquiry at the Census Office I find that in 
1880 Duluth reported her entire population at 3,470. 
Five years later the State Census set it down at 18,000. 
The Directory returns gave 22,000 only one year later. 
To-day the population of Duluth is 37,406! There are 
tents on the hills and in the woods. Houses are build- 
ing everywhere and on every hand; but not nearly fast 
enough to hold all the people. Surely this should be 
the place for any man out of employment. Recently 
a $250,000 plant for a stove foundry was ¢stablished 
here. This will widen the field of operation wonder- 
fully in the river mines. Dozens of others works that 
would weary you to name are, to use the words of an 
old Yankee I met yesterday, ‘‘ just a-makin’ things 
hum!” 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Sine Arts. 
ENGLISH HUMORISTS IN ART. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 








UNDE the above title Mr. Joseph Gregs, the author of 
the “Lives of Rowlandson and Gillray,’’ bas arranged in 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-colors 
asingularly interesting and comprehensive exhibition of 
the works of English caricaturists from the days of Hogarth 
tothe present time. The drawings, paintings and engrav- 
ings exhibited number about fourteen hundred, and, being 
arranged in chronological order, present a lively and in- 
structive view of the changing manners of successive gen- 
erations of English men and women. From Hogarth to Du 
Maurier the change is indeed remarkable, butit is a ques- 
tion whether it be wholly in our favor. Our artists of the 
present day do not venture to satirize the vices and follies 
of society with the almost brutal frankness of their prede- 
cessors; but what ought we to conclude from this—that soci- 





» houses, houses! 


haps the true answer would be that we have altered in both 
respects. We are, at all events, vastly more decent than 
our forefathers, who blushed not to call a spade by its proper 
name. We never mention it now, at least in public. Pod- 
snappery is a flourishing institution of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In regarding the Exhibition from a more artistic point of 
view, we cannot but be struck by the superiority of Thomas 
Rowlandson’s genius to that of any of his contemporaries 
or successors, Of course, Hogarth, our first great humorist 
in art, remains to this day our greatest; but in the present 
exhibition he is represented only by a few slight sketches and 
by one of his inimitable engravings—that ‘‘ March of the 
Guards to Finchley,” which excited the ire of the gracious 
hater of painting and poetry, King George II. ‘‘A painter 
burlesque a soldier! He deserves to be picketed for bis in- 
solence. Take his trumpery out of my sight!” exclaimed 
His Majesty, when a proof of the engraving, which Hogarth 
had intended to dedicate to the King, was sent for the royal 
approval. The angry painter replied by immediately pub- 
lishing his work, with a dedication to the King of Prussia 
as ‘“‘an Encourager of the Arts’’; and Frederick, it is said, 
made him a handsome acknowledgment of the compliment. 
To return to Rowlandson. He was born in London in 
1756, and died there in 1827, after a somewhat irregular 
career, in the course of which he managed to dissipate at 
the gaming-table several considerable legacies. Like Ho- 
garth, he was far more than a mere caricaturist. He was 
an artist of rare accomplishments, an admirable draughts- 
man, a master of composition, especially in the grouping 
of figures, an observer of life and manners whose keen eye 
caught,andwhose ready pencil recorded,not only the humors 
and follies, but often also the graces of the society about 
him. Rowlandson’s female figures are frequently full of 
charm, their unaffected grace and animation strongly re- 
calling the happiest productions of Morland, to whom, in- 
deed, our artist seems to have shown a resemblance in 
other and less commendable ways. How delightful, for 
instance, is the drawing (known as “‘ Harmony”’) of two 
girls seated on a sofa! What unstudied ease of attitude! 
How fascinating the bright, frank, young faces, particu- 
larly that of the dark-eyed girl who looks up smiling from 
the music! The faces are possibly portraits, for the same 
lovely girls may be recognized in other drawings of Row- 
landson’s; in the ‘‘ Visit to the Aunt,” for example, and 
in its companion, the “ Visit to the Uncle,” a decrepit old 
gentleman who, mindful only of his gout, suffers with re- 
luctance the embraces of his blooming niece. 

Another of Rowlandson’s masterpieces isthe drawing of 
Old Vauxhall Gardens, for many years the most popular 
pleasure resort of the metropolis. The shady walks are 
thronged with people, beautiful girls, young dandies,old fog- 
rums—all the devotees of pleasure, in short, strolling, flirt. 
ing, ogling and drinking beneath the trees. On a high 
covered stage to the left of the spectator the orchestra is 
performing with right good-will, and, if one may judge 
from the energy displayed by the trumpeters, nearly drown- 
ing the voice of pretty Mrs. Weischel, who is wasting her 
melodious strains upon a decidedly inattentive audience. 
In a supper-box under the orchestra, deaf to the noise above 
and around him, sits Dr. Johnson, with Goldsmith and the 
faithful Boswell, and two lady friends. The likenesses are 
indifferent, but the Voctor’s voracious manner of feeding is 
hit off with great exactness. Ina colored aquatint of the 
same subject, which Rowlandson published at a later 
period, the likeness of Goldsmith, at least, is much im- 
proved. 

In the fine drawing entitled ‘‘ A Coffee House,’’ Rowland- 
son has introduced the libertine Prince of Wales (after- 
ward George IV), flirting with a buxom damsel who is 
mixing a bowl of punch at the bar; while Mr. George Mor- 
land, who is warming his back at the fire, directs unmis- 
takable glances of admiration to the same pretty barmaid. 

The ‘English Review” and the “French Review,” 
drawings executed for George 1V, and now the property of 
the Queen, must also be reckoned among Rowlandson’s 
finest performances. In the former the artist has thrown 
his strength chiefly into the delineation of the motley 
throng of spectators, whose oddities and mishaps form the 
subject of a most humorous foreground. The crowd is 
thickest to the left of the spectator, where a frightened 
horse, whose mane its equally frightened rider clutches 
with both hauds, upsets in its wild career a group of men 
and women, to the evident astonishment of a heavily 
laden donkey, which has just arrived on the scene. In the 
center a recumbent soldier, indifferent to the tumult, is en- 
joying the caresses of a pretty milkmaid, into whose over- 
turned pail, unnoticed by her, a thirsty dog is thrusting its 
head. To the right a gallant officer, who makes up in 
stoutuess for his deficiency in hight, assists a young lady 
to alight from her chaise. At the ‘‘ French Review ”’ the 
onlookers are mostly of higher rank, and their conduct is 
more decorous; but the artist has found full scope for the 
display of his satirical humor in the pompous strut and 
long mustachesof the French military. 

The Foxhunting and Racing series are full of Rowland- 
son’s characteristic life and spirit. Equally admirable is 
the drawing entitled ‘‘ Rehearsing in the Green Room,”’ 
where the great actress, Mrs. Siddons (great in all senses 
of the word), is shown rehearsing, with suitable vehe- 
mence, some tragic part—the mad scene from Belvidera, 
perhaps, while her father, old Kemble, prompts her, play- 

book in hand, his arms, legs, and even his tongue, all work- 
ing in involuntary sympathy with the ravings of his 
daughter. Little Henderson, whose head scarcely reaches 
above the tragic muse’s waist, is attitudinizing with al- 
most equal violence before a looking-glass in the back- 
ground. 

But an adequate account of the works of Rowlandson 
alone in the present Exhibition, would require a volume. 
He is represented by over two hundred and sixty drawings 
and engravings, scarcely one of which is undeserving of 
careful attention. One more series only I will mention— 
an interesting set of fifty-one drawings, forming a pictori- 





ety has become more virtuous or only moresqueamisb? Per- 
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Henry Wigstead, from London to the Isle of Wight and 
back, in the year 1782. The immediate object of the tour- 
ists was to visit the wreck of the “ Royal George,’’ memora- 
ble to every reader of Cowper; and one of Rowlandson’s 
drawings shows all that was at that time visible of it, the 
tops of the masts projecting above the quiet waters of 
Spithead. With his customary skill and humor Rowland- 
son has depicted in this series the various incidents and oc- 
casional misadventures which befell the travelers, the pic- 
turesque country and quaint old villages through which 
they passed, the old “ whiskey’ which they hired to 
drive through the New Forest, and which broke down on 
their first attempt to get into it; their adventures at the 
inns along the route, with the episode of “‘ a pretty hostess 
and an extravagant bill” at Lymington, and, generally, 
the characteristics of the people they met by the way, 
whether in town or country. 

James Gillray, who shares with Rowlandson the pre- 
eminence among English caricaturists of the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, had not much in common with his 
famous contemporary. Rowlandson’s burlesque is con- 
stantly tempered by his fine feeling for the graceful and 
picturesque. On the other hand Gillray, at least in the 
works upon which his reputation chiefly rests, was a cari- 
caturist pure and simple. But he was an admirable 
draughtsman, and his humor is often of the most biting 
and severe character. His satires are mostly political, and 
were well known at the palace, where they caused alter- 
nate amusement and irritation to honest King George, 
whose goggle eyes, coarse lips, and receding chin and fore- 
head, were often exaggerated by the caricaturist into a 
general expression of stolid imbecility, which it must have 
needed all that monarch’s good sense and good humor to 
forgive. Not less frequently was Gillray’s graver em- 
ployed to ridicule the enemies of his country, among whom 
the French naturally held a prominent position. One of 
his most humorous engravings is called ‘‘ La Siége dela 
Colonne de Pompée.’”’ A party of the French savants who 
accompanied Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt have taken 
refuge on the top of Pompey’s column from the Arabs, 
who, armed with muskets, arrows, and other weapons of 
offense,are endeavoring to dislodge them from their ex 
alted position. The savants, meanwhile, are keeping up a 
vigorous discharge of books and mathematical instruments 
upon their assailants, one of whom, a sturdy black archer, 
is knocked down by a ponderous folio inscribed, ‘* Projet 
de Fraternisation avec les Bédouins.” One savant is 
making frantic appealsto the besiegers, displaying at the 
same time a paper with the legend “Vive Mahomet, qui 
protégeoit les Sciences!”” Anotheris about to intrust his 
safety to a pair of artificial wings. A third has been 
pushed from his place on the top of the column, to which 
he still clings with one hand, while a “Project for making 
mankind immortal,”’ falls from his pocket. 

Napoleon himself was, of course, a frequent mark for 
Gillray’s satire. In one print he appears as the great 
French gingerbread-baker, drawing a new batch of ginger- 
bread kings out of his oven. In another he is the Corsican 
Fox, breathing his last in the firm grasp of poor George 
Ill. A third print represents King George and Queen 
Charlotte as the King and Queen of Brobdingnag, watch- 
ing with intense curiosity the performances of Gulliver 
(Napoleon), who is maneuvering his little boat in the cis- 
tern. The hatred and affected contempt of the English for 
the French nation and their great ruler find continual ex- 
pression in the works of Gillray and cther political carica- 
turists of that time. Even the fallof Napoleon gave not 
rise to more generous sentiments on the part of his implac- 
able enemies. George Cruikshank followed in Gillray’s 
footsteps, and represented the dethroned and exiled Em- 
peror in rags, crying his broken gingerbread for sale, while 
on the opposite coast a crowd of merry-makers dance round 
a flag with the inscription ‘‘ Vivent les Bourbons!’ 

Nor were the [rish more fortunate than the French at 
the hands of English caricaturists. The exhibition includes 
aseries of twenty water-color drawings by George Cruik- 
shank, illustrating Maxwell’s “‘ History of the Irish Rebel- 
lion in 1798,” a series not greatly distinguished by artistic 
merit (indeed, Cruikshank’s water-colors are usually in- 
ferior to his etchings), and in other respects signally dis- 
graceful both to the artist who designed and the public 
which applauded it. The atrocities, real or imaginary, 
committed by the rebels are exhibited in these drawings in 

the most repulsive aspect with which malice and ignorance 
could invest them, but not one hint is given of the far more 
numerous outrages of which they were the consequence— 
the torturings, the violations, the murders perpetrated by 
the yeomen and the British soldiers, by which an untaught 
and undisciplined peasantry was maddened to occasional 
acts of savage retaliation, and which sickened with shame 
and disgust the English Viceroy himself. 

But while we regret that our caricaturists too often em- 
ployed their talents in pandering to the popular prejudice 
against foreigners, we must give them credit for the whole- 
some castigations which they continually administered, 
with greater good-humor indeed but in the same uncom- 
promising spirit, to the follies of their own countrymen. 
No station, however exalted, escaped their lash. If Gillray 
laughed at the eccentricities of Farmer George, the Cruik- 
shanks and Seymour censured with severer satire the ir- 
regularities of his son and successor. Isaac Cruikshank 
(the father of the more famous George) portrayed the 
Prince Regent as Captain Macbeath, surrounded by his 
doxies; George Cruikshank’s ‘*‘ Court of Love” was a scath- 
ing exposure of the licentious habits, not only of the Regent 
himself, but also of his brothers, the Dukes of York, Cum- 
berland and Clarence. For non-political prints the fashions 
and fancies of society afforded never-failing themes. In 
Cruikshank’s ‘‘ Monstrosity of 1816, 1818 and 1822,’ the 
“‘ exquisites” of those days appear dressed in the extreme 
of the prevailing mode; and, with all due allowance for the 
artist’s humorous exaggeration, we doubt if at any other 
period before or since human creatures have consented to 

disguise themselves in costumes so ludicrously unbecom- 
ing. 





Little reason as we have to congratulate ourselves upon 
the general condition of art at the present time, it must be 
admitted that, in the particular branch of political carica- 
ture, the change from the days of Gillray and Cruikshank 
to our own has been in the right direction. We have got 
rid, for the most part, of the old grossness, the old brutal- 
ity, and have substituted a milder, more refined, but not 
necessarily less pungent, style of satire. The exceptions to 
this rule are, perhaps, tov inconsiderable to mention; but I 
have seen in certain of our modern periodicals occasional 
caricatures—some, especially, relating to the [rish people— 
of which the brutahty and unscrupulousness are unex- 
ceeded in the bitterest of Gillray’s productions, tho totally 
uprelieved by the skill and invention in which his works 
were never deficient. But many of the designs of such 
artists as Tenniel and Furniss may be, without extrava- 
gance, held up as models of what political caricature 
should be—severe without bitterness and humorous with- 
out indelicacy. 

The Exhibition is particularly rich in illustrations of the 
works of Charles Dickens, from the drawings of Browne 
and Cruikshank to the recent productions of Charles 
Green and Fred Barnard. Of all these the sketches by 
Hablot K. Browne (*“‘ Phiz’’) are the best known to readers 
of Dickens, and, in spite of the elaborate efforts of later 
artists, will probably remain the favorite illustrations of 
his work. They are, perhaps, a little amateurish in execu- 
tion, but full of point and fancy. Charles Green’s highly 
finished water-colors deserve praise for their excellent 
composition and fur the conscientious and generally satis- 
factory attempts of the artist to embody on his paper the 
characters conceived by the novelist. John Leech also 
appears as an illustrator of Dickens with two original 
sketches for the ‘“‘ Christmas Carol.’”’ He is, however, bet- 
ter represented by a number of his inimitable pencil 
sketches for Punch, and misrepresented by some of his ex- 
cruciating sketches in oils, which give one the impression 
that this most genial and delightful of humorists must 
have been afflicted with color-blindness. 

Mr. Du Maurier exhibits a considerable collection of his 
original drawings for Punch, including many of his ex- 
quisitely ludicrous satires on the so-called ‘‘ esthetic” 
movement. But it is impossible for me here to record even 
the names of all the talented artists who are represented 
in the Exhibition. There is one more, however, who must 
not be passed unnoticed, the most charming and graceful 
of recent humorists in art—the late Randolph Caldecott. 
It were unjust to compare Caldecott with Rowlandson, 
whose masterly execution and extraordinary power of 
composition remain without parallel since his day in 
the field of humorous art. But in the freedom and 
decision of Caldecott’s handling, the grace of his 
village maidens, the picturesqueness of his bits of scen- 
ery, the quaint humor of his incidents, we are 
conscious of qualities which place him in some respects 
nearer the great master than any of his contemporaries. 
Caldecott really possessed something of that rare aptitude 
for observing and recording the essential qualities of 
things which we call genius. His animals of all kinds are 
frequently admirable. Notice, for instance, the intense 
interest with which a cat and her three kittens are watch- 
ing the rat’s tail hanging out of window in oneof the illus- 
trations to ‘‘ A Frog he would a-wooing go’’; or the side- 
long glance of that dog at the commencement of the pique 
of which Goldsmith has narrated the tragic result: or that 
other dog, looking round the corner at the unsuspecting 
cat that killed the rat in the house that Jack built. But 
Caldecott’s works are so well known by the excellent re- 
productions that it is hardly necessary here to point out 
the touches of sly humor or of simple grace with which 
they abound. 

The collection of drawings and engravings is supple- 
mented by a small collection of autographs and other ob- 
jects of interest. Among these, one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties is Hogarth’s original printed advertisement of that 
singular sale by auction on the 25th of January, 1745, when 
he disposed of the six oil-paintings of the ‘‘ Harlot’s Prog- 
ress,”’ the eight of the ‘“‘ Rake’s Progress,”’ the “‘ Four Times 
of the Day,’ and the ‘“‘Strolling Actresses,.’’ The prices are 
set down in the margin in Hogarth’s own handwriting. 
His reputation was at this time established, yet these nine- 
teen masterpieces of art and humor brought, upon an aver- 
age, little more than £22 apiece! 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Personalities. 


A SUCCESSOR to the late King John of Abyssinia is 
soon to be crowned. He is a nephew of King John. His 
title will be Menelek II. He is now advancing with a fine 
retinue to Adowel, where all the kings of Abyssinia are 
crowned. The new King’s mother was a common beggar 
whose beauty fascinated King Haelon when she came ask- 
ing alms at the doors of the palace. Menelek is described 
as almost coal black, short and dumpy. He has a remark- 
able fondness for machinery and implements of all kinds. 
He is said to have ruined a dozen or more watches and 
alarm clocks taking them apart and trying to put them to- 
gether again, but he is now a proficient watch tinker. 





....Col. F. D. Grant, United States Minister to Vienna, 
has written a letter to the World, in this city, in regard to 
his father’s burial-place. He relates a conversation with 
General Grant just previous to his death, in which a pref- 
erence was expressed for burial either at St. Louis, Galena 
or New York. Colonel Grant said to his father that the 
nation might desire to have him buried in Washington. 
The General seemed to acquiesce, making the only condi- 
tion that a place should be kept for Mrs. Grant by his side. 
There is some talk now of taking the remains to Washing- 
ton, and Colonel Grant says that the family will accept 
whatever the nation may decide is best, if only the last 
condition of his father is carried out. 





ee 

.. .We are continually reading of the private affairs of 
men of wealth, but it is not often that we have an 
into the home-life of our women of wealth. Ing 
are not apt to know who our women of wealth are, 
of course a few notable exceptions. The October Cosmo. 
politan gives the facts and figures, as well as the Portraits 
of many of our wealthy women. There we read such 
formation as this: ‘“‘ Mrs. Leland Stanford has the 
and most valuable collection of diamonds in the 
excepting, of course, the crown jewels of Russia and Eng. 
land.” 


---.A society has been organized in Germany for the pur. 
chase and restoration of the house in which Beethoven was 
born. It is more than a hundred years since he was born 
and tho his memory has been glorified in many places by 
statues and other memorials, his birthplace has re 
unnoticed. The society in Germany has a branch in this 
country who are to give a concert here in December in aid 
of the fund. 


....Ex-Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin is exceedingly 
fond of sport. There is no man of his age in the country 
perhaps who enjoys a day at fishing and shooting more 
than he. He is never more interesting than when recount. 
ing his exploits in the field or in the woods. They say that 
he has been doing a lot of partridge shooting this year, 


-...Mrs, Louise Chandler Moulton will not return to this 
country to spend the winter in Boston as has been her cys. 
tom for many years. She will leave London soon for Italy 
to pass the winter there. Her friend, Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney will spend the winter in London. 


Pebbles. 


A DEALER in preserved meats has for his motto Pog. 
sum: Il can.—Exchange. 











-...The grub makes the butter fly; the blacksmith makes 
the fire fly.— Yonkers Gazette. 


-..-Some men have a mission; others have not even the 
promise of a consulate.— Life. 


---» You cannot always tell the amount of gas in a poem 
by its meter.—Baltimore American. 


-..“ Do you know Italian?” ‘‘By sight only. I’m not 
on speaking terms with it.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


:...To the small boy who has to wear his father’s made- 
over apparel life seems one dreary ex-pants.—Puck. 


...-‘*The land speaks for itself—eh, Jones?’ “I know: 
but I’m not certain yet just how the land lies.””—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


.--“‘How Long Girls Should be Courted,”’ is the title of 
an article in a Texas paper. Very much the same as short 
girls, we should say.—Texas Siftings. 


....“‘ How does it happen that you have your hand in my 
pocket?” ‘‘Oh, pray excuse me, sir, I am very absent- 
minded! I used to have a coat exactly like yours,”—Fue- 
gende Blatter. 


-... Teacher: “ Tommy, what is half of eight?” Pupil: 
“Sideways or top?”’ Teacher: ‘“‘What do you mean?” 
Pupil: “‘ Well, half from the top of 8 is 0, and half side- 
ways is 3.""—Time. 


..-.“* Do you remember how ten years ago in this very 
place you offered yourself to me?”’ ‘ Oh, yes, and you re- 
fused me.” ‘‘ I have been reconsidering the matter.” “So 
have 1.’’—Fliegende Blatter. 


.... The honeymoon is that part of married life when the 
bride spends her time in trying to find out what her hus 
band likes to eat, and he spends his time in trying to eat it 
after she has cooked it.— Atchison Globe. 


....‘* Any fried oysters?” he asked of the keeper of an 
eating-stall on the market. ‘‘ Well, no, not exactly fried 
oysters,’’ she answered. ‘‘What is it?”? ‘‘Cold corned 
beef.’”’ ‘‘ Oh, that’s near enough; and you may slice me off 
some. I expect it’s all in the name, any way.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


... Judge: “You are a freeholder.”’ Prospective jury 
man: ‘Yes sir.”” Judge: ‘‘ Married or single »’ Prospec- 
tive juryman: “Married three years ago last month.” 
Judge: ‘‘Have you formed or expressed any opinion”— 
Prospective juryman: “Not since I was married, three 
years ago.’’—Springfield Union. 


.... Visitor to editorial sanctum: “Here is an article 
1 have prepared on the political situation.” Editor: 
‘Really, my dear sir, we have so many political articles oD 
hand, that’’— Visitor: “ I know it; half the jackasses of the 
country are writing on the subject, and I thought it was 
time for me to say something.””—Buston Commercial Bul- 
letin. 


....A little girl in Plainfield was very thoughtful on the 
way from morning service ona recent Sunday. The last 
hymn had been, ‘“‘ Even me, even me.”’ Finally she asked 
her mother, who was holding her by the hand: “ Mamma, 
did Adam write that hymn?” “Why no, my child,” said 
her mamma; “why do you ask that?’ ‘ Because it says 
‘ Eve and me.’””—Exchange. 


....A New York pastor, who, tho a Scotchman, had lived 
in America over forty years, was one day taken to task by 
his daughter for the broadness of his accent in the propua- 
ciation of the word difference. ‘* How do I pronounce it ” 
he asked. ‘‘You say dufference.” ‘ And what do you 
say?” ‘Difference.”’ Looking at her for a moment, 
getting her to repeat, he continued: ‘‘ Well, now, will you 
just be so kind as to tell me the dufference between duffer- 
ence and dufference ?”” The daughter gave up her hopeless 
scholar to“ gang his ain gait” in pronunciation hene® 
forth—Harper’s Magazine. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN THE DEL- 
AWARE VALLEY. 


BY PROF. GEO, F. WRIGHT, 


At the meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Science at Toronto, the most important ad- 
ditions to the evidence of pre-historic man in America came 
from the Delaware Valley, where some exceptionally inter- 
esting paleoliths have recently been found by Dr. C.C. 
Abbott, at Trenton, N. J., and Mr. H. T. Cresson, near Clay- 
mont, Del. Mr. Cresson’s specimen was a quartz about 
four inches long and three inches wide, shaped like a 
“qgrtle back,” tho considerably thicker in proportion than 
implements of that type usually are. This implement was 
found by Mr. Cresson when in company with Mr. McGee 
and Mr. Holmes, of Washington, and it was undoubtedly 
in place, in what Mr. McGee calls the “* Columbia gravel” 
(because ofits developmentin tne District of Columbia), 
but which is more generally known as the “‘ Philadelphia 
red gravel and brick clay.’”’ The implement, however, is 
not so unequivocally of human manufacture as to be above 
suspicion. By both Mr. Cresson and Dr. Abbott, however, 
the evidence of artificial origin is thought to be clear, tho 
they are both ready to await the judgment of other experts. 

Dr. Abbott’s specimen, singularly enough, tho made of 
argillite, is almost identical in size and shape with that 
found by Mr. Cresson near Claymont. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is so clearly of artificial origin that its character 
cannot be questioned. On the other hand, there may be 
room to question whether it was found in the so-called 
Trenton gravels, where Dr. Abbott has heretofore exclu- 
sively found paleolithic implements, or whether it was in 
thesomewhat older formation denominated, as above, ‘‘Co- 
jambia gravel.’’ From the description given, there would, 
however, seem to be little doubt that it is from this older 
formation. Angas Mr. Cresson began a year or more avo 
tofind paleoliths in this older formatien, there isno occa- 
sion to look with special suspicion upon subsequently re- 
ported discoveries in a corresponding situation. 

The repeated discovery of paleolithic implements in this 
older depo-it brings into greater and greater prominence 
the geological questions at issue. Both the Trenton gravel 
and the Philadel phia deposits belong, without doubt, tothe 
Quaternary; but in the opinion of some they areseparated 
py avery long actualintervaloftime. By Mr. McGee these 
deposits are supposed to mark two distinct Glacial epochs, 
of which the first was from three to ten times as long ago 
asthe second. Consequently, if this view of the case is 
correct, these more recent discoveries by Mr. Cresson and 
Dr. Abbott give an enormous antiquity to man upon this 
continent. It is proper to say, however, that the late Prof. 
Henry Carvill Lewis was firmly convinced that the deposits 
at Philadelphia upon which the city is built, and which he 
denominated the Philadelphia red gravel and brick-clay, 
belonged to an earlier stage of the Glacial period whose 
closing floods deposited the gravel upon which the city of 
Trenton, N. J., is built. 

It is not necessary to attempt to settle this question at 
the present time, but it is important to point out to ob- 
servers in that vicinity the means of shedding light upon 
it. The Philadelphia deposits of red gravel and brick clay 
can be traced southward down the Delaware River, past 
Claymont (where Cresson’s discoveries have been made), to 
Wilmington, Del., and again up the river past Trenton, N. 
J.,to the glacial limits at Belvidere, N. J. The Trenton 
deposits disappear not far below Trenton, but, up the river, 
may be traced, as low terraces, even beyond the glacial 
boundary. The Trenton deposits, also, are never covered 
by the Philadelphia clays, but are found in channels and 
recesses which have been excavated from the Philadelphia 
deposits. Hence their later origin is clear. How great the 
separation is between the ages of these deposits, however, 
can be determined only by a discussion of the broader 
questions relating to the general facts of glaciation 
throughout the country. Even tho it should be found that 
the moraine deposits across the Delaware and Susquehan- 
na Valleys should overlie the Columbia gravels to some ex- 
tent, it is not by any means certain thateven that would be 
decisive proof of two distinct glacial epochs; for, on Lewis’s 
supposition, the Philadelphia red Gravel and brick clay 
Was deposited in the early part of the Glacial period, when 
there was a moderate subsidence of the coast during the ad- 
Vance, and about the culmination of the period; whereas 
the Trenton deposits were laid down near the close of the 
period, when the land had regained its present relative alti- 
tude. The problem invites the earnest and painstaking 
attention of all students who are in position to shed light 
Upon it, 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 








Sanitary. 
TEMPERANCE AND HEALTH. 


Iris an encouraging fact that a large and influential por- 
tion of this nation has come to realize that the use of alco- 
holic drinks is more than a private and persenal concern. 
It involves the man as a citizen and hence is a public con- 
cern. It strikes at the integrity of the family relation and 
such must attract the attention of the State. It has to 
do with the order of society and so demands special and 
Police regulation. It affects our financial prosperity and so 
Must have material consideration. In every aspect it 
Somes within the domain of political economy; but in 
none More than that which relates to the health of the in- 

vidual and its effecs upon present and prospective popu- 

After all, the material resuurces of a country are 

Rot chiefly in soils, or torests, or mines, or cattle. The charac- 
ter and ability of the population is the sovereign idea. 
ver attacks or undermines the public health is a 

Most serious consideration. All the more if it not only 





agation and continuation of peril to theState. We see and 
hear enough of the ruin which alcohol brings upon the 
physical health of individuals. As relating to the organs 
of the human body Dickinson has we}] termed it the very 
‘genius of degenerations.’”’ As relating to function, we 
know how often it disturbs digestion, deranges secretions, 
and irritates vital parts. Harley and others have shown 
this to be true, not only of those who are regarded as in- 
dulging to excess, but of most who rank as moderate 
drinkers, 

But we have not had so fully presented the entailments 
of alcohol. There is not a realization of how the effects dis- 
tribute themselves through succeeding generations in 
divers varieties. The more heredity is studied the more ap- 
parent it is how the individual tends to reproduce himself. 
The diseased lung, or liver, or heart, either repeats itself 
in some of the descent, or its consequences appear in some 
general impairment of function or force. Even where 
there is no organic change, not less distinctly do we find 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, gout, and neuralgias. Close anal- 
ysis and the accumulation of facts is more and 
more demonstrating how organic changes or evil 
physical habits mingle in the overflowing current of pos- 
terity. Since alcohol more than any other one food or 
drink makes its record on organs and functions, it would 
be strange if it formed any exception to the law. The fact 
that some escape, that some take most after the sound pa- 
rent and not after the unsound one, that thereis a constant 
dilution of the heredity by successive marriages, and that 
there is a recuperation and conservation in nature, which 
often in the end overcomes this heredity, does not militate 
against the serious risks and impairments which occur. 
Nor are we to assume that no impairment has occurred, 
unless we see some marked result such as inherited taste 
for alcohol, mental disturbances, or a tendency to crime. 
There are protean forms of result. Dr. Elam, who has 
studied heredity more asa philosophic and skilled physi- 
cian than as a reformer, says: ‘It is not necessary that 
children should always inherit the actual alcoholic tenden- 
cies of their parents in order to present a type of progress- 
ive degradation. The offspring inherit either the original 
vice or some of its countless protean transformations.”’ 
We think that Dr. L. D. Mason is right when he submits 
and substantiates the following proposition: ‘‘ Alcoholism 
in progenitors will produce physical and mental degen- 
eration intheir descendants and all the neuroses that 
arise from a defective nerve organization—epilepsy, cho- 
rea, paralysis—and all grades of mental degeneration from 
slight enfeeblement of intellect to insanity and complete 
idiocy. The laws which regulate these degenerative 
changes are similar in their mode of development and ac- 
tion to those that govern congenital degenerative changes 
from other inherited causes.”’ It would be strange if this 
were not the case. Statistics fully confirm theexpectation 
of these entailments. A very great excess in proportion is 
found both iu asylums and in penal institutions of those 
who have had thisinheritance. Recently more care has 
been taken to separate other exciting causes such as arise 
from lust, avarice, etc., but the very large percentage still 
remaivs. Worse,even than the number of drunkards that 


can point to an inebriate ancestry, is the fact that so 
many have inherited a weakness of will and diminished 
power of resistance in the prezence of temptation. There 
is an undermining of the foundations—an impairment of 
will-power and so a loss in that true stamina of character 
which imparts a perfect mastery of self. Hence it is that 
in no ordinary sense is the excessive use of ardent spirits 
the concern of the State and of the whole people for our 
peace and prosperity, our civilization and nationality are 
involved both in the present and in the results entailed to 
the future generations. 


School and College. 


THE Ohio State University, at Columbus, opened with 
indications of a larger attendance than ever before re- 
corded. The University regrets the loss of Prof. Alfred H. 
Welsh, of the Chair of English Literature, whose text- 
books and whose work on the ‘‘ Development of English 
Literature and Language’”’ had justly gained for him much 
renown. Energetic and ambitious, he had so taxed his 
constitution and nervous system that a severe cold carried 
him off. His place has been happily filled by Prof. James 
Chalmers, formerly of Eureka College, Ill. There are also 
two other new professors this year; one, Benj. L. Bowen, 
a polished and entnusiastic gentleman, formerly of the 
University of Rochester, is filling the vacancy in the 
French department, due to the absence of Miss Alice K. 
Williams in France; the other, J. W. Queen, formerly from 
the Penesylvania Millitary Academy and Princeton, active 
and progressive in _ fills the place rendered vacant in 
the Department of History and Political Science by the 
absence of Prof. Geo. W. Knight, who is studying in Ger- 
many. 











....The new institution at Worcester, Mass., Clark Uni- 
versity, was formally opened last week. The founder, Mr. 
Clark, presented a statement setting forth his purposes in 
endowing the university, and President G. Stanley Hall 
delivered bis inaugural address. There were also addresses 
by Senator Hoar and others. President Hall, in speaking 
ot the plans of the University, said: ‘‘We have selected a 
closely-related group of five departments, and these will be 
made the five best possible. Our strongest universities are 
too feeble to do justice to all the departments, old and 
new, that they undertake.” 


...-Tho still without a President, Oberlin College has be- 
gun the year with the largest attendance of its history—a 
hundred more than last year. The freshman class numbers 
126 in the classical and philosophical courses. Prof. W. I. 
Thomas has been appointed to the chair of English for the 
year; Professor Ballantine is chairman of the faculty. Ex- 
President Fairchild continues his teaching in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


.... Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., enters apon its 


fifty-eighth year of existence with a freshman class of sev- 
enty-one. This exceeds all former freshman classes in the 


DOMESTIC. 


THE chief events of the week have beer the meeting of 
the International American Congress, at Washington, and 
the elections in the new States in the Northwest. The In- 
ternational Congress assembled in the State Department 
on Wednesday, October 2d, all the nations being repre- 
sented, except San Domingo, which declined, and Chili, 
whose delegates-were delayed. Secretary Blaine delivered 
the address of welcome in behalf of the United States. 
We regret that we cannot print his address in full. We 
give some of the mere important passages : 


“Like situations beget like sympathies and impose like duties. 
We meet in the firm belief that the nations of America ought to 
and can be more helpful each to the other than they now are, 
and that each will find advantage and profit from an enlarged 
intercourse with the others. 

“We believe that we should be drawn together more closely 
by the highways of the sea, and that at no distant day the rail- 
way system of the North and South will meet upon the Isthmus 
and connect by land routes the political and commeicial capi- 
tals of all America. We believe that hearty co-operation, based 
on hearty confidence, will save all American States from the 
burdens and evils which have long and cruelly afflicted the 
older nations of the world. We believe that a spirit of justice, 
of common and equal interest, between the American States 
will leave no room for an artificial balance of power like unto 
that which has led to wars abroad and drenched Europe in 
blood. We believe that friendship, avowed with candor and 
maintained with good faith, will remove from the American 
States the necessity of guarding Loundary lines between them- 
selves with fortifications and military forces. We believe that 
standing armies, beyond those which are needed for public 
order and the safety of internal administration, should be un- 
known on both American continents. We believe that friend- 
ship and not force, the spirit of just law and not the violence of 
the mob, should be the recognized rule of administration be- 
tween American nations anain American nations. 

“To these subjects, and those which are cognate thereto, the 
attention of this Conference is earnestly and cordially invited 
by the Government of the United States. It will be a great gain 


when we shall acquire that common confidence on which ail 
international friendship must rest. It will be a greater gain 
when we shall be able to draw the people of all American na- 
tions into closer acquaintance with each other—an end to be fa- 
cilitated by mere frequent and more rapid intercommunication. 
It will be the greatest gain when the personal and commercial 
relations of the American States, South and North, shal! be so 
developed and so regulated that each shall acquire the highest 
possible advantage trom uhe enlightened and enlarged inter- 
course of all.” 


After the conclusion of Mr. Blaine’s address he retired, and 
the Congress organized by choosing the Hon. John B. Hen- 
derson, of Missouri, President pro tem. A committee was 
appointed to report to the Congress at its next meeting 
such committees as may be necessary to facilitate the busi- 
ness of the Congress. The Congress then elected Secretary 
Blaine as its President. After the session, which was 
brief, President Harrison gave an informal reception to 
the delegates. Tne Congress will meet again about the 
middle of November. Meantime they are making a tour of 
the United States as guests of this Government. 


...-On Tuesday of last week the first elections were held 
in the new States of North and South Dakota, Washington 
and Montana. The new constitutions were ratified. Inthe 
two Dakotas and in Washington a Prohibition Amendment 
was voted upon. It was defeated in Washington, but 
adopted in the Dakotas, receiving a large majority in 
South Dakota und a smaller majority in North Dakoia. 
The resultin North Dakota was asurprise tothe oppo- 
nents of Prohibition; they had expected to carry that State. 
The four States elected five Congressmen, two in South 
Dakota and one each in the other States. All five are Re- 
publicans, and it is estimated that the majority of the Re- 
publican candidate in Montana will reach 1,200. The other 
Congressmen were elected also by large majorities. Each 
State also elected a Governor and other State officers, in- 
cluding a judiciary anda State Legislature. All the Legis- 
latures except Montana are Republican and each will 
elect two Republicans to the United States Senate. The 
Republicans also carried the Gubernatorial ticket in the 
Dakotas and in Washington, the Democrats electing the 
State ticket in Montana. Special interest was felt in the 
election in Montana, as it was held under the Australian 
ballot system, being the first State election in this country 
under that system. All thereports indicate that it worked 
satisfactorily and caused little or no delay in the voting. 
There was a sharp contest in the two Dakotas and in Wash- 
ington over the selection of capitals for the new States. In 
South Dakota Pierre was elected asthe temporary capital. 
lu Washington a majority being required overall and no 
town receiving it, a new election will be necessary. Deti- 
nite figures of the election cannot be given until the official 
count shall bave been had. 


....The Democrats of Massachusetts, last week, nomi- 
pated a full Stateticket, headed by the Hon. W. G. Rns- 
sell for Governor. Their platform demands free wool and 
coal and iron. 


....The President has appointed Edward O. Leech, of the 
District of Columbia, to be Directer of the Mint, vice Dr. 
J. P. Kimball resigned. 


FOREIGN. 
....Re-ballots were taken last Sunday in the districts in 
France in which the recent elections for members of the 


Chamber of Deputies were without definite result. The 
weather was fine, and a host of electors presented them- 
selves at the polls. The voting in Paris proceeded iu per- 
fect quietness. It is estimated that two-thirds of the 183 
constituencies which balloted have gone Republican. ‘The 
Conservatives calculate upon the return of two of their 
candidates in Paris. The followers of General Bou- 
langer are deserting him. M. Laguerre and other 
former Boulangists have ceased to mention the Gen- 
eral’s name, and now style themselves only Revision- 
ists. All the members of the National Committee will 
confer with General Boulanger in London this week. 
It is reported that a split has occurred between Boulanger 
and Count Dillon because of the former’s assertion that 
the bargain with the Conservatives had ;caused a loss of 
seats to the Boulangists. Thetotal returns for Paris show 
the election of 22 Republicaus and 14 Boulangists. 


....The Province of Cagliari, in Sardinia, has been rav- 
aged by a terrific storm, in which 240 houses were de 
stroyed. One hundred persons were buried in the ruins of 
buildings shattered by the storm, thirty persons were 
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killed, and hundreds wounded. 
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EGATIONALISTS AT WORCESTER. 

THE Congregationalists have 475,000 communicants in 
the United States. They are exceeded in numbers only 
by the Roman Catholics, Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians and Disciples. That they have made a mark in 
the history of the country quite beyond the ratio of their 
numbers cannot be denied. Their Triennial National 
Council meets in Worcester this week. 

The membership of the Council will be about 450, 
nearly one for every thousand members. This mem- 
bership will be a delegate one,as truly delegated from 
its conferences and associations as is the membership of 
the Episcopal Convention or the Presbyterian General 
Assembly; and yet the Council will take not a single 
vote which will have a single particle of authority over 
asingle church or benevolent body connected with the 
denomination. When the Episcopal Convention directs 
that the Nicene Creed shall be said on Christmas Day, 
every Episcopal church in the United States is compel- 
led to obey. The Congregational Council can give no 
directions to anybody, nothing more than godly advice. 

As might be expected under these circumstances, the 
business of such a body is very little. Its chief func- 
tion is fellowship and discussion of such interesting 
questions as may be presented. A glance at the pro- 
gram shows how difficult it was for the Committee in 
charge to find topics to go through the week. The be- 
nevolent societies will make their statements. Such 
questions as ‘‘ The Church and the Young,” ** The Need 
of Bible Study,” ‘‘ The Deficiency in Ministerial Supply,” 
‘*The Church and the Working Man ” and * Religion in 
the Public Schools” have been elected. It is easy to 
see however, that the real questions to be discussed, 
and the discussion of which may be sharp and their 1m- 
portance very great, are not down in the program at all. 

The first and most critical question will come imme- 
diately on the opening of the session and may crowd 
the program considerably. The white Conference of 
Georgia, made up chiefly of independent Methodist 
churches in the mountain regions of the State, which 
have been brought over into the Congregational body, 
will apply for admission by delegates. Another Congre- 
gational Association, covering the same ground, but 
made up of colored churches, is already connected with 
the National Council. The only reason for the existence 
of the two bodies in the same State is that the members 
of the new body do not desire to be associated with 
colored people. It was beyond all question for the sake 
of escaping this fellowship with colored people that the 








new conference was organized and that sufficient Metho- 
dist churches were persuaded to become Congregational 
and support the three or four unallied white churches 
of Atlanta. Whatever personal elements may be in- 
volved, or whatever recriminations may have been in- 
dulged in, the naked fact stands out, that the National 
Council will be asked to admit into membership a Con- 
ference whose only reason for existence is its subservi- 
ency to color caste. Congregationalism has allowed 
great liberties. One does not need to go back so far as 
the Hartford dissension to know that elective affinity 
has been allowed its place as well as geographical 
boundaries in the organization of local bodies. New 
York will offer another such case to the National 
Council, But in a case of elective affinity the basis 
of elective affinity may be considered. It is unde- 
niable that the white Georgia Conference has rejected, 
and without giving any reasons except that the plans 
were impracticable, any and all plans of union which 
would put them in membership with colored churches. 
This denies the hitherto accepted theory and practice 
of the Congregational body. It is an offense equal to 
that of theological heresy. It is persisted in, notwith- 
standing the very strong advice given by the Home 
Missionary Society, at its last meeting. It should be 
remembered that the division of the white and colored 
Methodists in the South was urged on the ground that 
it would be a bridge, and not a wall, and that the result 
has been not only that those Conferences which sepa- 
rated have increased their membership at only half the 
rate of those which remained undivided, but that the 
division has become more and more marked, and is 
made an argument all through the South for the caste 
spirit; while some who then advocated the division of 
conferences are now urging the setting up of a separate 
Church. We cannot see how this is any time for com- 
promise. The noble record of the Presbyterian Church, 
at its last General Assembly, with its enthusiastic col- 
ored membership, as contrasted with the angry or 
despairing utterances of the colored Episcopalians con- 
sequent on their separation from the whites in Virginia 
and South Carolina, should also be considered. This 
question can hardly be settled without full and fearless 
discussion, which may occupy much time. 

The constitution of missionary societies will also be 
in everybody’s mind, and could easily be brought up. 
But the meeting of the American Board the following 
week in New York will have this for a special subjec:, 
and it may be thought indelicate to anticipate the dis- 
cussion there. Nevertheless, whatever uneasy feeling 
there may be on the subject, can hardly fail to find some 
expression from those who desire to have the benevolent 
societies more directly represent the churches which 
support them. 

Altho it has not yet come before the public, it is not 
improbable that serious differences will find expression 
as to the relation of the two societies working in Utah. 
While the war against Mormonism has been grandly 
successful of late, and Gentile and Christian influence is 
rapidly gaining the mastery over that of Mormonism, 
yet there is needed considerable re-adjustment of mission 
work there. We see no reason why these differences 
should not be freely discussed, and this may facilitate 
the settlement of them by the two societies. 

The question of consolidating the missionary periodi- 
cals is also likely to be presented. The opinion of those 
that receive these magazines appears to be strongly in 
favor of their consolidation. The opinion of those who 
publish them is about as unanimous against it. The 
Presbyterians have tried the experiment for a couple of 
years and have not yet come to a conclusion. We trust 
the Congregationalists will make haste slowly. 

It will be seen that the topics really to be considered 
are not one of them the topics on the program. The 
program may have to be crowded a good deal to accom- 
modate the real topics. A meeting so constituted is 
very likely to take the reins in its own bands and make 
its own program. It is also to be noticed that the real 
questions all have to do with the benevolent societies. 
The Georgia question 1s really one between the policy of 
the Home Missionary Society and that of the American 
Missionary Association. The question of organization 
of societies has to do with the American Board. The 
Utah question is one between the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and the New West Education Commission. The 
publication question is one of all the societies. This is 
as it should be. The mission work of the body is its only 
important work; and upon that work the members of 
the denomination should keep a sympathetic and at the 
same time a jealous eye. 


-— 
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DARWINISM AND DEISM. 


In Dr. McCosh’s extremely interesting article upon the 
question, Is there Final Cause in Evolution? he concerns 
himself chiefly with the marvelous signs of adaptation 
that appear in Nature, especially as these adaptations are 
of service in preserving and prolonging the life of the 
species. The line of argument upon which the evolu- 
tionists commended by Dr. McCosh proceed is, however, 
one peculiarly liable to branch off into a barren, if not 
positively dangerous, field, where, in our conceptions, the 
benevolent purposes of the creation will be wholly sub- 
ordinated to a particular theoretical method of accom- 











Se 
plishment. We are in danger of permitting the splendor 
of the means to eclipse the glory of the ends. The 
ger is similar to that encountered in certuin ¢ 5 
speculations in which all true conceptions of the 
of the will are strangled by an all-embracing doctrine of 
foreordination. The Darwinist is tempted to ignore 7“ 
tirely the benevolent purposes of creation in deference ty 
the logical necessities of his theory, which requires 
every advantageous arrangement should be effective asa 
means of preserving the life of the species. Of ends be 
yond and higher than this, it knows nothing and wij ad. 
mit nothing. Thus Mr. Darwin wrote, in the sixth eg. 
tion of his ‘Origin of Species,” that if any 
‘‘have been created for the sake of beauty, to delight 
man or the Creator, or for the sake of mere variety, that 
fact would be absolutely fatal to my theory”; and he ig 
reported to have said, that on account of the embarrag, 
ments to his theory raised by the existence of such beauty 
as is seen in the feathers of the golden pheasant and the 
peacock, he never could behold these animals without 
shuddering and feeling sick at his stomach. To remoye 
the objection, or, as Mr. Darwin himself would say, to 
‘“‘wriggle” out of it, he invented his elaborate theory of 
sexual selection, presuming that animals themselves haye 
somewhat the same tastes and sense of beauty that we 
find in man. But all this Mr. Wallace, in attempting to 
restore Natural Selection to its original supremacy, dig. 
proves—holding that ‘‘in imputing to insects and binds 
the same love of color for its own sake and the same e&. 
thetic tastes as we ourselves possess, we may be as far 
from the truth as were those writers who held that the 
bee was a good mathematician, and that the honey-comb 
was constructed throughout to satisfy its refined mathe. 
matical instincts; whereas it is now generally admitted 
to be the result of the simple principle of economy of 
material applied to a primitive cylindrical cell.” 

In view of these facts we are compelled to express our 
disagreement with Dr. McCosh when he says that evoln- 
tionists in general, and Huxley in particular, hold that 
Evolution does not interfere in any way with the doctrine 
of Final Cause. Evolutionists must, of course, in reagon 
admit that a doctrine of Final Cause in Nature, will gur- 
vive,even if the most thorough-going form of their theory 
should be established. But this would by no means be 
the doctrine of design or Final Cause to which we have ae- 
customed ourselves, and of which there is abundant eyi- 
dence. The doctrine of design as held by thorough-going 
evolutionists is a revival of the theories of the deists of a 
century or more ago. It postulates a God at the begin- 
ning of the development, but rules him out of the field 
forever afterward. It sets God so bigh up and puts him 
so far off that he is of no practical use as a personal helper 
for a struggling and despairing world. It excludes mir- 
acles and leaves no room for Providence or grace. 

In our heading we have, by way of accommodation, 
used ‘‘ Darwinism” as synonomous with ‘ Evolution.” 
But as is well known the term should not, by good rights, 
be made to stand for Evolution, but only fora theory em- 
bracing so much of affiliation in species as can fairly be 
proved by legitimate evidence; and certainly no such 
theory has been so far established as seriously to disturb 
the doctrine of design as ordinarily understood. This 
was well shown in the writings of Prof. Asa Gray upon 
the subject, whom we commend as a safer guide to follow 
in these matters than Mr. Wallace, and perhaps even than 
Dr. McCosh, who does not seem to appreciate the limita- 
tions of proof respecting the origin of species so keenly 
as our great botanist did. 

Still, we are ready to grant that, as Dr. McCosh inti- 
mates, great advantages are to accrue from a reasonable 
enlargement of our conception of the Creator's plan in 
Nature. Doubtless we have, in many cases, set too nat- 
row limits to the Almighty in the scope of his designs. 
As we used to think of the earth as the center of the uni- 
verse, and the sun as made for its special service, 80 we 
have in other things fixed our thought too exclusively 
upon some narrow circle of uses to which organic parts 
have been put, as the main design of their existence. It 
is altogether probable that the designs of the Creator are 
in many things Higher up and farther off and more com- 
prehensive than we have been wont to suppose. 

At the same time it is important to bear constantly in 
mind that all theories of Evolution are compelled to 
reckon with other than mere natural forces. The uni- 
verse is more than a bundle of physical energies. The 
whole creation is permeated with a moral purpose. 
the wants of the moral universe must have recognition 
in any successful attempt to interpret the course of 
Nature. The establishment of Christianity, for instance, 
is not an incident but an end, having a more comprehet- 
sive purpose than to secure the survival of the species 
The creation of man, likewise, is so detinite a purpose %& 
to break the chain of mere natural causation. Thes¢ 
moral necessities are disturbing forces which will not 
permit themselves to be ignored. They have had theif 
part in determining Nature’s laws. This certainly We 
have to admit if we believe in miracles and in the mii 
trations of the Holy Spirit. This we have to admit if we 
believe in the freedom of the human will. This also w® 
must recognize if we hold to the immortality of the 
human soul. 

The late Asa Gray (whose loss we lament as no less 
Christian philosophy than to natural history) 












recognizing to the utmost the scope of Natural Selection — 
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———— 
in ing variations in species, was right in insisting 
giso upon the physiological charactet of the variations 
Jyes. These variations, he insisted, are not in every 
direction, but predominantly in the direction of benevo- 
Jent purpose The eye has first to be formed before the 
advantages of such an organ can afford to Natural Selec- 
tion anything to seize hold of for preservation. So, also, 
the ear must, in its essential elements, already be in ex- 
istence before it can be preserved for the advantage of 
its possessor. Natural Selection is merely a sieve. But 
the sieve has nothing to do with making the miner’s 
gold. Its only province is to separate the precious metal 
already in existence from the grosser materials with 
which it has been associated. As the distinguished 
hotanist already quoted has well said : 

“Natural Selection is not the wind which propels the ves- 
sel, but the rudder which, by friction, now on this side and 
now on that, shapes the course. The rudder acts while the 
yessel is in motion, effects nothing when it is at rest. Varia- 
tion answers to the wind: ‘Thou hearest the sound thereof, 
put canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.’ 
Itscourse is controlled by Natural Selection, the action of 
which, at any given moment, is seemingly small or insensi- 
ple; but the ultimate results are great. This proceeds main- 
ly through outward influences. But we are more and more 
convinced that variation and, therefore, the ground of adap- 
tation, is not a product of, but a response to the action of the 
environment. Variations, in other words, the differences 
between individual plants and animals, however originated, 
are evidently not from without but from within, not physi- 
cal but physiological.” 

Or, again, to the same effect: 

“It is worth noticing that, tho Natural Selection is scien- 
tifically explicable, variation is not. Thus far the cause of 
yariation, or the reason why the offspring is sometimes un- 
like the parents, is just as mysterious as the reason why it 
isgenerally like the parents. It is now as inexplicable as 
any other origination, and, if ever explained, the explana- 
tio will only carry up the sequence of secondary causes 
one step farther and bring usin face of a somewhat differ- 
ent problem, but which will have the same element of mys- 
tery that the problem of variation has now. Circumstances 
may preserve or may destroy the variations; man may use 
or direct them ; but selection, whether artificial or natural, 
nomore originates them than man originates the power 
which turns the wheel, when he dams the stream and lets 
the water fall upon it. The origination of this power is a 
question about efficient cause. The tendency of science in 
respect to this obviously is not toward the omnipotence of 
matter, as some suppose, but toward the omnipotence of 
spirit.” 

Thus it will be seen that the doctrine of design in Na- 
ture has not been so largely affected as even Dr. McCosh 
represents by the attained results of Darwinian investi- 
gation; since those results are of a specific character and 
relate to a comparatively limited sphere. But when 
free range is given to evolutionary speculation, it is diffi- 
cult to tell what may be the outcome. That will depend 
very much upon the idiosyncrasies of the individual em- 
bracing the theory; but, so far as any actual light has 
been shed by modern science upon the constitution of 
the universe, we are permitted, and, indeed, in reason 
compelled, still to regard God as immanent in Nature as 
well as transcendent. While we must believe that in the 
beginning God created, we must also still believe that 
through all time he continues to sustain the universe 
and to watch over the interests of all his creatures. Not 
asparrow falls without God’s notice. Nota hair of our 
head but he has numbered it. With good reason, there- 
fore, are we suspicious of those theories of the universe, 
whether of an ultra-Calvinistic or materialistic character, 
which would eliminate the presence of a personal God 
from the ongoings of Nature. We are confident that 
such views are the result of false predilections in philoso- 
phy rather than of sober inferences from the facts of Na- 
ture. If Darwinism is the highway to deism, then it is 
proved to be false by the manifest error of its conclu- 
sions. The mercy of God must endure, even tho every 
evolutionist should be proved a liar. 


- 





THE FIRST WEEK OF THE EPISCOPAL CON- 
VENTION. 


THE opening week of the Episcopal Convention may 
prove to be the most important of all in its results. 
We need not dwell on the formal exercises, the re- 
ports or the missionary meeting; but the action of the 
Convention in ratifying and so incorporating finally 
into the Prayer Book seventeen out of the eighteen 
amendments approved three years ago, may have 
ome far-reaching consequences. These amendments 
generally are of very little importance. They have to 
do chiefly with the flexibility of services and especially 
the shortening of missionary services. In themselves 
they have no bearing on any question of doctrine or dis- 
Cipline, and are of value only as they correct the minor 
infelicities of the Prayer Book. They do not even pro- 

for enlargement and enrichment, of which much 
been said, 

One of these changes of rubrics is, however, a very 
“rious thing. It is that which makes the reading of 

Nicene Creed obligatory on five days of the year. 
Prayer Book in its present form pays very little re- 
‘ct tothe Nicene Creed. Where it appears in the Lit- 
WEY it follows the Apostles’Creed without even a title, 
is preceded by the simple words “ or this,” by which 


' te ie it is indicated tnat the priest may repeat it in 





place of the Apostles’ Creed. The Prayer Book did not 
make the use of this Nicene Creed obligatory, and thus 
the Church was not absolutely committed to it. 

There would have been no question about the Creed 
but for the ‘‘Filioque” clause. This clause is a late ad- 
dition tothe Creed. It did not exist in the original 
Creed of Niczea, nor in that of Chalcedon or of Constan- 
tinople. It first appears in a Spanish form of 589 a.D. 
lt is this clause which separated the Latin Church from 
the Greek Church. By this clause it is declared that the 
Holy Ghost proceedeth not only from the Father but 
also from the Son. To this doctrine the Latin Church is 
committed, but the Greek Church has always denied it. 
Whether the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father alone 
or proceeds from the Father and the Son jointly, is a 
knotty theological problem better settled by Creed than 
by reason or Scripture. So long as the Episcopal Church 
was not formally pledged to the Latin form of the Creed» 
it could claim to be as much in sympathy with the Greek 
Church as with the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, 
the Anglican and the American Churches have both been 
more profuse in their professions of fellowship with the 
Church of Russia than with the Church of Rome. 
In the vigorous discussion it was clearly brought out 
that the adoption of the Latin form of the Nicene Creed 
would be a barrier to fellowship with the Greek Church. 
Notwithstanding it was apprehended by the majority 
that if the Church should refuse to ratify this amend- 
ment it would be represented that they disbelieved in 
and rejected the Nicene Creed. It seems to have been 
more a fear of this charge than any sound reason, which 
led them to make the Creed obligatory. Of course the 
Ritualizing and Romanizing element in the Convention 
favored the compulsory use of the Creed. The action 
taken is a step backward rather than forward. It would 
have been much more in line of the proposals for unity 
adopted by the last Convention if this wall had not been 
erected between the Episcopal Church and the Greek 
Church. It is to be noted that Dr. Huntington, of this 
city, Chairman of the Committee on Revision, opposed 
this amendment on the ground that it introduced a doc- 
trinal change. 

Another series of amendments will be presented this 
week, and if approved will have to go over for ratifica- 
tion at the next Convention. None of them are impor- 
tant. Both parties think it safer to leave things as they 
are, than to attempt any material change, each fearing 
that in any change the other party would get the advan- 
tage. The Negro question in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina has been referred to a Special Committee. The 
only other very serious questions that will come up for 
discussion have to do with the proposed Hymnal, the 
basis of representation, and the proposed change of the 
name of the Church. The Convention isa very ableand 
dignified body, and the discussicn of these topics will 
bring out the strongest speakers. We do not anticipate 
any final action. 
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THE ELECTIONS IN THE NEW STATES. 


THE four new States in the Northwest have come very 
gracefully and appropriately into the Union in the Re- 
publican column. This was expected of three of them, 
but Montana had been persistently Democratic as a Ter- 
ritory until last year, when it elected a Republican as 
delegate to Congress. It has followed this precedent 
this year as a State, and given good ground for the hope 
that it may hereafter be counted as a Republican State. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the narrow, par- 
tisan policy of the Democratic Congress in persistently 
postponing the admission of the territories until after 
the Presidential election has turned many votes from 
the Democratic to the Republican candidates. Be this 
as it may, the Republican Party has made a clean sweep 
in all the new States in the Congressional election, and 
has chosen in each the Governor, other State officers 
and a majority of the legislators, except in Montana. 

The elections have attracted special attention for sev- 
eral reasons: They are the first in the new States; they 
bring new constitutions into existence; they add 
five new members to Congress and thus affect the ma- 
jority of the House; they will add eight members to the 
United States Senate and affect the majority of that 
body; they decide the fate of Prohibition in three cases 
and of woman suffrage in one; they were attended with 
sharp contests for the choice of capitals; they illus- 
trated, at least in one instance, the working of the Secret 
Ballot system. 

The constitutions were adopted by large majorities, 
the only real contest being over the Prohibition amend- 
ments in all the States except Montana and the woman 
suffrage amendment in Washington. This last amend- 
ment was defeated. The Prohibition amendments were 
adopted in the two Dakotas and defeated in Washing- 
ton. In South Dakota the Republican platform was 
most outspoken in favor of the amendment, and in the 
campaign this issue was only less warmly contested than 
the capital question. In North Dakota the opposition 
was supposed to be strong enough to defeat the amend- 
ment, but later reports show that it has been carried by 
a small majority. The Dakotas have gained a notable 
victory for Prohibition, and have set a noble examble 
for some of the older States to follow. 

The gain of the whole five Congressmen is a solid vic- 








tory for the Repudlican Party. The Tariff entered into 
the contest as one of the chief factors in increasing the 
Republican vote. It largely explains the fact that a 
Republican Congressman was chosen in Montana by a 
majority of 1,200, while the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture are Democratic. The five new members will en- 
large the rather uncomfortably narrow margin of Re- 
publican majority,and make the capture of the House by 
the Democrats an impossibility. There are now 169 Re- 
publicans to 161 Democrats, with a possibility of a gain of 
several mor2 seats for the Republican side when the 
contested cases are settled. The new States have done 
a greater service possibly than anybody now suspects. 
A similar increase of the Republican majority in the 
Senate is another gratifying result. The Senate stood 
89 to 87 before theelections. Three of the States will 
send six Republican Senators, which will make the Re- 
publican majority in that body six. With both 
houses thus safely Republican we may reasonably ex- 
pect and demand that important questions be taken up 
and settled with as little delay as possible. 

The vote on the capital question proved to be very ex- 
citing, especially in South Dakota, where Pierre has 
won, overa number of contestants, and has a wonderful 
boom in real estate in consequence. In Washington 
another election is necessary, no place getting a clear 
majority. In Montana the voting was by the Australian 
system and all the reports indicate that it worked well 
and that both parties are satisfied with it. This is the 
first State election under the system in this country, 
and it shows that the opposition to it as a cumbersome 
method and hard to work is not well founded. 

We congratulate the new States on their auspicious 
entrance upon statehood, and the old States on so nota- 
able an accession to their widening circle. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THE coming meeting of the American Board in this 
city can hardly fail to be an interesting one. New York 
is so convenient a center for a majority of the members 
of the Board, so easy of access, and so rich in the means 
of hospitality that, apart from the great interests in- 
volved in these annual meetings, there is reason to ex- 
pect a large attendance. It has been fifty-seven years 
since the Board held its last meeting in this city. That 
was in 1832, before Congregationalism emerged from the 
Plan of Union and founded its present large and flour- 
ishing congregations in New York and Brooklyn. The 
Broadway Tabernacle, where the Board is to meet next 
week, was not then organized. Its first house of wor- 
ship was opened on lower Broadway in 1840, and the 
oldest Congregational church in Brogklyn, the Church 
of the Pilgrims, was established four years later. The 
changes in the two cities since that period in the growth 
of their churches of all denominations, in the increase 
of their population, commerce and wealth, have been 
wonderful indeed. 

The Board itself comes to the city again through a 
history marked with changes. Not one of the corporate 
members who heard the annualsermon of Dr. William 
Allen in 1832 will hear the annual sermon of Dr. 
Lewellyn Pratt. The oldest corporate members of the 
Board now living were elected in 1846. The entire 
membership of the Board has been changed. So also 
has its constituency, which then included the Presby- 
terian Church, the Reformed (Dutch) Church, both of 
which have long had large and flourishing Boards of 
their own. Its receipts, notwithstanding these with- 
drawals, have advanced from $130,574 to about $675,000, 
and its work in the field has expanded in evena larger 
ratio. 

During these years the Board has had some important 
questions under consideration. At times the discussions 
were warm, notably on the anti-slavery topic; but the 
Board emerged safely from them all, and has continued 
to increase in usefulness as a universal Gospel agency, 
and to grow in the affections of its supporters, The 
most recent controversy passed its crisis at Springfield 
two years ago,and will soon be simply a matter of his- 
tory. The settlement then decided upon will stand, and 
the Board will still command the confidence and sup- 
port of the churches. 

We anticipate no exciting discussions at the coming 
meeting, and no disturbing developments. Rumors 
have been widely circulated that Dr. R. S. Storrs has 
been intending to resign the presidency of the Board at 
the coming meeting; “but we are glad to say, on unques- 
tionable authority, that he has no intention either to re- 
sign the office or to refuse a re-election to it if the Board 
should wish him to continue in the position. It is well 
known that he accepted the office at first reluctantly, 
and with express limitation to the then current year; and 
it has been. known to his friends that he has desired ever 
since to have some one else put in his place. But we are 
confident that he will not suffer his personal wish to 
override a decision of the Board, while we certainly know 
that any wish which he may have felt to retire from a 
position involving additional correspondence and large 
responsibilities has not been connected with any change 
in his theological conviction or sympathies. It may be 
taken for granted, therefore, that Dr. Storrs will be re- 
elected unanimously, and will continue to be the hon- 
ored President of the Board. The members and friends 
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of the Board will not listen to any suggestion that 
would deprive it of his inestimable service in the presi- 
dential chair. 

It seems to be expected in some quarters that the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, appointed last year to consider the 
relations of the Board to its constituency and the ex- 
pediency of closer relations between them, will rec- 
ommend important changes in the Constitution. We 
believe there is no ground for any such expectation. 
It is probable, we learn, that the Committee will re- 
port at this meeting, tho not so instructed. The Com- 
mittee has tabulated the results of its inquiries, as 
we are informed by its chairman, Dr. Behrends, but 
no conclusions have been reached. The Committee 
has not yet met for personal conference concerning 
these results, but we are assured that it will endea- 
vor to reach a unanimous verdict, and make such a 
report as will command general approval and hearty 
indorsement. 

The Board will meet under the most pleasant auspices. 
Its year has been one of unprecedented success in the 
amount of its income and inthe number of new mission- 
aries sent out; and it will have cheering reports to give 
of great prosperity in the mission field. Dr. Taylor 
and his colleagues on the Committees will give the mem- 
bers a warm welcome, the city will extend its hospital- 
ity to them, and the meeting will be, we trust, a pleasant 
and profitable one to hosts and guests alike. 


ip 
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THE SONGS OF THE CHURCH. 


Sone is, by the constitution uf our nature, fitted to be 
the language of religious devotion. This purpose it has 
served in ages past, and will serve in ages yet to come. 
One of the Bible pictures of the heavenly life is that of 
song. The spiritual excitement, which constitutes the 
essence of religious devotion, instinctively seeks expres- 
sionin this way. Tosing is the privilegeand the luxury 
of the devout heart. Paul understood this principle 
when he wrote as fullows to the Ephesians: 








** Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spir- 
itual songs, singing and making melody in your heart to 
the Lord; giving thanks always for all things unto God 
and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(Ephes. v, 19, 20.) 

An analogous passage occurs in the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians, which reads as follows: 

** Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wis- 
dom; teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord.”’ (Col. iii, 16.) 

These passages, while somewhat different in phrase- 
ology, are essentially similar in import, Put them to- 
gether,and they give us the following ideas: first, that 
singing is a part of religious worship; secondly, that in 
this worship when social, as in the prayer-meeting and 
the house of God, men by singing speak to one another, 
as well as to God; thirdly, that by thus singing they 
teach and admonish one another; and, fourth'y, that 
they are to sing with grace in their hearts, and thus 
make melody in the heart to the Lord, and not simply 
with their lips. All these ideas are involved in the words 
of the Apostle. 

It is implied that actual singing by the human voice is 
to be at least a prominent feature in such worship, altho 
this does not necessarily exclude instrumental music as 
an auxiliary help. It is also implied that singing God’s 
praise is not to be regarded asa mere performance of 
skilled artists, hired to please the ear with sweet sounds 
and attract an audience to hear these sounds. It is fur- 
ther implied that the singing should be of such a char- 
acter that others can understand and appreciate it, and 
in it can ordinarily join. The singing must be at their 
level, so that they can participate in it, as well as hear it 
on the lips of others. It is still further implied that 
Christians should cultivate the art of song, and thus be 
able to join with one another in singing the praise of 
God, And, once more,it is implied that the singing 
should be done by those who can sing devoutly, and 
with the heart as well as with the voice, and on whose 
lips it will not be a mere mockery of worship. All these 
ideas are incidentally implied in Paul’s language with 
regard to singing as an act of worship. 

The hymn-books of the Church, whether with or with- 
out tunes set to hymns, are, as to their contents, to be 
richly filled with what Paul calls *‘ the word of Christ.” 
He means by this phrase the facts and doctrines, the 
precepts and promises, and, in genéral, the system of 
Christian truth taught by Christ and his Apostles. 
Psalms and hymns for worship are to be impressive, 
not simply as specimens of fine poetry, beautiful images 
and a choice selection of words, but by reason of their 
thoughts, and these thoughts are to be Bible thoughts, 
or *‘ the word of Christ” will not bein them. Any one 
who will carefully study the Psalms of the Old Testa- 
ment, or the hymns of the Christian Church, can hardly 
fail to be struck with their profoundly intellectual and 
theological character. While they are not formulated 
creeds in the technical sense, they are creeds in the 

spiritual sense—ereeds of the heart, creeds for the ex- 
pression of the emotions and feelings of the heart, and 
creeds which have their basis in the being and attributes 
of God and in the great work of redemption by Jesus 
Cnrist, They are not less such because they are poetic 


| the sensibilities of the Christian heart. 





With the general license as to language which belongs 
to all poetry. The Christology of the New Testament 
and the legal dispensation and much of the history of 
the Old Testament appear with great prominence in the 
hymnology of the Christian Church. This hymnology 
would be absurd, and false to the heart of the Church, 
as well as to its own purpose, were the fact otherwise. 

It is this feature of the songs of the Church that gives 
them power and value, and makes them so precious to 
They are as a 
general rule, with here ani there a solitary exception, 
the expression of an honest, earnest, and heart-felt or- 
thodoxy of faith, enriched with the fervors of sacred 
pasion. An eminent writer has well said: ‘‘ Good 
hymas are concentrations of the deepest experience and 
ripest thought, crystallized intothe most beautiful forms 
of language. A hymn should be a concentrated ser- 
mon, a compressed force, entering the mind, there to 
put forth expansive power, acting with holy pressure 
upon heart and life.” The whole doctrine of Christ in 
his birth, his life, his tenderness and compassion, his 
sufferings and death, his resurrection and ascension and 
his glorification in Heaven, is tenderly brought out, 
and vividly and forcibly stated in the spiritual songs of 
the Church, and kept alive in the heart as a flame of 
pious devotion. Men, when singing these songs, and 
instinctively feeling their power, may not consciously 
realize to themselves the full effect of what they are 
doing; yet they are practically giving utterance to a 
grand creed, and preaching that creed to themselves 
and others. 

Dr. Johnson once said that if he were permitted to write 
the ballads and popular songs of a nation, he would not 
care much who made the laws. It is very much so with 
the songsof the Church. They are creeds warmed and 
made lively and fervid by the graces of melody and the 
beauties of poetic expression. The hymn-book, the 
tune-book and the Bible go well together as mutual 
helps, making a triad of power chat will last as long as 
the world stands. The Church will never forget to sing 
as a part of her worship, and while she sings God’s 
truth, that truth will live in her experience. Yes—Paul 
was right when hesaid to the Ephesians: ‘* Speaking to 
yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
making melody in your heart to the Lord.” 


+> 
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THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


THE Lake Mohonk Conference is unique in its members 
and influence. Every October for seven years Mr, Smi- 
ley has invited to his hotel cne or two hundred men and 
women interested especially in the Indians. They have 
from year to year tormulated an Indian policy, and 
have thus put unity intothe work of Indian advance- 
ment. There is no question that the Mohonk Confer- 
ence has been a most potent influence in outlining and 
pressing upon the public what should be done for these 
wards of the nation. 

Last week there were present at Lake Mohonk an un- 
usually large and influential body of people; ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, ex-Justice Strong and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, General Morgan—and representatives of 
all the leading societies and schools at work among the 
Indians, with the very notable exception of the Catho- 
lics. Besides these, the entire Board ot Indian Commis- 
sioners, representatives of THE INDEPENDENT and many 
other religious and secular papers, Judge Draper, Super- 
intendent of the New York State schools, and many 
others who are identified with this work were present. 

The platform adopted we publish elsewhere. The 
first and most important subject was introduced in a 
paper by Commissioner Morgan outlining a system of 
Government schools for the Indians. It was well under- 
stood, and with apparent good reason, that it was the 
policy of the Indian Bureau, asrapidly as possible to re- 
duce appropriations for contract schools cared for and 
directed by religious or missionary bodies. General 
Morgan’s paper was, therefore, carefully watched to 
see if its scheme for Government schools implied a sup- 
pression of contract schools. He confined himeelf strictly 
to his subject, but many of the hearers thought they 
could read between the lines an hostility to contract 
schools which he did not express. General Morgan’s 
very able and admirable paper greatly impressed the 
meeting. His unusualcompetency for the position and 
his great experience in public education, and his en- 
thusiasm and devotion and determination to develop In- 
dian education excited the admiration of all, But 
there was a general opinion voiced by such men 
as General Armstrong and Herbert Welsh that, 
however successful General Morgan might be, should 
he remain in office, in carrying out such a scheme, 
the mutations of politics and the greedy Spoils 
System make it utterly unwise to give up these contract 
schools with their permanent teachers and their admir- 
able religious influence, until equally good government 
schools have proved to be practicable. It was argued 
that the contract schools are generally good, while with 
the notable exception of Captain Pratt’s Carlisle school, 
the Government schools have been far from satisfactory. 
The discussion was:very warm. It was notewortby 
that only good words were said of the Catholic schools 
which had no representatives present. Commissioner 
Morgan stated that he had never publicly or privately 
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expressed any resolve to reduce these schools, and a 
the end of the mteting the impression that he j 

so to do was quite dissipated. The platform jg the 
strongest way approves the general principles of Com. 
missioner Morgan’s paper, and urges the Carrying out of 
his plan, so as to educate all the Indian youth, two. 
thirds of whom are yet without schools; and it also fg. 
vors -the unimpaired continuance of the Contract 
schools. 

Of course the curse of the Spoils System, which 
worked such an injury under the last Administration, 
was denounced. But vhis is an old topic. Much more 
attention was given to the complications arising out of 
the administration of the Allotment Act. The great 
boon of separate allotment may be a curse, if the Jp. 
dians, during their period of tutelage, having become 
citizens of the United States, and so also of the several 
States, and under State law, are shut out by this tute 
lage from many of the privileges of citizenship, How 
can Indians transmit their property, or their lang 
to their children, if the children of their Indian marriages 
are not legitimated before they become citizens of the 
States? How are their school taxes and bridge taxes 
to be paid, if their lands are untaxed for twenty.fiye 
years? Ic is an injustice to them and to their white 
neighbors if no provision is made for this. The Thayer 
Bul partly provides for these defects, but immediate ang 
very careful legislation 1s required before the Indians 
acquire State citizenship, or they may suffer grievoys 
wrong. 

The liscussion of the condition of the New York Jp. 
dians, by Dr. W. L. Hubbell and Judge Draper might 
have been dispensed with after the attention they have 
already received. It wasthe discussion before the Buf. 
falo Prisbytery again. The Conference advised that the 
State provide higher education, and that such steps as 
may be possible be taken to substitute civilized for tribal 
conditions. Attention was also given to the wrongs of 
the Mission Indians of California, and to the importance 
or breaking up, by civil allotments, the reservations in 
the Indian Territory, and to the enlarging the powers of 
the United States Court there. 

A pregnant suggestion was made by ex-President 
Hayes. He deeply regretted that ‘there was no such 
conference as this toconsider the industrial and educa- 
tional condition of the Negro. This seed fell into good 
ground; and there is reason to believe that we may havea 
conference of the friends of the Negro next June, which 
will be as weighty as this conference of the friends of 
the Indians, 


A SOUTHERN MINISTER ON SOUTHERN 
OUTRAGES. 


WEare most willing to allow the Rev. T. W. Lewis, to 
give, on page 5, as a Southern man, and as a resident of 
a neighboring county, his version of the race disturbance 
in Leflore County, Miss. We were anxious to know 
what a minister of the Gospel, ‘ living and working to 
glorify God and do good to humanity” could say in 
defense of the undisputed facts in the Leflore affair. 
We ask that his article be carefully read. 

Mr. Lewis says the Negru Cromwell rode into Shell 
Mound, at the head of a body of armed Negroes, the 
same day that the whites of that place received a letter 
saying that three thousand Negroes, organized and 
well-armed, intended to ‘‘ burn and kill as occasion re- 
quires.” This is all he charges the Negroes with doing. 
It is possible they did all this; but we have reason todoubt 
it. Suppose, however, they did appear in Shell Mound 
as an armed body; suppose they did threaten to “ burn 
and kill as occasion requires.” It is not a crime to 
bear arms. The Constitution of the United States says 
the ‘right of the people to keep and bear arms sball 
not be infringed,” and threats, however indefensible, 
to do an unlawful deed are certainly not equivalent to 
the deed itself. 

Yet the appearance of Negroes armed and threat 
ening, as alleged, to burn and kill are the sole ground 
given for the hunting down and shooting, man by mat, 
of twenty-seven Negroes. It is not charged that the 
Negroes killed anybody or burned anybody’s house. It 
is not charged that they shot at anybody or even fired 
agun. It is not charged that they molested anybody oF 
committed a single act of violence. We do not even 
hear it said that any of them had assaulted, or insulted 
awhite woman. On what ground, then, can the act of 
the whites in pursuing and killing twenty-seven Negro 
who had committed no outrage and attempted no crime 
be justified? Is it not murder to take the life of another 
without justification? That is what sober men in this 
part of the country think. 

If it be a crime for a body of Negroes to appear armed, 
is it not a crime for a body of white men to appeat 
armed? If it he a crime for a body of Negroes to utter 
threats, is it not a far greater crime for a body of white 
men to proceed to kill? 5 

If the white men of Leflore County, in face of ahostile 
demonstration, had armed themselves in self-defense 
and awaited some overt act on the part of the Negrors 
before firing upon them the case would be different. AS 
it is taey were guilty of a most shocking crime, and 
ought to be held up to the condemnation of the ci i 
world. Sais 

Mr. Lewis tris to be fair; he evidently believes he is 
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fair. But the trouble is his prejudice against the Negro 
his judgment and makes him appear in our col- 
pmns a5 the apologist for twenty-seven deliberate and 
plooded murders. He is liberal enough to be will- 
ing that the Negroes should be educated and have pro- 
tection in such rights as the Anglo-Saxor race in the 
th is willing to concede to them; but he is not will- 
ing that they should have the political rights guaranteed 
them by the Constitution of the United States. They 
may vote if they vote with the Democratic Party; but 
the right to vote as they please is one of those rights 
which they may not exercise. There is no trouble with 
the Negro, according to Mr, Lewis, solong as he keeps 
outof politics; but ** school him in politics” and ‘ you 
make a fool of him.” 

Southern opinion is becoming more sensitive to the 
gvere criticisms of Northern sentiment concerning the 
gross outrages against the Negro. We are glad it is, 
and hope it will become still more so. It is a sign that 
amendment may be expected. Amendment must come. 
There will be no peace or rest for the South until she 
puts down such bloody barbarism as the Leflore affair, 
and restores the Constitution of the United States to its 
supremacy. 


+> 





POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


69, THE License system, however restrictive it may be, 
never wholly prevents the sale of intoxicants. Where 
intoxicants are sold there will be drinking and drunken- 
ness; and drinking and drunkenness are no less evils 
under the highest of high license, than under the lowest 
of low license. Intemperance is no Jess deplorable un- 
der great restriction than under little restriction. There 
will be less of it; but it will not be more tolerable. 
While human appetite and human nature remain what 
they are, license will never be an adequate remedy for 
the liquor evil. It may ameliorate, but it can never 
eradicate. 

70. Eradication is the only known remedy for evil. 
The evil of intemperance comes from drunkenness, 
drunkenness comes from drinking, drinking is fostered 
by the saloon and the saloon is tolerated by license. The 
true remedy is suppression of that which fosters drink- 
ingand suv multiplies the evil of intemperance. Sup- 
pression can only be reached by abstinent sentiment de- 
manding and enforcing legal prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants as beverages. This is the 
ground on which we base the necessity of Prohibition. 


Cditorial Ustes. 


Jesus, when in Jerusalem at his second Passover, healed 
animpotent man on the Sabbath Day, and bein, hy the 
Jews charged with Sabbath-breaking, he said to them: 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and | work.” Tbe Jews 
therefore ‘sought to kill him” asa Sabbath-breaker and 
blasphemer; and yet they failed ‘‘ because his hour was not 
yetcome.”” (John v, 16-18.) Eighteen months afterward, 
andabout six months before his crucifixion, Jesus was 
againin Jerusalem at the feast of Tabernacles; and the 
Jewish rulers then ‘‘ sought to take him, but no man laid 
hands on him, because his hour was not yet come.” (John 
vii, 30.) These rulers soon after sent officers for his arrest, 
and they, not making the arrest, came back, and said: 
“Never man spake like this man.” (John vii, 46.) ‘His 
hour” had not then come. He was again in the temple at 
the same feast speaking to the people; and altho the rulers 
desired to kill him, ‘‘no man laid hands on bim, for his 
hour was not yet come.” (John viii, 20.) Two months 
afterward he was in Jerusalem at the feast of dedicaticn, 
and again trught in the temple; and the rulers “ sought 
again to take him, but he escaped out of their hand, and 
Went away again beyond Jordan into the place where Jobn 
at first baptized, and there he abode.” (John x, 22, 39, 40.) 
“Hishour” was not thencome. He came to Bethany a 
short time before the feast of the Passover, and was then 
within less than two miles from Jerusalem;and while 
there he raised Lazarus from the dead. The rulers from 
that day “took counsel together to put him to death’; but 
he defeated their purpose by walking ‘‘no more openly 
among the Jews,” and by retiring “‘ unto a country near to 
the wilderness, into a city called FEphraim,’’ some twenty 
miles from Jerusalem, and there abiding “ with his disci- 
ples.” (John xi, 53, 54.) ‘‘His hour” had not then come. 
Six days before the Passover he came back to Bethany, 
having previously told his disciples what awaited him in 
Jerusalem at that Passover. (John xii, 1.) “His hour” 
was then nearat hand. He visited the temple on the first, 
second, and third days of the Passover week, and there 
taught the people, returning each night to Bethany; and on 
the third day, answering to our Tuesday, when he com- 
Dleted his public ministry among the Jews, “his hour” 
Was80 near that he said: ‘The hour is come that the Son 
ofman should be glorified.” (John aii, 23 ) Remaining in 
we on Wednesday and Thursday until the evening of 

@ latter day, he then went to ‘an upper room” in Jeru- 
Salem to keep the Passover with his disciples; and after 
*pending several hours im that room, and being avout to 
Soe therefrom to the Garden of Gethsemane, he 
a up his eyes to Heaven, and said, Father, 

hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy Son 

may also glorify thee.’ (John xvii, 1.) Yes, the su- 
reme hour in the life of the wonderful Man of Galilee 
Was just at hand, The scenes in the Garden of Gethsemane 
before Caiaphas and the Jewish Sanuhedrim, those 

® Pilate and those of the cross, were about to follow 

*éch Other in immediate and rapid succession. The hour 
Scenes, foreseen by Jesus when he met Nicodemus 








at his first Passover, and several times predicted by him 
to his disciples, had at lust come. The Jewish rulers bad 
strenuously endeavored to fix this hour at an earlier date; 
but all their plans were frustrated until the appointed hour 
came. Jesus then took no measures to defeat them, and 
sought no escape from their hands. He rather co-operated 
with them in the sense of absolute non-resistance. He 
knew that he was to die at Jerusalem, and he meant then 
and there to submit himself to the agencies that, as he 
foresaw, would inflict death upon bim. When the time 
came he was ready for the event, but until it did come he 
avoided the event. The Jews did not and could not take 
his life until ‘* his hour” came; and then he was by his own 
choice their unresisting victim. How forcibly this recital 
of facts illustrates the absolute voluntariness of his own 
death. Montiis before that death he said: “‘ Therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life that 1 
might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but | lay 
it down of myself. [ have power to lay it down and I have 
power to take it again. This commandment [appointment] 
\ have [ received of my Father.” (John x, 17,18) Jesus, 
“for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame.”’ (Heb. xii,2.) He died when and 
where and as he did, because he chose thus to die. 





THE International American Congress opened most au- 
spiciously in the State Department at Washington on 
Wednesday of last week, Delegates from the various 
nationalities, excepting San Domingo, which declines to 
participate, were present, and listened with marked in- 
terest to the address of welcome delivered by Secretary 
Blaine. Mr. Blaine is not a member of the Congress, but 
spoke in behalf of the United States, which is the host of 
the Congress, The address was a singularly able, discreet 
and felicitous effort, and excited the admiration of all who 
heard it and, we may add, of all who have read it, except a 
few whose vocation it is to find fault with everything this 
Admiaistration or any of its members does. He spoke of 
the immense territorial extent of the seventeen nations 
represented in the Congress, but “little less than one-fourth 
part of the globe’’; of the aggregate population of one hun- 
dred and twenty miilions; of the vast responsibilities in- 
volved; of the magnificent prospects of the future; and 
said the Congress could do much to establish closer and 
more friendly relations between these nations. These na- 
tions met on terms of absolute equality, in a conference 
in which there “can be no attempt to coerce a single dele- 
gate against his own conception of the interests of his na- 
tion’’; which will ‘‘ permit no secret understanding on any 
subject, but will frankly publish to the world all its 
conclusions’’; which will “tolerate no spirit of con- 
quest, but will aim to cultivate an American sympathy 
as broad as both continents’; which will ‘form 
no selfish alliance against the older nations from 
which we are proud to claim inheritance.’”’ This 
could not fail to please the delegates, and remove any 
apprehension from their minds that the United States pro- 
poses to dominate or override even the weakest of the pow- 
ers represented. Mr. Blaine proceeded to speak of the com- 
mon destiny of the American nations and the advantage to 
be derived from an enlarged intercourse. Highways by the 
sea and arailroad through the isthmus would draw them 
closer together, co-operation would iessen the “ burdens 
and evils’ under which the older nations of Europe have 
suffered; a spirit of justice and common interest would 
make an artificial balance of power unnecessary; in short, 
frieudship, and not force, should be the recognized rule 
among American nations. Mr. Blaine has been in former 
years severely criticised for proposing some such alliance as 
this Congress is called to promote, and be must feel a pecu- 
liar satisfaction in being privileged to welcome the Con- 
gress and in being chosen to preside over its deliberations. 
He is to be heartily congratulated on the manner in which 
be has assembled and opened the Congress, and the plans 
he has made for its entertainment. The delegates are to 
spend some weeks in making a tour of the country at the 
expense of the Government before the business of the Con- 
gress is taken up. That will initself be a good prepara- 
tion for the deliberations. 

WE are sorry to be compelled to believe that the Civil 
Service Reform League has fallen largely into partisan 
hands. Certainly the tone of the presidential address, de- 
livered at the annual meeting, in Philadelphia, last week, 
is singularly hostile to President Harrison and the Repub- 
lican Party. From beginning to end it is an arraignment 
of both, and with a severity which will be looked for in vain 
in any of Mr. Curtis’s addresses respecting Mr. Cleveland’s 
Administration. When the president of the League had 
Mr. Cleveland under review, year by year, his criticisms 
were very mild and accompanied by many excuses for 
shortcomings. He was constantly looking on the brighter 
side of things and finding acts to praise. This policyseems 
to be reversed now that Mr. Harrison and his Administra- 
tion come under review. Mr. Harrison has made no such 
notorious appointment as that of Mr. Higgins; the law is 
much better enforced ; the civil service is vastly improved 
in quality, yet more blame is meted out to him for the 
seven months of his incumbency than Mr. Curtis thought 
fit to bestow upon the whole four years of Mr. Cleveland. 
He had to notice the Higgins case in the first year of the 
Cleveland Administration; it was too notorious to be ig- 
nored; but he observed that the ‘‘word ‘ Higgins’ is by no 
means a conclusive remark.’”’ That appointment, he said, 
did not *‘ prove recreancy to reform so much as the infin- 
nitely more significant and important instances of Pearson, 
Graves, Burt, and others, prove fidelity to reform.’’ Now, 
he reverses that principle of judgment and declares that 
the ‘‘significance’’ of President Harrison’s ‘‘admirable 
Civil Service Commission,’ his refusal to postpone the ex- 
tension of the system to tae railway service, and his author- 
ization of the publication of eligible lists, is ‘destroyed by 
the general executive course.’’ He sees nothing now but 
‘* wanton prostitution of the public service.” He culls out 





of Republican papers here and there hostile expressions 


against the Civil Service system; he quotes the unfavorable 
action of a Republican Association in Maryland; he refers 
to the threat of a Republican Congressman that he will 
test the sentiment of the House on the “sham Civil Service 
Law’’—he culls out facts like these, as a basis for his 
sweeping judgment of the Republican Party. He fails to 
note how the Republican press generally has condemned 
the unfavorable action of the Maryland Association and 
the unfavorable utterances of afew party papers; he for- 
gets to speak of the strong expression of the Massachusetts 
Republican Platform; he is oblivious to the fact that the New 
York Republican Platform also demands an elevated and 
purified service, and that not a single State platform has 
spoken against it. When he speaks in condemnation of 
the removals of prominent officers in the railway postal 
service he omits to state that most of thesé removals were 
made for the purpose of restoring the old officials who had 
been removed solely for political reasons. An earnest 
Civil Service Reformer should find much in this action to 
commend. But Mr. Curtis seems to see but oneside. When 
he was dealing with the Cleveland Administration he em- 
phasized its successes and excused its failures; in dealing 
with the Harrison Administration he enlarges upon what 
he calls its failures and puts its successes in the back- 
ground. This kind of criticism is not designed to advance 
the interests of reform. When Mr. Cleveland was in the 
stress of battle with the Spoils doctrine Mr. Curtis proposed 
to ‘help’ the President. What kind of help does his se- 
vere and unjust arraignment give President Harrison? 


SATURDAY of this week is the anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Christopher Columbus. It is a happy and 
not wholly undesigned coincidence that we publish this 
week a long poem on Columbus by the Australian poet, Mr, 
Douglas Sladen. Thus the discoverer of the New World re- 
ceives from a yet Newer World its tribute of honor. It is 
a suitable dirge and eulogy of a man for whose memorial 
the cities of the West are now contending, as did the Ionian 
towns for the name of Homer. And this givesus occasion 
to say that Dr. Talmage was right when he said last Sun- 
day that these cities had better stop their contention and 
pat in their work. “he time is very short and the work 
very great. The chief want thus far has been some agree- 
ment on a general plan which shall be a guide to the sev- 
eral committees. This has been seen by Mr. Henry R. 
Towne, of the Sub-Committee on Site, who has sent, with 
the approval of two others of his Sub-Committee, a letter 
to the Mayor, suggesting such a plan, and asking thatit be 
presented to the General Committee. This is what should 
have been done fiest, and what we have all along asked for. 
Mr. Towne’s plan contains some excellent features about 
managing the Fair, but none about the Fair itself. We 
heartily indorse Mr. Towne’s earnestness in this matter. 
The Committee on Legislation, of which Chauncey Depew 
is Chairman, bas agreed on a very sensible initiatory plan, 
which recognizes that Congress has something to do with 
the matter. It proposes that the World’s Fair shall be in- 
corporated not by the State, but by aspecial act of Con- 
gress, and that invitations shall go out by authority of 
Congress. Other needed legislation will be sought from 
the State of New York. Mr. Depew evidently grasps the 
point which has escaped others that this is an international 
and not a State Fair. We begin to see light, especially 
as the question of a site issubstantially settled. But no 
report from the Committee on Finance has yet appeared, 
and what it is will depend on what terms the Committee 
on Site can make with the owners of the private property 
w hich will be occupied. 


THE following facts and tigures from The Tribune, of 
this city, will interest our readers : 

** In 1882 the people decided to try a Democratic House, and 
elected 80 Democratic majority, and it did nothing. In 1884 they 
elected a House having 42 Democratic majority, and it did noth- 
ing. In 1886 they elected a House having nearly 20 Democratic 
majority, and it did nothing. Now they have elected a House 
havinga Republican majority. The people have decided against 
Democratic theories and Democratic delays. They have voted 
to turn over to Republicans the power to act in order that pend- 
ing questions may be settled in accord with Republican princi- 
ples.” 

One of these pending questions is Tariff revision. We ask 
and expect every Republican Congressman to begin work 
in December, and make no delay whatever in attending to 
such changes in our tariff and other laws as will largely 
reduce the income. We have had enough talk on this im- 
portant matter by both parties. Now let us have prompt 
action in all directions affecting the prosperity and best 
business interests of the people. If the Republican Party 
fails to do this promptly it should die and be decently 
buried. There is not a single intelligent man in the coun- 
try, of any party, who does not admit it to be the duty of 
Jongress to act energetically in this matter. Those who 
are not ready to do so should resign their seats or be sent 
by their friends—if they have any—to the lunatic asylum. 
If you, Messrs, Congressmen, cannot take ten steps at 
once, if you cannot organize to make a grand march 
through the whole list of dutiable articles, do something; 
begin somewhere, where you can all agree, and make a 
move of some sort that will lead the people to believe that 
you have been honest in all your talk about revision. 

A CONGRESS of the leading nations of Europe is soon to 
be held at Brussels in Europe, and to be presided over by 
King Leopold, the object of which is to devise measures for 
putting a complete end to the African slave trade. That 
trade still continues to an extent that is not only the curse 
and scourge of many parts of Africa, but u disgrace to uni- 
versal Christendom. The anti-slavery,societies in Kurope, 
to their credit, bave taken a deep interest in this question, 
and bave done much to arouse public attention to the sub- 
ject. The people of this country ought heartily to sympa- 
thize with the movement. The Christian nations of the 
earth cannot afford to wait until Africa itself shall be so 





universally civilized as to stop thesJavetrade, This would 
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postpone the suppression of the evil for a great many years 
and might do so for centuries. The special object of the 
conference at Brussels is to supply a plan by which civil- 
ized nations wil! co-operate with each other in putting an 
end to this brutal trade, not only by moral means, but also 
by forcible measures, The whole civilized world should hear- 
tily join in a general crusade against such a horrible enor- 
mity. All theinstincts of our common humanity cry out 
against it,as a curse and a scourge which ought to be wiped 
from the face of the earth. Now that Cardinal Lavigerie’s 
Congress has been given up, owing to a fear tbat it could 
not be manipulated for French and Catholic interests, the 
Belgian Congress will have the field to itself. 





THE result of the investigation by the Grand Jury in 
respect to the Flack divorce case ‘is an elaborate pre- 
sentment to the court, setting forth the character of the 
proceedings in the case, charging in general terms gross 
fraud and conspiracy in the proceedings, reflecting severely 
upon the conduct of Judge Bookstaver, and making sun- 
dry important recommendations in respect to the future, 
accompanied with six specific indictments against as many 
parties, all of whom have given bail for their appearance in 
court when wanted for trial. The whole community ought 
to thank the Grand Jury for the fidelity and thoroughness 
with which this case has been investigated. The facts 
which have come to the knowledge of the public, leave no 
doubt that there was a conspiracy, involving the joint ac- 
tion of several parties, to procure a fraudulent divorce, and 
that even Judge Bookstaver was either inexcusably negli- 
gent in the performance of his judicial du‘ies or conscious" 
ly participant in the fraud. The acknowledged facts are 
compatible with no other view of the case. The principal 
indictment—that goes to the essential pith of the case—is 
the one that charges Sheriff Flack, William L. Flack his 
son, Sarah Cherry, alias Reynolds, Ambrose Monell, and 
Joseph Meeks, with the crime of conspiracy in attempting 
to procure a fraudulent divorce in the name of Mrs. Flack, 
the wife of Sheriff Flack. This indictment is found under 
Section 168 of the Penal Code of this State, which provides 
that ‘‘if two or more persons conspire falsely to 
institute or maintain an action, or special proceeding 

each of them is guilty of a misdemeanor.’’ Now 
according to the facts as known to the public, and ac- 
cording to the charge as made by the Grand Jury, this 
is just the crime which has been committed by these in- 
dicted parties. Other crimes incidental to this have been 
committed; but this is the main offense. Mrs. Flack 
swears positively that she did not bring any divorce suit 
against her husband, and did not authorize any other per- 
son to do soin her name, and did not know that any such 
suit was pending against him. The parties engaged in 
bringing this suit, without her knowledge or authority, 
were, of course, conspirators within the meaning of the 
criminal statute. They were engaged in “ falsely” institut- 
ing and maintaining *“‘ anaction,” Itis simply marvelous 
that Judge Bookstaver, on the supposition that he was not 
himself in collusion with these parties, did not at once dis- 
cover the real character of the whole proceeding. It is to 
be hoped, now that the whole matter is to be judicially 
tested in open day, that the parties indicted will be prompt- 
y tried, and receivethat justice which the lawawards. The 
case is one of great importance in the interests of public 
morals. 





...-Governor Hill has the Democratic Party of this State 
just where he wants it—under Governor Hill’s thumb. 
The Convention at Syracuse last week was a Hill Conven- 
tion through and through. The new State Committee is a 
Hill Committee with hardly a Cleveland representative on 
it. Among the nominees are two men concerned in the 
ceiling scandal. The platform pretends to favor ballot re- 
form, but if we wait for that reform until the Democrats 
give it to us we shall certainly not-have it this century. 
The Democratic Party in this State is now entirely in the 
hands of Hill and the whisky element, and it would serve 
a righteous cause well to beat them both this fall. The 
Republican ticket is clean and strong, and it should be 
elected. 


..Last Thursday pcrtraits of General Grant, General 
Sherman and General Sheridan, presented by George W. 
Childs to the West Point Military Academy, were unveiled 
in the presence of the representatives of the threeAmericas, 
and an eloquent speech of presentation made by General 
Porter. This was followed by a few words by General 
Sherman, in which he said that never were three men more 
ublike than the three upon whose pictures the audience 
looked; that he was the oldest of the three and yet the sole 
survivor; that the three men were alike in one thing, their 
intense devotion to their country, and this devotion he 
wished to impress upon the young soldiers present. It was 
atouching sight, an historic scene in an historic place. 
May General Sherman long survive. 


....An interesting incident was connected with the re- 
cent departure of Mr. Douglass as United States Minister to 
the Republicof Hayti. Lieutenant Lloyd, who is an officer 
on the vew cruiser “‘ Boston”’ made him a courteous visit 
before the Kearsarge sailed for Hayti. Mr. Lloyd is the 
grandson of Colonel Edward Lloyd, who was the owner of 
Mr. Douglass and his mother when they were slaves, and is 
« son of the present owner of the old’ plantation in Talbot 
County, Maryland, where Mr. Douglass was born, This 
looks as tho the world moves, and events move with it. 


.... The English Court of Crown Cases Reserved, cousist- 
ing of fourteen judges, has, in a recent case, decided, by 
nine judges against five, that where a wife in good faith 
believes in the death of her husband, and also has reasona- 
ble grounds for sueh belief, she cannot be convicted of 
bigamy for a second marriage, even tho the husband has 
not been absent from her and not heard of for the full 
term of seven years. This settles a disputed question in 
England in regard to bigamy, 


...-Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, at the recent meeting of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, submitted an 
elaborate and able argument in favor of the one-term 
principle in respect to the President of the United States, 
and an amendment tothe Constitution of the United States 
providing for its establishment. We would add to this an 
extension of the President’s term tothe period of six years, 
thus making presidential elections less frequent. 


.... The Democrats of Massachusetts have nominated Mr. 
W. E. Russell again for Governor. He is a very respecta- 
ble candidate, and is very satisfactory to the Mugwumps. 
The plattorm calls for free wool, free coal and free iron, 
and favors the secret ballot law and local option. On the 
last two points Massachusetts Democracy is widely at var- 
iance with the Democracy in New York and New Jersey. 


.... Sheriff Flack and Judge Monell, both of whom have 
been indicted for conspiracy in the Flack divorce case, hold 
important offices; and if there be no law for their removal 
from these offices before trial and conviction, then there 
should certainly be no delay in promptly bringing them to 
trial. Itis, tosay the least, unseemly that they should 
administer the offices while under such an indictment. 


....Mr. Edison, our American Edison, whose achieve- 
ment of fame is indicated by the fact that we leave off the 
Mister from his name, has come back covered with Euro- 
pean honors. He remains a plain American citizen, no 
count and no theoretic savan, only a great inventor whose 
business it is to introduce new, practical and profitable in- 
ventions which help human intercourse. 


....Professor Mahaffy, in his interesting article, says 
that he learned that in America one can graduate from 
some colleges and get the degree of A.B. without knowing 
one word of Greek, or even of Latin. That surprises us. 
We have never heard of such a college. We would like 
the name of the institution he refers to as having gradu- 
ated such a “‘ fine lad.”’ 


....-Mr. Justice Field expresses the opinion that the as- 
sault upon him by Terry, and the shooting of the latter by 
Nagle, will lead Cougress to legislate for the absolute pro- 
tection of the Federal Judiciary against such assaults. 
This point is worthy of the attention of Congress. 


.... The liquor-dealers of this State last year gave $500,- 
000 to nelp elect Governor Hill. This year they are to give 
the same kind of assistance to Governor Hill’s ticket. 
Why do the temperance people of the Third Party insist on 
helping them practically to secure their object? 

...Says The Christian at Work: 

“The bill providing for the conference was passed by the Fif- 
tieth Congress, and was approved by Mr. Cleveland a year ago.” 
True; but the scheme was devised when Garfield was pres- 
ident. The credit of it belongs to Mr. Blaine. 


...- Another large meeting in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, last Sunday in favor of Sunday closing of the saloons, 
marks the rising tide of public opinion in that city. Mas- 
ter Workman Powderly gave a masterly address in favor 
of law and order. 


.... The annual meeting of the American Forestry Con- 
gress in Philadelphia, October 15th-18th, ought to be well 


attended. The Congress is doing a good work in educating 
and arousing the public mind on a mostimportant subject. 


....Some of the Labor leaders want‘to have a special 


building set apart to the honor of labor in the Interna- 
tional Exposition. It would be well for them toremember 
that the whole display will be in honor of labor. 


....President Harrison will find it a very pleasant task 
to prepare his proclamation formally announcing the ac- 


cession of the four new States. The result of their elec- 
tions is a compliment to his Administration. 


...-Connecticut votes this week on a Prohibition 
Amendment. ‘There seems little hope that it will carry. 


The canvass has been very quiet, an unfavorable result be- 
ing regarded as a foregone conclusion. 


....-Mr. D. L. Moody says he believes in Prohibition, but 
not in a Third Party. This is another testimony to the 
large common sense attributed to the great evangelist. 

.... Twenty-nine of the forty two States will have Re 
publican delegations in the Fifty-first Congress. 


PAUL, referring to God, says: ‘‘ Who created all things 


by Jesus Christ.’”’ (Ephes. iii, 8.) Similar statements are 
elsewhere found in the Bible. The doctrine of this Book is 
that Ged is the Creator of the universe through Christ. 


....Paul’s doctrine is that the Church of God on earth 
redeemed by Christ is one of the ways in which ‘‘ the mani- 


fold wisdom of God” is made known to the angels in 
Heaven. (Ephes. iii, 10.) These exalted beings who encir- 
cle the divine throne, see God in the great plan of human 
redemption, as they do not elsewhere see him. 


....He who lives and acts just as he would live and act 
if there were no God, is to all intents and purposes an athe 


ist, and is ‘‘ without God in the world,” so far as any im 
pression on his mind from God is concerned, but by no 
means without God considered in relation to his responsi- 
bilities to him. His indifference does not change his duties 
to the great Being who made him. 


.-.-Our Saviour, in the clearest terms, forewarned his 
disciples of his own death, especially during the last six 
months of bis ministry; and yet, owing to false notions as 


to the nature of his Messianic kingdom, they did not prop- 

erly apprehend the meaning of his words. ‘l'his shows how 

language, as the consequence of false conceptions in those 

pdms ga it is addressed, may fail to be correctly under- 
“st le 


. -The Bible idea of sin is that of a moral separation 
and alienation from God, involving a voluntary disobe- 
dience of his law, and a revolt of the heart against his pure 
and majestic righteousness. Thisidea gives to sin an awful 
character, and implies the deepest conceivable guilt and 


blame-worthiness. It is not surprising that the Bible 
should in the intensest language condemn sin, as that 





which God hates. + 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES B. WASSON, 


THE opening religious service of the General Conven. 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Uniteg 
States of America, which is the title in full to which our 
Catholic friends so strongly object, began Promptly at 
eleven o’clock on Wednesday morning of October 24, 
Tickets of admission for this service were issued, and go 
great was the desire to attend that the supply wag ¢. 
hausted several days before the appointed time, 

before eleven o’clock on Wednesday the sidewalk in 
front of the fine old edifice on Stuyvesant Square was 
packed by a dense throng of all sorts and Conditions of 
men and women, the majority with tickets, The few 
unfortunates without tickets soon left or waited to seg 
the procession of bishops. At about ten o'clock the 
great doors of the church were thrown open, and the 
spacious building was soon packed with one of the most 
remarkable congregations that has been gathered in 
this city for a long time. The millionaire and the poor 
man were there, and so were the elegant lady of fash. 
ion and the woman who works for her living. The gty. 
dents of the General Theological Seminary, in Oxford 
gowns, sat together in the south transept. You could 
see ten-thousand-dollar-a-year rectors sitting side by 
side with ten-hundred-dollar-a-year missionaries, ang 
in many cases the missionaries looked as happy and 
comfortable as the rectors, To the colored man wag 
accorded perfect and ungrudging equality on this occa. 
sion, whatever may be done for him in the later deliber. 
ations of the Convention. And I was especially pleased 
to see the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, of Grace Church, 
New York, not only take a seat beside a colored clergy. 
man, but shake hands with him very warmly. His ac. 
tion was so manifestly the right thing that it would be 
out of taste to notice it if there were not deputies in the 
Convention who might hesitate to imitate his example, 

The Bishops, numbering about fifty, habited in their 
Episcopal robes, and many of them wearing academic 
hoods, marched through Sixteenth Street, from the 
Memorial Building to the entrance of the church, 
where they were met by the combined choir of §t, 
George’s and Trinity Church, the whole procession 
marching up the middle aisle singing the Processional 
Hymn, “* The Church’s One Foundation.” The service 
began with the Holy Communion. Bishop Williams, of 
Connecticut, the Presiding Bishop, read the Command- 
ments; Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, read the Epistle, 
and Bishop Courtney, of Nova Scotia, read the Gospel. 
Bishop Williams then recited the Nicene Creed, after 
which the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, rector of St. George's 
Church, and Bishop Potter escorted Bishop Whipple to 
the pulpit. The good bishop is growing old, but he 
preached with great vigor and earnestness. He took 
for his text Psalm xliv, 1: ‘‘ We have heard with our 
ears, O God, our fathers have told us what work thou 
didst in their days, in the times of old.” The venerable 
bishop, whose labors among the Indians have made 
him famous as well as revered all over the country, 
dwelt upon the growth of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States as an evidence that God is with it. He 
pictured in telling phrases the early struggles and the 
later triumphs of the Church in the face of indifference 
and hatred. And he asked his hearers, and through 
them the Church, to think more of the realities of 
religion and less of its accessories. A mechanical the- 
ology, he said, begets a mechanical conception of life. 
Let us therefore think more of the great questions that 
are pressing on us for an answer than such questions a 
that of changing the name of the Church. While the 
whole sermon breathed the most intense spirit of loy- 
alty to the’Church, it at the same time exhibited that 
ten ler charity of which Bishop Whipple’s life has bees 
such an eloquent example. ‘‘ We are perplexed,” be 
said, in closing, ‘*‘ by the unbelief and sin of our time.” 

“There is much honest unbelief. In these yearnings of 
humanity, in its clubs, brotherhoods and orders, in 
readiness to share all things with their brothers, I see Ui 
conscious prophecies of the brotherhood of all men a8 the 
children of one God and Father. Denunciation will ne 
silence unbelief. The name of infidel has lost its terror 
There is only one remedy. It is in the spirit, the power 
the love of Jesus Christ. Awful problems stare us 2! 
face—the centralization of swarms of souls in the cities 
the wealth of the nation in fewer hands, competition mak- 
ing a life and death struggle for bread; the poorest vinking 
into hopeless despair and the richest often forgetting 
Lazarus at his gate is a child of the same God and Father. 
We, too, must send our best men and women wherever 
there is sin, sorrow and death, to work and suffer and 
need be die for Christ. 

“We are living in the eventide of the world, whenall 
things point toward the second coming of our King. 
has placed the English-speaking people in the forefront of 
the nations. They number one-tenth of the human fawily 
and I believe God calls them to do the work of the 
time. The wealth of the world is largely in Christia® 
hands. There never have been such opportunities for 
Christian work; never such a harvest awaited tue bh 
man. 

** We have some problems peculiar to ourselves. Twenty 
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nship. The nation owes them a debt of gratitude. During 
the horrors of our Civil War they were the protectors of 
gouthern women and children. Knowing the failure of their 
rs would be the guarantee of their freedom, there was not 
act that master or slave might wish to blot. We ought not 
God will not forget it. To-day there are eight millions. 
They are here tostay. They will not be disfranchised. Through 
them Africa can be redeemed. They ought to be our fellow-citi- 
geps in the Kingdem of God. Ina great crisis of missions the 
Holy Ghost sent Philip on a long journey to preach Christ to one 
pan of Ethiopia. The same blessed Sririt of God calls us in the 
jove of Christ to carry the Gospel in the Church to the millions 
of colored citizens of the United States.”’ 

The sermon being ended, an offering for Foreign and 
Domestic Missions was taken up, which amounted to a 
large sum. During the offertory, a beautiful anthem was 
sung by the choir. Bishop Williams then proceeded with 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, about 500 persons 
receiving. The service altogether was most dignified, sim- 
ple and devotional, showing the Episcopal Church ai its 
pest. And the music was grand and inspiring. It 
was a great privilege to hear the magnificent volume of 
voices in the rendering of “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion,” and ‘‘ All Hail, the Power of Jesus’ Name.” There 
are few occasions when such a noble rendering is possible. 
@he service was not choral, to the regret of many High 
Churchmen; but in the opinion of the great majority pres- 
ent it was better as it was. 

At the close of the service the Bishops and deputies ad 
journed to the magnificent Memorial Building adjoining 
the cburch, where a luncheon was served which became a 
yeritable love feast, so numerous were the expressions of 
good-will between friends and acquaintances. At a little 
pefore four o’clock the House of Deputies met in the body of 
St. George’s, the location of each deputation having been 
determined by lot. The Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, the 
Secretary of the last General Convention, by virtue of that 
fact, presided, and called the roll. A quorum being pres- 
ent, he announced that the business before the House was 
the election of a President. The Rev. Dr. Dix, who presided 
over the last General Convention with such ability, dignity 
and impartiality, was so manifestly the only man thought 
of that the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot o 
the House for him, which he did. On taking the chair Dr 
Dix, in a few well-chosen words, thanked the House for the 
honor, and bespoke the continued kindness and considera. 
tion of the deputies. 

The Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, of Medford, Mass., who 
has filled the responsible office of secretary for two terms 
with great acceptability to every one, was unanimously re- 
elected to that office. He appointed as his assistants the 
Rev. Dr. Austin of Western New York, the Rev. E. W. 
Wortbington of Ohio, the Rev. Carwell Davis of Missouri, 
and the Rev. W. C. Proutof Albany. 

The Rev. Dr. Huntington of New York, presented two 
resolutions, which were as follows: 


“ Resolved, That action on the notification to the diocese of 
changes in the Book of Common Prayer, approved by the Gener- 
ai Convention of 1886, be made the order of the day for to-mor- 
row, Thursday, at 11 o’clock, and continued the order of the day 
until disposed of.” 

The second was: 

“Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that a joint com- 
mittee, to consist on the part of this House of three clerical and 
three lay members, be appointed to prepare and to submit to the 
next General Convention, for its approval, a new edition of the 
standard Prayer Book, to be known as the standard of 1892, and 
that the said committee be directed to report what changes, if 
any are desirable, in Canon XIX, title 1, entitled ‘Of publishing 
editions of the Book of Common Prayer.’” 


Both resolutions were adopted, the second one being put 
onthe calendar. [t was presented by Dr. Huntington to 
disabuse the minds of any that further change in the 
Prayer Book are contemplated. The house then adjourned 
after deciding to hold daily sessions from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., 
with a recess of an hour and a half beginning at 1 p.m. In 
the afternoon the House of Bishops met in the chapel of the 
Memorial Building and organized by electing the Rev. Wil- 
liam Tatlock, D.D., of Connecticut, Secretary. Dr. Tat- 
lock appointed as his assistants the Rev. Drs. Nelson and 
Harris, of New York. The Bishops of Algoma and Nova 
Scotia, Canada, Bishops Knight, Vincent and Grafton, and 
Bishop-elect W. A. Leonard were introduced to the house. 

On Thursday morning the House of Deputies got to work 
at about ten o’clock. A message from the House of Bishops 
Was received, calling attention to the fact that October 2d 
Was the hundredth anniversary of the adoption of the 
Church’s constitution. Secretary Hutchins then read a list 
of the standing committees. Mr. Benjamin Stark, of Con- 
Reticut, read a memorial from the Missionary juris- 
diction of Oregon, asking for admission as a diocese. Mr. 
R. A, Lamberton, of Central Pennsylvania, presented a 
Memorial from that diocese asking that the Constitution 

80 amended as to provide for proportionate representa- 
tion. It was referred to the Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments. And there is now a chance that this impor. 
‘ant measure will come before the Convention. On behalf of 
the Liturgical Revision Committee, appointed at the last 
General Convention, the Rev. Dr. T. F. Davies, of Pensyl- 
Vania, moved that the report of that committee be made 
the special order of the day for Thursday, October 10th, at 
Bo'clock. Adopted. 

It Was then announced that a delegation from the Pro- 
Vincial Synod of Canada was waiting to deliver its message 
of fraternal greeting to the Convention. The delegation 
Was presented to the President of the House, who, in a 

hort speech of welcome, introduced them to tne Conven- 
tion,which received them standing. The delegation consisted 
°f Dr. Sullivan, Bishop of Algoma; Dr. Courtney, Bishop 
of Nova Scotia; Dean Innes, of London, Ont., Archdeacon 

vans, of Montreal, and Judge McDonald, of Brockville. 

The Special order of the day was then taken up. Dr. 

Untington, the apostle of Prayer-Book revision, brietly 

to the eighteen resolutions under which are group- 
all the changes and alterations which were adopted by 
General Convention, and a notification of which 





had been sent to all the dioceses. He suggested that these 
proposed changes had already been exhaustively discussed, 
and they might well be voted on without further debate, 
each one being considered separately. The suggestion was 
adopted, and sixteen of the eighteen resolutions were 
adopted, the House voting by dioceses. Resolution I rec- 
ognizes the fact that the office of Morning Prayer, the Lit- 
any, and the Communion Office are distinct and separate 
offices, and that any of them may be used separately pro- 
vided that no one of them be habitually disused. It also 
provides for the use of the Litany at evening service, if 
desired, and gives the minister the liberty to use such a 
service taken from the Prayer Book as he may wish, sub- 
ject to the direction of the Bishop, provided Morning and 
Evening Prayer have been said or shall be said. Proper 
Psalms for a large number of additional days are’provided, 
and twenty instead of ten selections of Psalms are pro- 
vided. It will be seen that this resolution adds consider- 
ably to the beauty and flexibility of the Prayer Book. 

Resolution II gives to the minister the liberty on any day 
not Sunday to omit the exhortation beyinning ‘‘ Dearly 
Beloved Brethren,’’ and say instead thereof ‘‘ Let us hum- 
bly confess our sins to almighty God,’’ and end the Morn- 
ing Prayer with the collect for grace and the minor bene- 
diction. Moreover, when the Holy Communion is to be 
administered the minister may pass at once from the open- 
ing sentences to the Lord’s Prayer,omitting the Exhortation 
General Confession and Declaration of Absolution. Reso- 
lutions III and VII provide for additional opening sentences 
in Morning and Evening Prayer. Resolution IV gives to 
the minister the option of omitting the Gloria Patri after 
each Psalmin the Psalter, provided it is said after the 
whole portion of the Psalter which is read. Resolution V 
is of very trivial importance. Resolution VI allows the 
minister to omit a portion of the Morning Service when 
the Litany is said, or when the Holy Communion is to be 
celebrated. Resolution VIII was rejected because it re 
stricts the present liberty of the clergy in regard to the use 
of the Litany. Resolutions IX, X and XI relate to trifling 
verbal amendments. Resolution XII makes it obligatory 
on the clergy to use the Nicene Creed on Christmas Day, 
Easter Day, Ascension Day, Whit-Sunday and Trinity 
Sunday. At present its use is discretionary a‘ all times. 
And as it became evident at once that this resolution 
would be the subject ofa lively debate, its consideration 
was deferred for the present, but not before two or three 
deputies got up and declared their poor opinion of this 
creed. 

Two classes of Episcopalians are opposed to this obliga- 
tory use of the Nicene Creed, those who minimize or deny 
some of its dogmatic statements, and those who, tho be- 
lieving it, object to its compulsory use. Resolution XIII 
adds to the number of Offertory Sentences. Resolution XIV 
legalizes the common usage of singing a hymn when the 
offerings are presented. Resolution XV adds a few words 
to the Confirmation Office. Resolutions XVI, XVII and 
XVIII are of minor importance. While these resolutions 
were being considered a message was received from the 
House of Bishops announcing that the House of Bishops 
had ratified the whole eighteen. The easy passage of these 
changes, alterations, and amendments in both Houses was 
partly due tothe fact that they touched no fundamental 
doctrine, partly to the fact that many of them have already 
commended themselves by use, and partly to the pledge 
made by Dr. Huntington that no changes were contem- 
plated after 1892, when it is expected to get out the Stand- 
ard Prayer Book. 

A portion of the morning session of Friday, October 3d, 
was taken up with the reception of petitions and amend- 
ments. Various other questions were referred to the prop- 
er committees. At eleven o’clock the House suspended 
business and the two Houses came together as a Board of 
Missions, This is in accordance with a provision that the 
General Convention shall constitute the supreme mission- 
ary body of the Church. The venerable Bishop Whipple pre- 
sided. The Rev. Dr. W.S. Langford, the Gen_ral Secre. 
tary of the Board of Managers of the Board of Missions, 
read the report of the Board of Managers. It called atten- 
tion to the need of a missionary building, and proposed the 
erection of such a building on Fourth Avenue near Calva- 
ry Church, to cost $200,000. This proposal was enthusias- 
tically indorsed by the meeting. On the whole the mis- 
sions of the Church are fairly prosperous, and the mission- 
aries are doing a noble work. The Commission for Work 
among the Colored reported through Bishop Dudley. 
Through the personal efforts of the Hon. John A. King, 
land in Washington has been secured, on which is to be 
erected a seminary for colored candidates for the ministry, 
to be known as King Theological Hall. The seminary is 
to be under the supervision of the Rev. Henry R. Pyne. 
The rest of the day was spent in listening to earnest and 
stirring addresses of foreign and domestic missionaries. 

The Chairmen of the Standing Committees of the House 
of Deputies are as follows: Rules of order, Mr. Woolworth, 
of Nebraska; Memorials of Deceased Members, the Rev. 
Mr. Clark, of Michigan; Unfinished business, the Rev, Dr. 
Beatty, of Kansas; Admission of new Dioceses, the Rev. 
Dr. Hanchell, of Virginia; Christian education, the Rev. 
Dr. Coit, of New Hampshire: Consecration of Bishops, the 
Rev. Dr. Scott, of Florida; Missions, the Rev. Mr. Leffing- 
well, of Maine; Amendments to the Constitution, the Rev. 
Dr. Benedict, of Ohio; General Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. Dr. Little, of Delaware; Canvas, the Rev. Dr. Good- 
win, of Pennsylvania; Elections, the Rev. Dr. Locke, of 
Chicago; Prayer Book, the Rev. Dr. Payne, of Albany; 
Expenses, Dr. Shattuck, of Massachusetts; State of the 
Church, the Rev. Mr. Converse, of Massachusetts. 

Saturday’s session was ashort one. The Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington presented the memorial to the General Con- 
vention, adopted by the Colored Episcopal Conference 
which recently met in this city, and moved its reference to 
a joint committee, to consist on the part of the House of 
five presbyters and five laymen. An effort to have it 
referred to the standing Committee on Work among 
Colored People failed. Dr. Huntington’s resolution was 


adopted. Considerable discussion arose oyer the request of 
the missionary jurisdictions of Oregon and Colorado to be 
admitted as a diocese, the question having arisen whether 
the proposed diocese of Oregon had complied with the ca- 
nonical requirements. The case of Oregon was postponed, 
while Colorado was admitted. 

The order of the day was then taken up, which was the 
resolution to make the use of the Nicene Creed compulsory 
on certain days. This at once aroused the eager interest of 
the House, as it touched on important doctrinal differences 
and brought up the great historical controversy over the 
Filtoque clause in the creed. The question was debated in 
all its bearings by a number of clergymen. 

Atien minutes past one a vote by dioceses and orders 
was taken, and the resolution was adopted by a fair ma- 
jority, thus making the use of the Nicene Creed obligatory 
on the days named. The Convention then adjourned 
and went to the General Theological Seminary, Chel- 
sea Square, West Twentieth Street and lunched with Dean 
Hoffman. In the afternoon the various newand handsome 
buildings of theSeminary were inspected. 

The Episcopalian must have been very hard to please 
who, on Sunday last, was unable to find a preacher whom 
he liked; for nearly all the Episcopal pulpits of the city 
were occupied by bishops or distinguished clerical deputies 
to the Convention. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew has arranged a series of 
special sermons to young men, to be preached in New York 
and Brooklyn on Sunday evenings during the sessions of 
the Convention. Last Sunday evening the Rev. T. F. 
Gailor, of Sewanee, Tenn., preached the first of the New 
York series in St. Michael’s Church, and the Rev. Robert 
S. Barrett, of Atlanta, Ga., preached the first of the Brook- 
lyn series iu St. Mark’s Church. 

On Monday morning the Convention spent an hour in a 
useless and profitless wrangle over some alleged technical 
defects in the petition of the missionary jurisdiction of 
Oregon which asks to be admitted as a diocese. The House 
contains its full share of strict constructionists, whe seem 
to enjoy a hair-splitting discussion over parliamentary law 
and rules of order. The point under discussion in this case 
was partly whether the canonical number of clergy have 
been settled in Oregon for tbe last year and partly whether 
Oregon should be admitted before or after it has elected its 
bishop. The Right Rev. B. Wistar Morris, D.D., has been 
for many years the devoted Missionary Bishop of Oregon, 
and, of course, there was no question whatever as to his be- 
ing elected by the new diocese as its first bishop. Finally, 
at eleven o’clock, the House showed plainly that it was 
tired of the discussion, and a vote was demanded. There- 
upon, Oregon was unanimously admitted and the election 
of Dr Morris was confirmed. 

The Rev. Dr. Hanckel, Chairman of the Committee on 
New Dioceses, then reported favorably on the petition to 
erect a new diocese within the present diocese of Missouri. 
The petitioners baving complied with all the canonical 
conditions, the House unanimously consented to the erec- 
tion of the proposed diocese which will consist of sixty 
counties, and the see-city of which will probably be Kansas 
City, in which case the see-city of the old diocese will con- 
tinue to be St. Louis. These details,; as well as the 
choice of a bishop for the new diocese, will be settled by 
the local dioceses. Bishop Tuttle, the present Bishop of 
Missouri, will have the right to elect which of the two dio- 
ceses he will choose as his own; and as he is beloved by 
every churchman in Missouri, the new diocese will un- 
doubtedly make a strong effort to get him. 

The two Houses then met as a Board of Missions, Bishop 
Tuttle of Missouri, taking the chair. 

Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, gave some interesting 
details of his work among the Indians and also among the 
whites of South Dakota. Bishop Whipple read a report of 
the Commission for Work among Colored People. The 
report recommended the appointment of a General Mis- 
sioner for the colored race, asked for an appropriation of 
$40,000 for colored work during the coming year, and sug- 
gested that Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, be asked to bring 
this subject before the Church. Bishop Paddock, of the 
State of Washington, who followed, showed how hopeful is 
the work of the Church in that new State. Bishop W. D. 
Walker, of North Dakota, spoke of the needs of his field. 

The high average ability of the Episcopal clergy as ex- 
temporaneous speakers is very noticeable in the General 
Convention. It is very evident that the habit of reading 
sermons in the Episcopal Church is by no means so com- 
mon as it used to be. 


- 


FRAGMENTS. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Charles R. Hale, of Iowa, is one of the most 
learned canonists in the Church. 


....Mr. Logan H. Roots, of Arkansas, is one of the most promi- 
nent politicians of that State. He is a ready and easy debater. 


....Ex-Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, is one of the influen- 
tial deputies of the Convention, whose name carries great 
weight. 


...Chief-Justice Melville W. Fuller is one of the deputies 
from the diocese of Chicago, but has not yet put in an appear- 
ance, at least officially. 


....Mr. Henry R. Pierson, of Albany, is a large, fine-looking 
man of the solid English type, who is widely known in educa 
tional and political circles. 


....The Rev. James J. Vaulx, of Arkansas, has come promi- 
nently before the Convention on account of his strong denuncia- 
tion of the Nicene Creed last week. 


....The Rev. William Cross, of Mississippi, was born and 
reared in this city, and is one of the rising young men in the 
Convention of whom great things are prophesied. 


....Mr. John L. Stettinius, of Cincinnati, is one of the most in- 
fluential of the lay deputies. He isa rugged Low Churchman, 
who most vehemently hates all flummery and nonsense. 


.... The Rev. R.A. Holland, of St. Louis, has already made two 





very ambitious speeches, but his undoubted ability and elo- 
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quence do not seem to have made such an impression on the 
House as his friends hoped. 


....The Rev. George M. Christian, of Newark, made the most 
eloquent speech on Saturday in defense of the Nicene Creed, that 
has yet been heard in the Convention. He is a new member, 
and will undoubtedly distinguish himself. 


....Tke Rev. Dr. W. J. Gold, of Chicago, is a professor in the 
Episcopal! Theological Seminary in that city, and is one of the 
most learned leaders of the Catholic party, which takes most of 
its canon law from him. He is not, however, a strong debater. 


....The Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, of New York, is without 
doubt the most alert parliamentarian in the House, and can 
successfully pilot a measure through the turbulent sea of debate 
in a way to arouse the admiration of every one, friends and foes 
alike. 


....Mr. 8. Corning Judd, of Chicago, was the postmaster of 
that city under President Cleveland. He is one of the ablest 
members of the House, and a leading light in the Catholic party. 
His attitude of opposition to the Nicene Creed, however, has 
displeased many in that party. 


Mr. Erastus Corning, of Albany, is one of the greatest iron 
manufacturers in this country. He has given a great deal to- 
ward the erection of Bishop Doane’s Cathedral in Albany, and 
is an influential member of the Cathedral cerporation. He is a 
great lover of orchids, of which beautiful plant he has a large 
and valuable collection. 


.... The Rev. Dr. Thomas F. Davies, of Philadelphia, will soon 
vacate his seat as a deputy in order to become Bishop of Michi- 
gan. The Rev. Dr. D. R. Goodwin, another Pennsylvania dep- 
uty, is a rugged old Low Churchman who is aconstant thorn in 
the sides of the Ritualists, for whose dogmatic positions he en- 
tertains the most cordial detestation. 


.The Rev. Dr. W. D. Wilson, of Central New York, has been 
a professor in Cornell for many years and is the author of a con- 
troversial book, entitled **The Church Identified.” As may be 
inferred, the Church identified by the learned professor is the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The book represents the most un- 
compromising wing of Episcopalianism. 


.No two men, perhaps, in the Convention differ more radi- 
cally in theirChurch views than the Rev. Phillips Brooks, and 
the Rev. “ Father” Hall, both of whom are deputies from the 
diocese of Massachusetts. And yet, tho each of these distin- 
guished men believes the other to be invincibly ignorant as to 
certain great facts, each entertains a sincere respect for the 
other. 


... The Rev. Dr. Frederic Parker Davenport, of Cairo, 111., is 
probably the most brilliant of the younger leaders of the ad- 
vanced Catholic party. He is a Professor of Canon law in the 
new Episcopal Theological Seminary, and is looming among 
Western churchmen as a man upon whom a miter is likely to 
be conferred in the near future. He isa ready and logical de- 
bater, and is always listened to with attention when he gets ap 
to speak. 


... The Rev. Dr. Joseph Carey, of Saratoga, is one of the best- 
known clergymen in the United States, as a large proportion of 
the summer residents of Saratoga attend Bethesda Church, of 
which he is the efficient rector. Heis about forty-five years of 
age, somewhat precise and methodical in speech and manner, 
but withal a man of great geniality. He is very influential in 
the diocese of Albany, and his friends say that he will bea 
bishop one of these days. 


Two of the bishops, wearing the English Episcopal hats, 
came out of St. George’s the other day when two mechanics 
walking along the street noticed them. “ Bill,” said one, * will 
you look at them fellers’ hats? I'll give you a quarter if you'll go 
up and say, just for a joke,*Where did you git that hat ?’” “Oh, 
come off,” replied Bill, *‘d’ye think I’m goin’ to make fun of fel- 
lers because they've had to go to a hand me me down and buy 
two coachies’ hats? Not much; I’ve been poor myself.” 


....The Rev. Dr. J. D. Morrison, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., is one 
of the ablest men in the Convention. He has had repeated op- 
portunities to go to larger and wealthier churches than that of 
which he has been rector for so many years. But thus far his 
parish and his bishop have persuaded him to decline all calls. 
They fear, however, that some day a call will come that he will 
feel it his duty to accept, and it is pretty certain that it will 
come in the shape of a mitre. Dr. Morrison isa strong preacher, 
a ready debater and an admirable pastor. In Churchmanship 
he is comprehensive. 


.... Phillips Brooks went to Boston last Saturday in order to of- 
ficiate in his own church and came back to New York on Mon- 
day. “ Boston is getting to be quite near New York nowadays,” 
he said, in explanation of this course; “‘andI really didn’t think 
that | ought toshirk my work even for the General Convention.” 
When he preaches in his brother Arthur’s church in this city, 
the fact is never announced, because if it were, such a crowd 
would pour into the church that the regular pew-holders could 
not get into the church. 


The sad death of Bishop Vail, of Kansas, at Bryn Mawr, 
Penn., on Sunday last, bas thrown a gloom over the Conven- 
tion, especially the House of Bishops. Bishop Vail was of New 
England lineage, and was a quiet man of scholarly tastes, and 
commanded the esteem and veneration of all who knew him. 
He did a good pioneer work in Kansas. He was the author of 
* Hannah,” a sacred drama, and of a book entitled **The Com- 
prehensive Church.” He wason his way to attend the General 
Convention when, at Philadelphia, he was seized with the ill- 
ness of which he died. 


....Bishop Doane in his bishop’s hat, knee breeches, black 
stockings and shoes with silver buckles, is a very picturesque 
and stately looking prelate. In fact you could not imagine him 
anything else than a High Church Bishop. It is said that years 
ago, when be first adopted this costume, the irreverent small 
boys of Albany used to call out: ** Shoot the bat,” and “ Git on to 
them high-water pants.” But the good bishop calmly ignored 
their ribald jests, and after a while they stopped. He has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is the pioneer in the introduc- 
tion of the Episcopal dress, several of his brethren having fol- 
lowed his example. And to him will at last belong the glory of 
having made two Episcopal costumes grow where only one grew 
before, or words to that effect. 


A plain-looking man strolied into St. George’s the other 
day and stood a while near the door listening to the proceedings. 
* A large gathering of ministers,” he remarked, pleasantly, to a 
very young-looking man standing near him, arrayed in the 
most orthodox cut of clericals. ‘There are a large number of 
pryests present,”’ remarked the young man severely, * but I was 
not aware that there were any ‘ ministers.’’ * Pardon me,” re- 
torted the plain man, who evidently knew a thing or two, ** but 





in the Prayer Book,which I believe some Episcopalians worship, 
your officiating clergyman is called a minister much oftener 
than he is called a priest.”” And as he moved away the young 
priest reflected on the ignorance of pestilent Protestants. 


_ 
a. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS, ina pastoral relating to the com- 
ing Catholic Centennial, claims a Catholic population for 
the United States of ‘about 9,000,000.” These are good, 
generous figures, round and full; but they are without 
definite statistics to support them. 





....Dr. Philip Schaff, of Union Theological Seminary. 
thinks the Westminster Standards should be revised. He 
speaks of four methods of removing the objections to the 
Confession: 1, revision; 2, enlarging the terms of subscrip- 
tion: 3, adopting a declaratory statement, and 4, formula- 
ting a new creed. He prefers the first. 


....-The New Brunswick Presbytery has answered the 
Revision overture of the Presbyterian Assembly nega- 
tively. The vote was sixteen for revision and thirty-four 
against. The Presbytery of Elizabeth is reported to be 
strongly in favor of revision. Thus far two presbyteries— 
Lyons and Binghemton—have voted for revision, and six 
—Allegheny, Long Island, New Brunswick, Pittsburg, 
Westminster and Wooster—against. 


....x-President McCosh strongly favors revision of the 
Westminster Confession. He says hitherto he has been 
against it; but the time has now come when the Presby- 
terian Churches throughout the world must face the ques- 
tion. Some passages in the Confession are offensive in ex- 
pression, and it may be doubted whether they are founded 
on the Word of God. There is also a want of clear expres- 
sion of the love of God, as shown in the redemption, which 
is free to all men and sufficient for all men. He is of the 
opinion that the Confession is a hindrance in the minds of 
young men. The Church ought to remove the objection. 
It might also be necessary to change the terms of subscrip- 
tion. 


.... The Rev. A. Decoppet, of France, in an article in The 
Observer on the failure of Father Hyacinthe’s work, attri-. 
butes that failure to several causes. 1. His work is 
too exclusively eccelesiastical. He gives too much atten- 
tion to the Church question and too little to the feeding of 
his people and the quickening of their hearts. 2. He 
occupies an equivocal position, claiming to be Catholic, 
when he is no longer such in the popular, historival sense. 
He is Protestant im reality, buat he disclaims that 
appellation. 3. His attitude toward the Protestants alien- 
ates them from him. He fails to see that they are his 
natural allies. ‘‘ His Church is without hope inthe future, 
and may be said scarcely to have an existence in the pres- 
ent.” 


....Dr. Duffield, of Princeton, writing to The Evangelist, 
says: 

“In discussing the revision of the Confession, several theolog- 
ical professors have defended the expression ‘ elect infants’ in 
Chap. X, Sec. 4,on the ground of its ambiguity. ‘We are told 
that the Confessional statement may be accepted by those who 
believe that all infants are elect; also by those who believe that 
some only are elect; also by those who believe that some cer- 
tainly, and possibly or probably all, are elect. This raises the 
question as to the propriety or expediency of ambiguous Confes- 
sioual phraseology. We understand why ambiguous language is 
sometimes used in a political platform, but the reason will 
hardly be urged as good and sufficient for its use in a Confession 
of Faith. The Confession teaches that ‘the sense of any Scrip- 
ture is not manifold, but one.’ ” 


....The Rev. Edward Henry Fairchild, for twenty years 
President of Berea College, Ky., died at his home October 
2d, in his 74th year. He was born in Stockbridge, Mass., 
November 29th, 1815, graduated at Oberlin in 1838 and from 
Theology in 1841, and wasin pastoral service twelve years 
in Cleveland, O., Birmingham, Mich., Elmira, N. Y., and 
Hartford, O. From 1853 to 1869 he was Principal of the 
Preparatory Department at Oberlin. The remainder of his 
life was given to the administration ot Berea College, 
where besides general educational and religious work, he 
found a chance to show in practice that it is not an impov- 
sible thing to treat different races with Christian impar- 
tiality. His chosen burial-place is near the spot of his 
latest labors. 


.... The Advance counted on a recent Sunday morning 
the congregations of fifteen of the largest churches in Chi- 
cago with this interesting result: 


Plymouth Congregational, Dr. Gunsaulus......... 1,340 
Third Prosbyterian, Dr. Withrow...... ........... 1,218 
Universalist, Mr. Conkling.......... 9 ..........0. 987 
First Methodist Episcopal, H. W. Bolton...... 886 
{mmanuel Baptist, Dr. Lorimer................ ... 811 
First Congregational, Dr. Goodwin..... .... .... 806 
Second Baptist, Dr. Lawrence...................... 7 

First Baptist. Dr. Hemson....... ccccccccccccccoccce 700 
Union Park Congregational, Dr. Noble...... ..... 680 
Messiah, Unitarian. D. Utter.................. .... 678 
Chicago Avenue, C. F. Goes.....  .......cccccccesse 608 
Grace Methodist Episcopal, R. McIntyre.......... 546 
Second Presbyterian, Dr. McPherson.............. 441 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal, Dr. Bristol........ .. Bef 
Eighth Presbyterian, Dr. Waliace....... ......... Sa 


The total is 11,066 of which 4,920 were men. 


.... The annual meeting of the American Board will be- 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, this city, October 15tb- 
18th. On Tuesday, at3P.M., introductory business and devo- 
tional services: reports of the Prudential Committee and 
Treasurer; annual survey. Tuesday evening, sermon by 
L.. Pratt, D.D., of Norwich, Conn. Wednesday morning, 
special papers by the Secretaries. Wednesday afternoon, 
reports of committees, probably including that of Com- 
mittee of Fifteen on closer union between the Board and 
the churches; also addresses. Wednesday evening. ad- 


' dresses by missionaries and others. Thursday morning, 
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reports of committees on the Missions, devotional ex, 


and addresses. Thursday afternoon, celebration of 
Lord’s Supper; business meeting, including election of 
officers. Thursday evening, address by the President of 
the Board; perhaps also other addresses. Friday mo; 
business, including devotional exercises; farewell addresses 
from missionari es and others. 


....The Philadelphia correspondent of The Evangerist 
says summer absenteeism among the parishionersjn that 
city is quite extensive. The ministers are all back with few 
exceptions, but many of the members are absent. On Sun. 
day, September 23d, “‘ one of the large congregations in 
the heart of the city, which reports a membership of above 
six hundred, had barely one hundred worshipers, An- 
other not far off, with a membership of about three hun. 
dred and fifty, had only about fifty attendants at the morn- 
ing service. Many of the families that belong to these 
churches have country homes outside the city, whers they 
reside fully half the year, insome cases eight or nine months 
out of the twelve. Duting all tois time their city honges 
are closed and their pews in the city churches are empty, 
Every year an increasing number of families adopt tijg 
mode of residence and the su mmer absence grows larger,” 


.... Dr. Martyn Summerbell, of the Main Street Free Bap. 
tist Church, Lewiston, Me., sends us the following notes of 
revival meetings in that city, under the control of the Rey, 
B. Fay Mills: 


The Rev. B. Fay Mills came to Lewiston, Me., September i5th, 
on the invitation of a combination consisting of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and seven churches—the Pine Street Con. 
gregational, the Main Street and Pine Street Free Baptist, the 
Hammond Street end the Park Street Methodist, the Bates 
Street Baptist and the College Street Society of Friends, The 
preparation for the work bad been deep and thorough, the 
churches generally being in good spiritual condition; those men. 
tioned having, with the Y. M.C. A., been holding a Union Gospel 
Service all summer every afternoon in the Skating Rink. 

The first meetings on Sunday were held in the Rink, baton 
Monday, September 6th, the Committee selected the Pine Street 
Congregational Church as the most convenient under all the 
circumstances. From the beginning the interest was very 
marked. Two services were held, at three and half-past seven, 
when Mr. Mills preached and Mr. Greenwood sang, assisted by a 
large and enthusiastic chorus. On Sunday, the 22d, Mr. Mills 
preached at morning service in the Rink, but in the afternoon 
returned to the church, where he was greeted by an overflowing 
congregation. 

In the evening the congregation was divided, Mr. Mills speak- 
ing to men only, while the Rev. Mr. Howe (Congregational), 
preached to women at the Pine Street Free Baptist Church. 

The work so far has been searching and powerful, the more 
so perhaps from its very quietness. The impression on the 
young has been very marked. Lewiston is the seat of Bates 
College, in which the large proportion of Christian students has 
always been noticeable. Some, however, had not yet acknowl- 
edged the Saviour, and among these there has come alreadya 
great overturning. At this time, Friday, three Seniors, one 
Junior—almost all the Juniors were Christians before—and sey- 
eral Sophomores and Freshmen have committed tbeir ways 
unto the Lord. In the Nichols Latin School there have been 
several conversions, and in the City High School so many have 
started that the students have instituted class prayer-meetings. 

It has been a very encouraging opening to Bro. Mills’s fall 
work, and the two hundred and fifty so far gathered wil be but 
the beginning of a larger harvest. Mr. Mills holds his fareweli 
service Monday, the s0th; but the pastors have already ar- 
ranged to continue the interest. They could do no otherwise, 
for the whole community seems under the power of the Spirit 
of God. As now provided, the pastors will hold services in their 
home churches on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and union services 
from church to church on Wednesdays and Fridays. The Busi- 
ness Men’s Prayer-meeting, daily at noon, which has gained 
great strength, will be continued; and a Men’s Meeting, with 
special effort for the conversion of men, will be held on Sabbath 
afternoons. With such a beginning by the end of September, 
the prospect for the winter in this city is most hopeful, 


Diblical Research. 


THE REVISERS’ RENDERING OF II TIM. iii, 16. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS F, POTWIN. 





THIs rendering first appears in connection with a defec 
tive Greek text, which by omitting the xai led_to treating 
Geérvevotoc as an attribute of the subject of the sentence 
The xai is now admitted on all hands to belong to the 
text. Nevertheless, the separation of the two adjectives, 
thus connected to the eye, between the subject and the 
predicate, has been advocated by some of our leading exe- 
getes, as Ellicott, Alford, and Huther, and «al rendered 
by “‘also.”? This is now supported by the authority of the 
revision. 

But the hesitation with which this reading has beet 
adopted, as indicated by the retention of the old reading it 
the margin, and as frankly avowed by Alford, is a stand- 
ing challenge to further investigation. And there is 00 
lack of room for this investigation; for altho witnesses 
have been summoned from other parts of Scripture and 
from classic Greek, Paul’s own style seems not to have 
been sufficiently observed. 

An examination discloses twenty pairs of adjectives be 
side the passage in question, which Paul uses in the pred 
cate with the verb to be or (in three cases) a verb of kindred 
meaning. 

In two of these cases a third adjective is added, and in 
two participles are used adjectively. 

These are sufficient to form measurably a habit or feature 
of Paul’s style. Among these twenty seven are without the 
copula, as in the passage under cons‘deration. These coB- 
stitute an excellent standard of comparison. 

They are Rom. vii, 12; xiv, 18; I Cor. xi, 30; JI Cor. x, % 
I Tim. i, 15; ii, 3; iv, 9. 

The twenty passages are Rom. vii, 12; xiv, 18; I 
Cor. xi, 30; xvi, 9; II Cor. x.10; Eph. i, 4; ii, 19; iii, 6 % 
27; Phil. ii, 14; Col. i, 6; ii, 5; 1 Tim. i, 15; ii, 3; 1% 
v. 13; vi, 2; Tit. i, 10; iii, 8, 9. 
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Of these twenty passages there is not one in which any 
ope has proposed to separate the adjectives between the 
subject and predicate. Yeiin the seven where the verb is 
omitted, it is hard to see why it is not possible equally with | 
the passage in If Tim. to do this, save in one instance, 
[1 Cor. x: 10. 

mit. iii, 8, is in part a compend of the passage in II Tim, 
and if the copula had been omitted might, according to our | 
model, have been translated: These things good in them- 
selves are also profitable unto men. But probably no one 
would have thought of thus rendering it. 

Now, if the passage in If Tim. is to be singled out and | 
treated differently from all its kindred passages, certainly 
strong reasons should be given. But the reasons given are 
pot strong. Passages are cited in which «ai is used in the | 
sense of ‘“‘also”; but every reader of the Greek Testament 
knows that Paul so uses it abundantly in co-ordinating 
clauses. But no one has cited a case where he uses it to co- 
ordinate adjectives which do not belong to separate clauses; 
nor, it is believed, can such a case be cited. It is also said 
that the connection does not call for the affirmation of the 
inspiration of all Scripture, because ieyd in the preceding 
verse is sufficient. But Il Pet. i, 20, 21, is evidence that 
thedisciples of that age were not without need of positive 
instruction on this point; and it was not to be expected 
that Paul would pass so important a matter with a mere 
allusion. 

It must also be taken into account that if Paul had in- 
tended the first of these adjectives to be taken as an attri- 
pute instead of a predicate the usual method wasopenand | 
familiar to him of adding the article between the substan 
tiveand the adjective. This would have prevented any | 
ambiguity. In at least two instances he does cut off an 
ambiguity in this way, viz., I Thess. i, 8; Col. iv, 14. 

There seems, therefore, to be sufficient evidence both | 
positive and negative, against the rendering which the 
revisers have given us. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 








The Sunday-school. | 
—— 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 20th. 


PAVID’S THANKSGIVING PRAYER.—II 
18-29, 


SAM. vii, | 


Notes.—‘‘ Then David the King went in.”’—To the old 
tent which preserved the ark. “* And sat before the | 
Lord.”—The King dropped down on his heels, an attitude 
of extreme respect practiced among the Egyptians. It was 
probably in this attitude that he meditated the prayer | 
which he afterward, in the fullness of his heart, wrote 
down. “What is my house?”’—What is my family 
and my descendants? What is my dynasty? “And to 
make him a name.’’—One of the pleasures of God is to 
make himself known. The scholar should read the first 
part of this seventh chapter to understand the lesson. 

Instruction.—T he first clause in David’s prayer contains 











aquestion which every human being should ask of him- | 


self and of his Maker. Who am I? 
hold in this planet’s economy? Am I a plus ora minus 
quantity? Amtla producer or a mere consumer? Am I 
content to live like a four-footed mammal or do I work to 
show forth in my life the best method the world has ob- 
tained of culturing the soul? Am I a burglar of God’s 
goods, taking my fill aud giving nothing back, or am I, 


What position do I 


tothe best of my strength, a self-sacrificing, ardent Chris- | 


tian? 
The second question is not less important: What is my 
house? What position does my wife, my husband or do 


my children take toward this grave decision? The fisher- | 


man prefers his son to stay on land; the drunkard curses 
the child who drinks, and the atheist respects in his family 
what he ridicules in others, a stedfast Christian hope and 
character. The matter of how one’s family stands in socie- 
ty is always necessarily important, and plans and schemes 
are resorted to in order to obtain the coveted position. 
Shall less anxiety be displayed when the question of the 
standing of one’s family with God 1s at issue ? 

The heart at times is so full that mere language cannot 
express the religious emotion. Prayer becomes silent com- 
munion when that intangible boundary between word and 
longing is overstepped. Prayer does not need words. 
Words do not make prayer. God understands the sym- 
pathy that arises between the soul and himself. The 
important thing is for it to be there, not that it be expressed 
in words. 


If, in spite of counter-statements, the ratio of Christiani- | 


ty to heathendom is identical with that of civilization to 
barbarism, the verse has been fulfilled to this day, ‘‘ What 


one nation in the earth is like thy people?’’ Christianity does | 


Rot sead ram to Africa and import opium from China; 
merchants greedy for gain do that. God only knows what 


Worse trades would be consummated were it not for the re- | 


strainiag influence of Christian legislation. But Chris- 
lianity has not had her last word in this country. Mor- 
Mons still exist. Rum is rampant, and many of the prin- 
“ples of freedom are still ignored. Great and terrible 
things will be done by God in this land if bribery is not 
blotted out. Justice is not done to the Chinese and interna- 
tional and civil harmony are not typified in ecclesiastical 
bodies and Christian Churches to the complete exclusion 
of dissensions, jealousies and fights. 


tisa naive statement on the part of David that there is | 
Rone beside God * according to all that we have heard with | 


—.” Doubtless if David had lived in our day his 


aith and common-sense would have needed refiaement in 
Proportion as the grossness and ignorance of her thendom 
Would be replaced by the misleading philosophy of nega- 
a. Our ears may tingle with a thousand arguments and 
questions that seem unanswerable to our uneducated 
Falns. At the same time our hearts firmly whisper “I 
ol Practice is after all the surest test. If we can 
of any other than the Christian system that not only 


| one case we openly abandon ourselves into the power of evil 


| commonest of prayers and one frequent on the lips of such 


| one chorus of thanksgiving with David. We haven’t a 


| MERRIMAN, Myron, Hampden, Mass., resigns. 
| MUIR, J. J., Philadelphia, Penn., called to E St., ch., Washing- 


| ROBB, BENJAMIN F., died October 5th, Corning, N. Y. 


| VASSER, T. E., Kansas City, Mo., called to Flemington, N. J. 


| WHITNEY, 8S. W., Sterling, accepts call to Raynham, Mass. 


| BALL, R. H.., inst., Fairhaven, Vt. 


| CHUNN, MARK W., called to Webster, So. Dak. 


brilliantly promises but actually docs make better men and 
women, and form nobler characters, we want it. Up 
to present date we know that there is none beside our God. 
It is as solemn a thing to bespeak the blessing of the Al- 
mighty upon our home as to call down his curse. In the 


passions, inthe other we as openly covenant to lead a life 
worthy of God’s high favor. ‘Bless us, O Lord,” is the 


as wouldn’t be granted a favor or a blessing by even the 
town clerk, To expect the favor of the President one must 
rise above the mediocre and have some merit to offer in re- 
turn. To expect the same or greater blessing from God one 
must exhibit that in his character which shall prove worthy 
of blessing. Office-seekers without any merit often get an 
office for the persistent asking. Blessing seekers must 
credit the Almighty with an intelligence that is not de- 
ceived by the mere wagging of the jaws. ‘‘ Not every one 
that saith Lord, Lord,”’ ete. 

But this lesson is a peanof thanksgiving. David has 
been blessed. He has richly deserved it. He is not yet 
puffed up and humbly awaits God’s orders. Let us join in 
palace of cedar and gold—but there isthehome. God bless 
it and keep it ! 








Minist:rial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BUNKER, A. 8., died September 24th, Prescott, Wis. 
CARROLL, CHARLES, Crookston, Minn., called to Aberdeen, Wis. 
COX, O. E., Huntington, L. I., accepts call to Towners, N. J. 
CRANKSHAW, Burton, NewtonTheo. Inst.,ord. September 26th. 
HAYDEN, M., Groton, accepts call to Pierpont and Andover 


©. 


LEEK, J. F., Centerville, Ia., accepts call to Deer Park, III. 


ton, D. 


SCOTT, E. L., Pownal, Vt., accepts call to Cuba. 
SEVERANCE, 8. A., Maplewood, Mass., accepts call to Keene, 


aN. . 


THAMES, T. B., Chicago, II1., resigns. 
WARD, BENJAMIN W., Canby, Minn., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


BUSHWELL, J. O., Arena, Wis., resigns. 

BERRY, GeorGe R., Yankton Col., accepts call to Aten and 
Blyville, Neb. 

abet ESLEE, Newton T., Wabasha, called to Montevideo, 

inn. 

BICKFORD, THoMaAs, accepts call to Branford, Conn. 

BRIANT, S. INGERSOLL, Hartford, Vt., called to No. Cheims- 
ford, Mass. 

CALDWELL, AvuaustTIne, Coventry, N. Y., accepts call to Ba- 
kersfield, Vt. . 


CHUNN, C. D., called to Faulkton, So. Dak. 
COCHRAN, FLORENZO C., Beardstown, I11., accepts call to Sut- 
b 


ton, Neb. 
COLE, W. I[., inst., Houlton, Me. 


| FISK, Perrin B., Altamonte, Fla., accepts call to Morrisville, 
3 * 


FROST, W. J., accepts call to Dawson, Minn. 
GR Gs. Jone, Parkersburg, called to Sloan and Sergeant's 
uff, Ia. 
HARBAUGH, Hrram W., Chicago, Tll., called to Chilton, Wis. 
HARBRIDGE, Epwarp H., Chester Station, accepts call to Mil- 
lett, Mich. 
HURD, Epwitn T., Barnstead Center, accepts call to Gilmanton 
Iron Works, N. H. 
NOBLE, FRANKLIN, E. Saginaw, accepts call to South ch., 
| Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NORTON, Situ, Beloit, Wis., accepts call to Pecatonica, 111. 
PADDOCK, Epwarp A., gen. miss. of the Ill. H. M.Society, ac- 
cepts call to West Denver, Col. 
| PORTER, Epwarp C., Charlestown, accepts cal] to Watertown, 
Mass. 
ROBERTS, Ropert £., Waukesha, Wis., accepts call to Wil- 
liamsburg, la. 


| SAVAGE, Jonn W., Cohasset, Mass., accepts call to Red 
Jacket, Mich. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSON, T. W., inst. West 25th St. Cong. September 24th’ 


New York. 
BLAUVELT, G. M.,S.(Am. Reformed ch.), Easton, Penn.. ac- 
cepts call to Franklin Park, N. J. 
BRISTOL, EDWARD, Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 
CLELAND, R, W,, Owensboro, Ky., resigns. - 
DAVIS, JoHN P., Western Theo. Sem., ord. and inst. September 
25th. Keane, O. 
DOBIN, THomAS, Dry Run, Penn., called to Byron, Penn. 
MALLMAN, G. E., Brooklyn, called to Greenport, N. Y. 
| MORLEDGE, H. C., Lisenringe, Penn., accepts call to Cumber- 
land, 
NILES. JoanS., Auburn Theo. Sem., accepts call to Gorham 
es 


PALMER, §S. C., Rushville, Ll., accepts call to St. Louis, Mo. 

| PORTER, Henry A., Smithtown Branch, L. I., N. Y., resigns. 

PRESSLY, R. T., Storm Lake, accepts cali to Malcolm, la. 

SHERRARD, J. A., Birmingham, called to Big Rapids, Mich. 

STREET, Davip, Clyde and Green Springs, accepts call to Lex- 
ington, O 

VEUVE, De Prentiss, Dayton, 0., killed September 27th,-Pal- 
atine Bridge, N. Y., aged 56. 

| PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARBOUR, JouN H., Hartford, accepts call to Berkley Divinity 
Schoool, Conn. 

BRIGGS, N. L., Kensington, Penn., accepts call as Assistant 
Minister, St. Mark’s ch., New York. 

BUEL, CLARENCE, Assistant St. Luke’s ch., New York, resigns. 

HILLIS, Joun D., Mount Holly, N. J., accepts call to Tacoma, 
Wis. 


KIRKBY, Henry M., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to become Ist 
Assistant St. Thomas’s ch., New York. 
| PRALL, WeEtHAM, Albany, N. Y., accepts call to South Orange, 
N.J. 


| REED, FrepertcK W., Saucelito, Cal., resigns. 

VAIL, Rt. Rev. THomas A., Kansas, died October 6th, Bryn 
Mawr, Penn., aged 77. 

WATERMAN, J. H., Chillicothe, Mo., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LINDHOLM, A., Luth., Ridgeway, Penn., resigns. 
MARKS, Davrip L., Meth. Epis., died September 22d, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., aged 74. 


THE MOHONK PLATFORM. 


THE Lake Mohonk Conference adopted last week the fol- 
lowing resolutions as to the present needs of the Indians: 


First—We, the members of the Lake Mohonk Conference, in 
this our seventh annual meeting, reiterate’ the principles taid 
down in our former platforms concerning justice, equal rights 
and education, both by government and by religious societies, 
for the [ndian races on this continent. We maiutain that the 
nation ought to treat the Indian as a man, amenable to all the 
obligations and entitled to all the rights of manhood under a 
free republican government. We congratulate the country on 
the progress made in the opening of reservations to coloniza- 
tion, the allotment of land in severalty and on the assent of 
Indians in increasing numbers freely given to this policy. We 
emphasize the importance of the Christian and missionary 
work of the churches as fundamental to the education and civy- 
ilization of the Indians, and the necessity for the vigorous and 
unimpaired prosecution of such work. We welcome heartily 
the presence of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at this ses- 
sion, and indorse heartily the general principles embodied in 
the paper presented by him, outlining a proposed policy for the 
organization of a comprehensive system of Indian education by 
the Federal Government. We urge upon the administration the 
organization of such a plan, and upon Congress the necessary 
appropriations for its execution; and the chairman of this Con- 
ference is hereby authorized and instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee of seven, of whom he shal! be one, to render to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs such co-operation as he may desire 
in preparing such a system as shall best promote the universal 
and compulsory education of all Indian children in harmony 
with the principies of our government and with the concurrent 
work of the churches, missionary boards and societies and phil- 
anthropic organizations, and to urge upon Congress such in- 
creased appropriations as may be necessary to carry this into 
effect. 

Second—aAs the efficiency of every plan for the care and educa- 
tion of the Indians depends upon tbe intellectual and moral 
character of the agents, superintendents, teachers, matrons and 
in a greater or less degree of all the employés of the Indian bu- 
reau and upon the cumulative influence dependent on continu- 
ance of service and resultant experience, the Conference empha- 
sizes its conviction of the fitness and necessity of separating ab- 
solutely the appointments to office from the mutations of par- 
ties. To remove agents and teachers who are faithful and effi- 
cient merely because of a change in the party in power is not 
only a direct assault upon the work and the morals of the work- 
ers, but intrinsically capricious and absurd. And to make such 
positions a reward for party services, the incumbents to be 
named by those whom they have served, is to make it improba- 
ble, if not impossible, that either the interests of the Indians or 
the National Government will be adequately cared for. When 
it is considered that there are between 800 and 900 Indian agents 
and teachers employed in the field, and that their functions are 
chiefly either military, judicial or educational, it is apparent 
that removals on other grounds than that of demerits or the fill- 
ing of vacancies, independent of merit, cannot but constitute an 
aimost insuperable obstacle to effective work. 

Third—While we hail with satisfaction the progress that has 
already been made in the execution of the act for the allotment 
of Indian lands in severalty, we recognize that the operations 
of this act aie met by difficulties which make further legisia- 
tion necessary, and we call upon Congress to take such steps 
before the Indians to whom allotments are made shall become 
cicizens of any State as will secure to their children the sure 
inheritance of those lands upon the death of the parents with- 
out risk of disinheritance be ause of their not beiug legal heirs 
under the laws of such States; to provide for the expenditure of 
the income of the funds for education derived from the sale of 
surplus lands, under such restrictions as will compel its use for 
the purposes intended, and in such a manner in reference to 
State taxation as will be alike just tothe Indians and to their 
fellow-citizens in their respective States and Territories; and 
to enact such other measures, while the Indians are still the 
wards of the nation, as wiil secure to them the fullest benefits 
of their allotted lands, and will encourage tothe utmost habits 
of thrift, enterprise and progressive industry; and in order to 
correct these and other difficulties which may be discovered, 
the chairman of this Conference is hereby authorized and in- 
structed to appoint a committee not exceeding five to examine 
the scope of existing legislation on this subject and to suggest 
to Congress such amendments as shall be found necessary to 
accomplish the beneficent purposes of the act. 

‘ourth—The conditionof affairs in the Indian Territory dem- 
onstrates the futility of all efforts to secure adequately th: ciy- 
ilization and development of the Indians under their tribal re- 
lations, against which we have so earnestly protested. The 
complex questions arising from the relations of Indian, Negro 
and white man, the fact that the non-citizen whites already 
outnumber the Indian population in the proportion of two to 
one, and that this large white population is without schools and 
toa largeextent uncontrolled by law, render the question of 
the Indian territory one of the gravest importance. The won- 
derful progress of the five civilized tribes in the face of many 
difficulties and under the most unfavorable conditions, demon- 
strates the capacity of the Indians for a larger life anda better 
civilization; and the time has come when they are ready for the 
duties, responsibilities and privileges of American citizenship. 
The Conference rejoices that there is a growirg sentiment 
among these people in this direction. As the beginning of bet- 
ter things, the establishment of a United States cuurt, with par- 
tial jurisdiction, bas had a beneficent influence, and it is ur- 
gently recommended that the same jurisdiction be given to this 
court as is possessed by any United States district court. 

Fifth—The Conference is deeply impressed with a sense of the 
injuries done to the Mission Indians of California by the re- 
peated delays in settling their lawful claims, and urges upon 
Congress the passage of a bill at the next session which shall 
settle theirclaims justly, and give the Indians a legal right to 
their lands. 

Sirth—The condition of the Indian Reservations in the State 
of New York, with some notable epoaptioes, contirues to be not 
cnly unsatisfactory but positively ; degrading to the Indians 
themselves, demoralizing to their neighbors, and humili ting to 
those who have brought so imperfectly to them the appliances of 
Christianity and civilization. While there are many among 
them who have accepted, so far as their circumstances allow, our 

Christian and English civilization, yet the controlling influence 
on many of the reservations is still that of a pagan superstition, 
which fosters ignorance and vice and degrades or denies the 
family life. We owe gratitude to those who have called atten- 
tion to their condition and have tried to correct it; and especially 
do we rejoice that the Legislature of the State has been consider- 
ing the subject, and we trust that such legislation will be per- 
fected as shall supply these Indians with facilities for higher 
education, similar 43 those provided for other tribes by the gen- 
eral Government, and shall, in a way just and right, substitute 
the full operation of the laws of the State for the present laws of 
their tribal organizations, and thus secure all the rights and all 
the duties of citizenship. 

Seventh—The Conference renews its earnest uest that Con- 
gress will consider the bil! proposed by the Law Committee still 

nding in the United States Senate, intended to provide needed 
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[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


WILLIAM MORRIS’S NEW BOOK.* 


Ir this Tale of the House of the 
Wolfings may be called a poem, and for 
the purposes of this notice we think it 
may, the best praise must be given to the 
stanzas or strains that have the form of 
prose. Glancing through the rich and 
luxury burdened pages the alternations 
of verse and prose give a scrappy effect. 
Indeed, in some regards the work is like 
a masterly review of some great epic, 
and it is as if the reviewer bad interpreted 
between quotations with more engaging 
result than the omitted parts could pos- 
sibly have wrought. 

William Morris possesses the magical 
gift of absolute retrospection, so that his 
poems are like reversed prophecies, bring- 
ing out of the old dead centuries the very 
life of its peoples. The most persistent 
charm of this, a3 of all his books, is the 
haunting echo it contains of one’s heredi- 
tary, far-off freedom and simplicity of 
existence. He is a singer with his back 
upon the future, his face beaming into 
the past, and the lyre in his hand, tho 
not rude, is archaic; its strings give forth 
no sound familiar to contemporary life, 
and yet the chords are like memories. 

When we read the ** Earthly Paradise’ 
years ago its fascination was very great, 
but it lacked the ancestral strain, so to 
say, and for that reason fell short of per- 
fect assimilation in our imagination. True 
the same quaint Saxon style, the same 
evidence of a winnowing which had 
blown away as useless nearly all our bor- 
rowings from Greece and Rome, even the 
same persistent mannerisms in the use of 
obsolete words and archaic phrasing, re- 
appeared on the first page at which we 
chanced to open the beautiful book now 
under consideration; but the air which 
blew out of the story was a Gothic, nota 
classic waft. At the best there always 
was something a little unwelcome to 
scholarly sensibilities in having the in- 
comparable poetry of ancient Greece reset 
in the rough matrix of Old English. 
Chaucer and William Morris, however, 
by the sheer force of genius, have broken 
over all our protests and reservations on 
this score to theextent of enforcing per- 
manent admiration. In this story of the 
Wolfings, Mr. Morris comes nearer to 
us, by just the line of absolute human 
interest, than he did in the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise.” Somehow he binds us at once 
with a sense of his authority, for now he 
is nearer the domain of both his genius 
and his culture and we feel that his 
vehicle of expression is at last in 
some degree fortified against the strain 
it is called upon to bear. So long as he 
insisted upon re-singing (in what should 
be called young English instead of Old 
English) the well-worn themes of the 
classics of Greece and Rome, he but half 
held our higher allegiance, because we 
felt that he was battling with gods, hero- 
ically, indeed, but not victoriously. But 
when he turns, as now in the ripeness of 
his powers, to a theme whose every inci- 
dent is of kin to the language in which it 
is expressed, we fall in with him and 
follow him with confidence as well as 
with unbounded delight. True, after we 
have finished the reading and have let the 
glamour fade from our critical vision, we 
may qualify our sudden admiration to the 
extent of wishing that certain oft-recur- 
ring faults of style might be eliminated, 
and we may almost inquire whether the 
whole thing would not have been better 
told in Lord Tennyson’s blank verse. Yet 
how could we do without William Morris? 
And what should we care for him if he 
were not just what he is? One thing en- 
forces itself at the outset and we cannot 
get away from it in the outcome; noother 
living poet could fill bis place, which is as 
well apart from the common way as is 
Browning’s or Tennyson’s, 
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* THe TALE of THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS AXD 
ALL THE KINDREDS OF THE MARK WRITTEN IN 
PROSE AND Verse. By WILLIAM MORKI®#. London, 

889: Reeves & Gurner, 193 Strand. 








Speaking of the peculiar half-memories 
that seem to leap into one’s consciousness 
while reading this strangely engaging 
story, suggests the touching foretaste of 
the author’s art-purpose given in the little 
poem which embellishes the title page, 
and we cannot resist quoting it in full: 

“Whilesin theearly winter eve 
We pass amid the gathering night 
Some homestead that we had to leave 
Years past; and see its candles bright 
Shine in the room beside the door 
Where we were merry years agone 
But now must enter never more, 
As still the dark road drives us on. 
E’en so the world of men may turn 
At even of some hurried day 
And see the ancient glimmer burn 
Across the waste that hath no way; 
Then with that faint light in its eves 
A while I bid it linger near 
And nurse in wavering memories 
The bitter-sweet of days that were.” 

Such a bit of melancholy rhyme sends 
us into the story with a double seuse of 
sadness. Is the poet singing of his own 
lost days as well as of the lost days of our 
race? Over the threshold of the House 
(or the Roof) of the Wolfings we step at 
once and find ourselves whirled back- 
ward in a twinkling to some remote time 
and place and are aware of an atmosphere 
of freedom, courage and rugged virility, 
while with the same inspiration we re- 
ceive the thrill of exquisite romance. 
Morris has this power of working a dou- 
ble charm—of pouring forth a but half- 
welded mass of extremes—roughness and 
polish, rudeness and gentleness, reality 
and romance, scholarship and fancy, all 
distinct and yet not differentiated. In 
the House of the Wolfings he goes still 
further, and alternates prose and verse 
in a manner at once striking and of singu- 
lar effect. Of imagination, as the word 
is popularly used, we have ‘here the most 
notable evidence; for in all that is neces- 
sary to make us realize the life he has 
meant to exhibit, the poet has reached 
the best accomplishment by giving forms 
rather than details. Of detail, however, 
there is enough to set usin the current 
and make us feel familiar with the springs 
of movement. In alarger sense we recog- 
nize the creative gift in the directness 
and certainty of vision which has guided 
the imagination in shaping the story 
of Thiodolf, the master spirit of the 
Wolfings. Here is a man in the mid- 
prime of life, noble, strong, valiant, a 
leader of heroic qualities, and yet not 
more than a man, as such a man might 
be with his almost savage environment; 
and he is made very realtous, not merely 
as a personage, but as a most fascinating 
acquaintance wholeads us into his house, 
gives us of his cheer, shows us his posses- 
sions and finally takes us with him into 
battle. It isall romance, but it is livable 
and we live it with that sweet delight 
which is the gift of nothing save romance 
of the purest and highest sort. 

Plainly Mr. Morris does not write for 
the populace; a book like this is meant to 
be and is a compliment to the apprecia- 
tive few who love to browse along the 
upper slopes of Helicon. Genuine litera- 
ture must needs be above the reach of 
many who are mighty readers, especially 
when its current is far apart from the 
common veins of contemporary life and 
experience. The spirit of high art is ex- 
clusive and it evades the grasp of those 
who expect to find it always in popular 
forms. To the genuine votary of the 
Muses, whether he be singer or servant, 
the more exclusive this spirit the more 
precious its rarer manifestations. The 
loving few, then, will scramble for the 
eighty-nine available copies of this Story 
of the Wolfings and those who are lucky 
enough to get one will hold it as one of 
the best gifts of nineteenth century gen- 
ius. 

But what is thisstory? Is it anepic,a 
drama, a lyrical tour de force, or what ? 
Properly speaking, it is none of these. It 
is a political story with interludes, or more 
strictly intersettings of rhymed verse. 
Some American humorist, with charac- 
teristic defiance of veneration, might apt- 
ly call it a delicious literary sandwich 
served with Anglo-Saxon gravy; but no 
bumor could cheapen its quality. From 
first to last it has a tirm hold of the imag- 
ination. It begins with a description of 
the Wolfings, their country, their Roof or 








House and their mode of life. <A fine im- 
pression is made forthwith by grouping 
the salient peculiarities of the customs 
and controlling aspirations of the Gothic 
tribe or household, as Mr. Morris imag- 
ines them. This part reads like a choice 
page from some ancient poetic chronicle, 
and it swiftly passes into the engaging 
body of the story proper, which may be 
briefly sketched in roughest outline as 
follows: 

Thiodolf, the chief warrior of the Wolf- 
ings, has met in the wildwood a beautiful 
woman, a descendant of the gods, whose 
office is to *‘ choose the slain,” or to kiss 
men with death and send them into the 
Hereafter. Thiodolf at the time of this 
was a young, strong, beautiful man, hurt 
in battle tothe point of dying. The god- 
dess, or Wood-sun, as she was called, 
came tohim lying in the dim old wood, 
and as soon as she saw him she loved him 
so that she kissed him and gave him life 
instead of death. From that time on 
the twain were devoted lovers and mates. 
In due time a daughter is born to them. 
Thiodolf takes this beautiful child to the 
Roof (House) of the Welfings and repre- 
sents to the household that it is his foster- 
daughter and it grows up to be the proph- 
etess of the Roof. 

The strong sketch of the vast habita- 
tion, fashioned of the giant boles of trees 
strangely carved, the fine art by which 
the very sounds, sights and fragrances of 
the primeval groves come to our senses 
and, most of all, the sure insight which 
lights the deepest cells of human experi- 
ence cannot fail tocharm every cultivated 
reader. By such a beginning are we led 
to feel the coming of the dramatic situa- 
tion that presently fills the story. Thio- 
dolf in wedding the Wood-sun has linked 
himself with inexorable fate, and this in- 
volves his people. The lovely daughter 
as she matures is intrusted with the duty 
of guarding and tending the great ancient 
lamp which with its superbly fashioned 
form of green glass depended from the 
high .roof-beam, This was never. per- 
mitted to go out, but had a “light burn- 
ing in it night and day forever,” and was 
called the Hall-sun: On account of her 
office the girl, who was not permitted to 
wed, was called the Hall-sun also. 

Thiodolf continued to be true to his love 
for the Wood-sun, meeting her often in 
the wildwood, and she knowing that, if 
he should fall in battle, the doom of eter- 
nal sorrow would be upon her, gave him 
a curious hauberk, or coat of mail that 
had been fashioned by the dwarfs. Wear- 
ing this he would be invulnerable even in 
the midst of the most valiant foes. The 
Wood-sun keeps from him, however, the 
fact that the hauberk would, whiie shield- 
ing from deatb, at the same time render 
him powerless to act in the crisis of bat- 
tle, so that just when his highest powers 
were most needed he would fail and 
swoon away. Upon this the whole story 
turns. Again and again at the very verge 
of glorious victory in figbt when Thiodolf, 
who is chosen leader of all his people, is 
in the forefront and working wonders 
with his sword, he falters, becomes dazed, 
and falls helpless, still protected by his 
magic mail. So the situation gathers its 
clouds; the Romans come on and sweep 
everything before them, seizing at last 
the sacred Roof of the Wolfings. At this 
point the beautiful young Hall-sun forces 
her mother to confess that she has dt ceived 
Thiodolf by withholding the curse of the 
hauberk from him. They bave a touch- 
ing interview, she finally bids him cast 
off the magic mail, which he does, and 
then he leads his men with all his old 
valiancy, storming the Roof, routing the 
enemy, and gaining a complete victory; 
but, alas! the hauberk gone, he is 
wounded fatally, and dies in the great 
house of his people, 

It will be seen at a glance that the story 
is simple, even primitive, presenting to 
the poet’s art limitations which must 
needs be cramping and over which the 
carefulest literary craftsman could not 
hold his imagination from breaking now 
and again. The chief defect of the work 
is inherent in the vehicle chosen for its 
expression. No matter how well imagined 
a story may be the best method of inter- 
preting it must ever be the clearest and 





———————= 
directest. To the English reader of to. 
day the English language of to-day ig the 
poet’s true vehicle of expression, 
ing as may be archaic and obsolete forms 
and styles to the specialists and diletanttj 
the larger truth is that the bloom of liter. 
ary art flowers forth in every age, for 
that age, out of that age’s life, and 
through the highest form of its language 
Tennyson, in his renderings of the 4». 
thurian stories, has bad the perfect vision 
of his office, and it is herein that he is in- 
finitely greater than Morris, If the latter 
poet had boldly faced his task and had 
set himself to realize, through the Eng. 
lish language in its full flood of ning 
teenth century richness, the life, the loye 
the heroic courage and the rugged grand. 
eur of the Gothic character as he has 
imagined it, he must have wrought to far 
better results. 

Much has been written on the subject of 
a nondescript called ‘“ Prose-poetry ” 
which by some eminent critics is expect. 
ed to do away with verse and lead into 
permanent regnancy a sort of song thathas 
no tune and a kind of meter whose force 
isin its want of rhythm. It is a theory 
without facts, generated in the ferment 
of minds that chafe because we do rot 
worship song and singers now as we fan¢ 
was done in by-gone days, A little read. 
ing and a little clear thinking will dig. 
close to us that this revolt against the 
supreme requirements of rhythm and 
rhyme is as old as literature itself, Ip ajj 
lands and in all ages those who have 
found the Muses refractory have desired 
to abolish them. Between the masters, 
in the but half-inspired periods that sepa- 
rate the Homers from the Pindars, the 
Virgils from the Horaces, the Dantes 
from the Petrarchs, the Tennysons from 
the Rossettis, arise the malccntents who 
gird at the * limitations of versification” 
and make noisy show of war upon the 
‘*puerility of rhyme,” advancing at the 
same time the curious banner of prose 
poetry. In the French language, where 
there is small scope for the singer as com- 
pared with the broad freedom given him 
in the English, the need of prose refine 
ments and of tricks of prose expression 
really exists and the need is more easily 
met than elsewhere. Still even the best 
French writers have failed to make true 
poetry in prose. From Baudelaire and 
Gautier and Bertrand and Daudet to 
Hugo there have been innumerable heroic 
efforts to show the world how the poetic 
genius can fling off the shackles and soar 
in the boundless blue ether of sublimated 
prose, but after all it is not poetry. 

Baudelaire, in a preface to his “ Petits 
Poémes en Prose,” says, addressing Ar- 
séne Houssaye: 

* Jai une petite confessione a vous faire, 
C’est en feuilletant, pour la vingtiéme fois 
au moins, le fameux Gaspard de la Nuit 
ad’ Aloysius Bertrand (un livre connu de 
vous, de moi et de quelques-uns de mesamis 
n’a-t-il pas tous les droits a étre appel 
fameux?) que Vidée m’est venue de tentér 
quelque chose @analogue et d’appliquerd 
la description de la vie moderne ou plutit 
@une vie moderne et plus abstraite 
procédé qwil avait appliqué & la peinture 
dela vie ancienne, si etrangement pittor 
esque,”’ 

Then he goes on to speak of the evel 
recurring dream (indulged in by all poets) 
of a prose-poetry ‘‘musicale, suns rhythme 
et sans rime, assez souple et assez heurtée 
pour s’'adapter aux mouvements lyrique 
de Vdme, aux ondulations de la réverie, 
aux soubresants de la conscience?” 

Mr. Morris has gone further in his 
dream of liberating his poetic consciene 
by permitting his Muse to have her own 
free will, now choosing prose, 20” 
‘‘ dropping into poetry,” and the result 
as a whole, viewed from the position 
just criticism, is not satisfying. The ef- 
fect is scrappy as we follow the strong but 
ever-hindered flow of the current. 
pectancy is balked at intervals, and 
reserve of force which lies apparently a 
command is never called forth when 
needed. 

When we come toanalyze the substance 
of the art at which Mr. Morris has 
we find that in trying to be wholly # 


home with his subject—in making bib 


self in his own way pars temporis 
has forgotten that one cannot des 
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fossil by using Silurian symbols. In 
other words, he has failed to realize the 
parrow limitations of the style he has 

n, Emerson has somewhere raid, 
in substance. that we may find the best 
fertilizer of style in the use of short words 
of Anglo-Saxon lineage; but it does not 
follow that the ideal style will have noth- 
ing but these words. Unquestionably Mr. 
Morris has gained as well as lost by his 
incomparable command oft the short, 
clear, beautifully simple words and 
phrasing tricks of the early English writ- 
ers who scorned Norman innovations and 
classical accessions. Still we feel how 
how much greater the loss than the gain, 
and we find the thought recurring and re- 
curring again and again, that the poet 
might well have kept the form and yet 
pave freed himself from the shackles of 
the iafancy of art by studying his vehicle 
jess and his art-aiin more. Itis one of the 
discredits of realism that it deems any 
subject fit for its art; is there danger that 
romance may be tending toward the 
point of accepting any style as good enough 
fora picturesque subject? 

Turning again to the haunting beauty 
of many passages in the Tale of the 
Wolfings and to the pervading charm of 
imagination in it all—with the power of 
Mr. Morris’s subtle wizardry full upon us 
and the clutch of his story fixing its 
short, stubborn Angic-Saxon nails in our 
heart, itis difficult to refuse the highest 
praise, and yet we know that such praise 
isnot due tothe work asa whole. The 
longand the short of the whole matter may 
be stated in the smallest compass: Sted- 
fastness of vision and unity of aim are 
inseparable in the highest art and they 
are obscured or broken by incongruities 
in the art-vehicle. The most difficult 
thing to master in the literary art 
is a_ simple, serious, absolutely 
sincere style. The next most difficult is 
tosuit the word to the vision. At both 
these points Mr. Morris has either faltered 
or failed, save in rare paragraphs or 
stanzas. We feel all the time how direct 
and how sufficient is his vision, and how 
authentic his dramatic grasp; but why 
does he paint with a charred stick rather 
than use the brushes and the magic palette 
lying under his hand! True enough, it 
isafter we have read the story through 
and have had our fill of its enchanting 
beauties that we thus begin our critical 
snarl. While we were in the midst of it 
all, following the Mark-men to their bat- 
tles, or going with Thiodolf to the green- 
wood where his love dwelt, we were con- 
tent enough—we felt a fine thrill of sym- 
pathy and affinity passing between his 
quaint, old-time forms of expression and 
his fresh and fragrant turns of thought. 
Such is the power of genuine genius, and 
afterall is said that just criticism must 
say against the faults and shortcomings 
of this book, the fact still remains that it 
isa work of very great power—a gift of an 
odd, rare art, not the less valuable as such 
because it does not recommend itself as 
asafe pattern or even engender in usa 
desire for more of the sort from the same 
master-hand, One Tale of the Wolfings 
8a delight; two would be a plethora. 





PRESBYTERIAN TENDENCIES.* 





THE problem which confronts the Pres- 
byterians at this time is not unlike that 
the Congregational churches had to deal 
with at the Oberlin Council in 1871. The 
churches had drifted into great variations 
of creed. There were suspicions of lax 
tendencies in some quarters and of un- 
Congregational rigor in others. Some 
wanted the creeds defined sharply, some 
Wished them modernized; some had a 
stevance in one point and some in an- 
other. The Council met the diffiulty by 
broadening the platform so as to recog- 
nize more than one type of doctrine in the 
Church of God. Professor Park had said 

the Boston Council of 1865 that Congre- 
fationalism was Calvinism, and could be 
nothing else. The Oberlin Council said 
~~ there is more than one type of doc- 
Teme A Theological Question for the 
D meg AvuGUSTUS BRIGGS, D.D., 
le sor of Hebrew and the Cognate 
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trine in the Church of God, and held out a 
fraternal hand tothe Methodists and their 
Arminian sympathizers. 

Professor Briggss Whither? will help 
the Presbyterians to realize that they are 
in a similar situation, confronted with a 
similar problem. The drift of this very 
lively and stirring book is that the crisis 
will haveto be met not by a re-definition 
or reformation of the creeds so as to make 
them suit everybody, but by doing what 
the Oberlin Council did, by broadening 
the basis on which they stand. 2 

Professor Briggs’s point is to show that 
the current orthodoxy has varied from 
the Westminster Standards not in one 
point nor in two, not only as concerns the 
doctrine of election and the salvation of 
infants but along the whole line, no ome 
man repudiating enough to impair his sub- 
stantial conformity, but every one cherish- 
ing some private variation under the or- 
thodox flag. Dr. Crosby is scandalized by 
the creed statements as to election and 
kindred topics, and wishes to have them 
reformed. President Patton concedes 
that his views are in some points a de- 
parture from the Westminster Standards 
and does not seem to care that they are. 
So it runs on, every man varies some on 
one point, and some on more. Where 
each one varies he wants liberty, where he 
conforms he wants rigor. Dr. Crosby's 
proposed revolution provokes a protest 
from some who wish to know if they are 
not to be allowed to continue to believe 
in the old doctrine of election as their 
fathers did, while to make their case 
harder they are to be called on for more 
rigorous subscription to points as to 
which they have their own personal vari- 
ations. 

Professor Briggs does not speak for Dr. 
Crusby nor for President Patton nor for 
himself. He takes a broad look over the 
field and what he finds to report is union 
on the Standards for substance of doctrine 
with something like universal minor va- 
riation along the whole line, sometimes 
for the better,sometimes for the worse, 
one map on one point, another on another, 
but every one somewhere. Both the Drs. 
Hodge, father and son, varied, Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander varied, Dr, Crosby varies 
more than either of them, while President 
Patton and Professor Warfield do the 
same, 

In these circumstances Py ofessor Briggs 
proposes to go back to the Westminster 
Standards and ascertain exactly what 
they are and what substantial variation 
has been made from them. This particu- 
lar examination is the first, tho not by 
any means the entire contrit ution made 
in the present volume to the solution of 
what we may call the Presbyterian prob- 
lem. 

Professor Briggs is well known to be 
an ardent apologist for the Westminster 
Standards. He sees in them more truth 
and liberty combined than, perhaps, any 
other theologian who has written in their 
defense. They have been with him a 
study of twenty years’ duration. He has 
collected the best library of Westminster 
books, pamphlets and documents in ex- 
istence, It fills him with delight to read 
them, and brings him to a happy clari- 
tude and certainty. Those who did not 
know it before will be convinced on read- 
ing his reply to the inquiry what the 
Westminster Standards are, that there is 
a breadth of comprehension, of Christian 
freedom, and of bold doctrinal statement 
in these formularies which comes as near 
to the biblical standard as was possible 
for uninspired meu to come in those 
times. 

For his second point Professor Briggs 
takes up the variations of current ortho- 
doxy and discusses them with a freedom 
which tho perfectly good-natured, dves 
not spare his own intimate friends and 
colleagues. In reading this part of his 
book the question arises, How much force 
is to be given tothe assumption that a 
great Church like the Presbyterian is not 
to vary from its Standards? The Ameri- 
can Presbyterians refused from the begin- 
ning to bind themselves to the formula- 
ries of their foreign progenitors. They 
have varied them repeatedly, and are 
at this moment entertaining a pro- 
position for a very serious revision, 





The right of the Church to revise as 
a body and by official action implies 
the right of individual members to 
vary in private; for nothing is plainer 
than that without considerable precedent 
private variation there would be no occa- 
sion for official revision. Professor Briggs 
himself varies from the Standardsas to the 
salvation of infants and on other points. 
Weare therefore driven to conclude that 
tho;he notes these variations and sometimes 
with rather sharp commentation, he does 
not mean to draw the inference which 
seems tolie on the surface of the book 
that there is anything un-Presbyterian or 
much less anything against the liberty of 
theG spel in the mere fact of such varia- 
tions ashe points outin the great lights 
and leaders of the Presbyterian Church. 

As concerns these variations Professor 
Briggs takes a two-fold position. First 
and foremost he shows that they are uni- 
versal and important enough to make it 
impossible to extend the limits of liberty 
on some points without extending them 
on all, and thus broadening the basis of 
Church union as the Oberlin Council did 
for the Congregationalists. 

In other portions of his book he plants 
himself on the Standards as they are and 
claims under them a greater liberty than 
the current orthodoxy is disposed to con- 
cede. For example, h3 takes this position 
as regards the inspiration and authority 
of Scripture. There i3 no part of the 
book which will be read with more eager 
interest even when it does not command 
assent. In fact, it gives an admirably 
clear, succinct statement of the exact 
point in di:pute between the two parties 
to this very important discussion. The 
Reformers, as is well known, tho they 
built the Protestant Church on the in- 
spired Scriptures, and derived the author- 
ity of Scriptures directly from their in- 
spiration, did not believe in their verbal 
inerrancy. Richard Baxter, for ex- 
ample, said in a passage often quoted and 
used again in this volume: 

“The Old Testament letter (written as 
we have it about Ezra’s time) is that vehi- 
cle which is as imperfect as the Revelation 
of these times was so that he that 
doubteth of the truth of some words in the 
Old Testament, or of some circumstances 
in the New, hath no reason therefore to 
doubt of the Christian religion.” (‘‘ The 
Catechising of Families,’ p. 36, Edition 
1683.) 

This appears to have been the opinion 
which prevailed among the divines of the 
Westminster Assembly. Whether they 
did or did not believe in possible verval 
errors they took good care to plant the 
authority and inspiration of the Bible on 
ground where it would besecure whether 
verbal errors should be discovered in after 
ages or not. Professor Briggs points out 
the many advantages of this position and 
the very great dangers to which the ex- 
treme verbal theory is exposed; but we 
are not sure that he finds more secure 
ground for the Westminster definition 
as he interprets it. There is a very at- 
tractive, not to say alluring, face to the 
statement that the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture is witnessed directly to the believer 
by the Holy Spirit. But apart from the 
fact that this is a barren presentation 
with which to convince the unregener- 
ate of the inspiration of Scripture, this 
view of the doctrine as expounded at 
Westminster or on the Contiaent is not 
wholly free from a certain tendency to 
mysticism as has been recently remarked 
by President Patton, nor are we able tosee 
that Professor Briggs’s statement relieves 
the Westminster doctrine of this liability. 
A doctrine of inspiration which rests for 
its final proof on the fides divina—a sub- 
jective conviction wrought in the believ- 
er’s heart by the evidence of the Holy 
Spirit, can hardly be other than mystical 
and require a good deal more clearing up 
than Professor Briggs gives it in this vol- 
nme. 

The point raised in his book is not, how- 
ever, what the true doctrine of inspiration 
is, but what doctrine is taught in the 
Westminster Standards, how the current 
orthodoxy compares with them and what 
the limits of permissible liberty under 
these Standards are. 

This point is followed through with un- 
flagging steadiness and high ability. 


From end to end along the whole line and 
in every department of ecclesiastical con- 
fession as to doctrine, as to the sacra- 
ments, as to worship, as to the Roman 
Catholic Church, as to marriage, and asto 
the State, current orthodoxy is brought 
into comparison with the Standards, and 
always with the same result, that its vari- 
ations are found to be universal and im- 
portant, 

From this comparison Professor Briggs 
turns to glance at the perplexities which 
may be attributed to these aberrations. 
He touches first on the problems of Es- 
chatology, and afterward in succession 
on the embarrassments of orthodoxy in 
dealing with such points of the popular 
faith as judgment at death, the miilen- 
nium, the middle state, premillena- 
rig. nism and probation after death. As to 
all these points Professor Briggs plants 
himself on the Westminster Confession. 
He stands, for example, too firmly by the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election to have 
patience, with Whitby’s Arminian substi- 
tute, the doctrine of Probation. Nor is 
he any more convinced of the scriptural 
warrant for belief in a millennium. 
Against the yet more modern opipion 
that the dying pass through a kind of 
private judgment at death, the concep- 
tion of the middle state between death 
and of the final general judgment, he 
arrays something like the whole West- 
minster Confession in a general broad- 
side, 

The controversial and even polemic 
character of the book is obvious, At the 
same time it is irenic both in tone and 
tendency. It is nobly catholic from be- 
ginning to end, tho the author may possi- 
bly place unn>cessary emphasis on the 
organic uvity of the different denomina- 
of Christendom as the condition precedent 
for a true catholic unity. There is nota 
touch or smell of rationalism or rational- 
istic speculation in the book, and freely as 
the author deals with his opponents it is 
an honest freedom which will promote 
good feeling even amid debate. 

As a whole the book is a kind of 
cometary phenomenon. It comes into 
our heavens on an irregular orbit ard 
will blaze there till its mission is done. 
It will attract a great many eyes and pro- 
voke a great deal of discussion. If the 
power to stir things up from the bottom 
is a mark of genius this book possesses it. 
It is not a shot aimed at the vitals, nor 
one which heedlessly wanders near them, 
but it comes near enough to make the 
feathers fly and probably is intended to 
do so. 


> 





Festus, a Poem. By Philip James Bailey: 
(George Routledge & Sons. $1.50). This is 
the fiftieth anniversary edition of this ex- 
traordinary poem. It was published im 
1839, having been finish: some three years 
earlier when the auth: was but twenty 
years old. It soon pruved a remarkable 
production,wild almost to madness in some 
parts of the plot, but containing poetic pas- 
sages which have led Bailey’s admirers to 
rank him above Browning. The present edi- 
tion contains an elaborate pretace by the still 
living author, which shows the sobering 
touch of years and of criticism as well. The 
poem has been remodeled, not, however, al} 
atonce. The wild points of the plot have 
been moditiedand in this soberer dress the 
present edition comes out.——War and 
Feace. Ot those two volumes we need only 
say that they contain Nathan HaskelB 
Dole’s authorized translation of the above- 
named work by Tolstoi, made {rom the Rus- 
sian and published by the Messrs. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., four volumes in two at 
$3.00 for the set. Autobiography of 
Freidrich Froebel, translated and anno- 
tated by Emilie Michaelis, Head Mis- 
tress of the Croyden Kindergarten and H. 
Keatley Moore, Mus. Bac. B A., can only 
be thus briefly mentioned. It is a book 
which can be trusted to make its own way- 
(C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.50.) The 
Child and Child-Nature, by the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Buelow, is the first American 
republication from the second London edi- 
tion of the English translation of the origi- 
nal German work, Itis a contribution to 
the Kindergarten literature and the study 
of the Froebel métiod and is providedin 
the present edition with an index. (C. W. 
Bardeeen, Syracuse. $1.50.)———Another 
good book to which we can give only brief 
mentionis A Short History of the French 
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Hoyt Farmer. (Tfhomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50.) The work is done on the traditional 
basis of interpretation and draws all the 
moral lessons and warnivgs. It is com- 
posed in a very readable and dramatic 
style.- Uur Cats and All About Them, 
by Harrison Weir, F.R.H.S., is a handbook 
rich iu enterainment but of which we can 
only say that the author is President of 
‘The National Cat Club” and in this vol- 
ume devotes himself with loving and learned 
diligence to the varieties of tabbies, their 
habits, management, training for show and 
the standard of excellence and beauty. The 
book is rich in illustrations introduced to 
aid the text and will pruve highly enter- 
taining. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. #2.00.) 
——-Up North in a Whaler; or, 
Would he Keep His Colors Flying? is 
a story by the Rev. Edward A. Rand, in the 
** Look Ahead Series.’”’ It is composed of 
actual adventure woven in with a filling of 
fiction, and is made to illustrate a good 
point in the ethics of boy life. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25)..———Within the Enc- 
my’s Lines is the new number in “ The 
Blue and Gray Series,’’ and requires no 
further introduction than that it is by Oli- 
ver Optic. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. #1 50). 

—-Speaking Pieces, published by the 
same firm (50 cents), is a collection for little 
scholars, and older pupils of original dia- 
and Recitations, made by Ellen 
Ortensa Peck. Every-Day Business, 
from the same publishers, is a useful little 
manual of notes on the practical details of 
ordinary business arranged for young peo- 
ple, by M.S. Emery. It is designed to open 
to them the mysteries of bills, receipts, ac- 
counts, banks, mortgages, notes, drafts, in- 
surance, etc., etc. 





logs 





Mr. William Henry Goodyear sends us a 
anote replying to some criticisms of ours on 
two minor points in his ‘‘ History of Art.” 
In the crowded state of our columus we 
cannot publish his note entire. He objects 
to our statement that the lateral thrust of 
an arch constructed of concrete remains in 
it when set, and has to be met by the resist- 
ance of supporting structures, and quotes 
Prof. J. H. Middleton, who says in 
** Ancient Rome in 18385”’: 


** It should be observed that in Ancient Rome 
brick, whether for walls or arches, was used 
merely as a thin facing, and was of little con- 
stroctional importance. In the true sense of 
the word there is no such thing as a brick wall 
among all the ruins of Rome; the actual wall 
or vault is always made of concrete and the 
bricks are merely used as a thin skin over the 
visible faces. Many theories have been 
invented as to the use of the so-called relieving 
arches (for example) in the walls of the 
Pantheon, to concentrate the pressure on cer- 
tain points: but when the fact is realized that 
the concrete brick wall is nearly twenty feet 
thick, and that its brick facing and arches 
merely enter it to an average depth of about 
five inches, it will be easily seen that these ‘ re- 
lieving arches ’ have about as much construc- 
tional value as if they were painted on the sur- 
face of the wail. {his method of con- 
struction was the _ secret of the immense 
strength and durability of the Roman build- 
ings, each wall was one solid coherent mass 
like a great slab of stone, openings of any form 
could be made in it, and it would still hold to- 
gether, and more inportant still the vaults and 
arcnoes were quite free from lateral thrust” (p. 


his 


33). 
Whaat Pvofezsor Middleton says is not 
that an arch made of concrete when set 


would havejno lateral thrustin itand so dif 
fer f10m an arch of stone. His point is that 
the Roman arches he was speaking of were 
really no arches ai all, but immense solid 
blocks of concrete hollowed out in the 
crown to form thesemblance of an arch, and 
as such have no more lateral thrust in them 
than the ordinary Greek entablature. This 
isa point as to which we said nothing one 
way or the other. Weremain of the opin- 
ion that a true arch whetber made of stone 
orof concrete, when under load would have 
in it a lateral thrust. Mr. Goodyear’s 
most important objection relates to our 
criticism of his statement that the mosque 
of Omar at Jerusalem is a Christian chrrch 
of the fourth century. He appeals to Fer- 
gusson and some citations of Theodori- 
cus published by his latest editor, Tobler, 
and brought forward by Fergusson. Un- 
fortunately Fergusson’s name does not 
carry much weight and his use of the pas- 
sages from Theodoricus inthis case indi- 
cates that heonly brings them forwardas a 
last resort. 
his earlier works but in his *‘Temples of the 
Jews’’ (1878) he quotes one of the passa® 
gers but suppresses the more important of 
the two. Theodoricus wrote in A.D. 1176. 
Fergusson was shy of using him for the very 
good reasen that what he says does not help 
his theory that the Mosque of Omar covers 
the Holy Sepulcher. All Theodoricus says 
is, ** they say” the charch was built by the 








They hardly appear at all in 





Empress Helenaand her son Constantine | 


as a general church of Christ with no re- 
formers to the sepular. He adds with 
equal distinctness that it was raised in 
honor of the Virgin Mary—a point wholly 
inconsistent with Fergusson’s assumption 
thatit covers the Holy Sepulcher. He there- 
fore quietly suppresses the Virgin Mary 
of the legend and catches at Theodori- 
cus’s flimsy report that in 1176 the crusaders 
believed that Helena built the mosque as 
a Christian church in the fourth century. 
Mr. Goodyear’s assertion that the mosque 
was built in the fourth century asa Chris- 
tian church depends for its validity upon 
the question whether it covers the Holy 
Sepulcher and is the church built by Helena 
and Constantine. Against this theory its 
mere position is decisive; for the sepulcher 
was outside the walls. The highest au- 
thority at this moment on Christian edi- 
fices at the Holy City is T. Hayter Lewis, 
Past Vice-President of the Royal Institute 
of Architects and Emeritus, Professor of 
Architecture at University College, Lon- 
don. He has expressed himself very de 
cidedly as may be seen in the extract pub- 
lished under the head of Biblical Research 
in ourissue of June 6th last. We fear Mr. 
Goodyear hardly appreciates how very un- 
safe a guide Mr. Fergusson is. 


The Book Divine; or, How do I Know 
the Bible is the Word of God? By Jaco» 
Embury Price. (Hunt & Eaton. 75 cents.) 
The author of this persuasive and excellent 
popular volume is well known amony the 
ministers of this city as a successful and 
winning preacher in the Methodist pulpit of 
the metropolis. This volume we assume to be 
composed of material used in his ministry. 
Itis marked with the qualities we have at- 
tribute1 to him; graceful, persuasive and 
popular in style. The argument is nowhere 
forced, and nowhere lacks in what is re- 
quired to make out the point. The author 
makes no attempt to define or to defend a 
strained view of biblical inspiration nor to 
press claims for the Bible which he is un 
able to substantiate. The book gains in 
cogency and effect by the modesty of its as- 
sumptions.———The Gospel of Common- 
sense, as Contained in the Canonical Epis- 
tle of James. By Charles F. Deems, D.D., 
LL.D., pastor of the Church of the Strangers 
in this city. The Epistle of James has long 
been a favorite Epistle with the author of 
this little volume with its vigorous presen- 
tation of the ethics of religion (not of the 
religion of ethics). The chapters are com- 
posed of material which has been used in 
the Reverend author’s pulpit and a good 
deal of the point and fire of the pulpit re- 
mainsinthem. Had Luther lived in those 
days he would not have alluded to James 
as a ‘“‘right strawy epistle (not an “ Epis- 
tle of straw” as our author quotes it, 
which has a wholly different meaning). 
Dr. Deems gives point to the breadth 
of his catholicity by dedicating the book to 
Rabbi Gottheil and Bishop Potter.———The 
Salt Cellars. By C.H. Spurgeon. This is 
a ‘collection of proverbs with homely notes 
thereon,’’ in the style of which, for brevity, 
sense and salt, no man of the age is such a 
master as Spurgeon. His ‘John Plough- 
man’s Almanack”’ has been for religion, in 
numberless workshops aad kitchens the 
counterpart of the Rev. 8. W. Hauks’s, Gos- 
pel of Temperance ‘‘The Black Valley 
Railroad.”’ His ‘‘ Feathers for Arrows” 
have helped many a preacher to wing his 
commonplace truth into the hearts of the 
people. Salt Cellars is on a different line, 
but the work of the same man and all done 
in the spirit of the Scripture. 

* Moreover because the preacher was wise 
he gave good heed, and sought out and set in 
order many preverbs.” 

(A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
American publishers. $1.50.) 


Authorized 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
1889. This publication, which appears to 
have now settled into systematic form, is a 
consistent and indispensable part of our ap- 
paratus for tracing and finding the titles of 
American publications. The year past is 
signalized by two important additions to 
our bibliographical apparatus in Whitaker’s 
ponderous English ‘Reference Catalogue to 
Current Literature,’ and Casper’s ‘ Direc- 
tory of the American Book and Stationury 
Trade.”’ The publication of these enormous- 
ly useful catalogs has drawn from Mr. 
Bowker, editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, 
a prefatory note explanatory of the general 
plan on which the American Trade List 
Annual is prepared, which, to persons not 
familiar with its arrangements, will suggest 
the mcst direct and effective way of making 
its finding-lists useful. The present one 
(Seventeenth volume) contains the latest 
catalogs of American book publishers, pre- 
ceded by a complete list of authors, titles, 


Publishers’ Weekly from January to June 
1889,inclusive,and the entire ‘‘American Ed- 
ucational Catalogue for 1889.’’ In connection 
with this volume is published the ** Annual 
Catalogue for 1888”’ (Pablishers’ Weekly 
$3.50 half leather) with an iudex record of 
new books for 1888, by author, title and 
subject, and with brief descriptive notes. 
This series runs back to the great ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Catalogue”’ of 1876 84, and forms in con- 
nection with the annual volume of the 
Trade List Annual a very satisfactory 
series of bibliological path-finders through 
the ever expanding and already bewilder- 
ing maze of recent American publications. 


The People’s Bible: Discourses upon 
Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50.) The present 
number is Vol. X of this series of striking 
and stirring popular expositions. It con- 
tains the portion of the Old Testament from 
IL Chronicles, xxi, through Esther. We 
need add nothing to our previous notices of 
the work. It is popular, addressed to the 
practical religious and spiritual needs of 
the people, and in this line very full of meat 
and of stimulus. It deals with questions 
understood by the people, important to the 
people and cared for by the people in a way 
which will be effective with the people. 
-The Sermon Bible. (A. ©. Armstrong 
& Son. $150) The latest volume of this 
series covers the ground from Psalms I xxvii 
to the Song of Solomon. It is expected to 
be complete in twelve volumes. Under 
every text are given outlines of sermons 
actually preached but more or less inacces- 
sible, hints of such outlines drawn from 
other unpublished sermons, references to 
other sermons which have been published, 
and to theological treatises, commentaries, 
etc., from which aid in working up the text 
can be had. No doubt the work willcontaina 
vast store of help and be vastly useful to 
those who employ it as a base from which 
to carry on their own enterprising explana- 
tions 





Jane Ausien. By Mrs. Charles Malden 
(Roberts Brothers: Boston. $1.50) The 
author of ‘Pride and Prejudice’ is cer- 
tainly worth the eulogium of a place among 
‘“*Famous Women” and in the series de- 
signed to commemorate them. She belongs 
in the class whose admirers claim all or 
nothing. We are among those who claim 
all for Jane Austen tho we have never seen 
the Shakespearean resemblance which im- 
pressed Lord Tennyson and are better satis- 
fied with Walter Scott’s analysis of her 
power as lying in ‘‘the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary commonplace things 
and characters interesting.’’ The story of 
her life is a plain and simple one, not glori- 
fied by the fame which came after her pre- 
mature death, but sweet, delightful and 
good to be read. The literary history of 
Miss Austen’s successive publications is 
neatly worked up. The story is told ina 
brief, effective and interesting style. 
Famous Men of Science, by Sarah K. Bol- 
ton (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, $1.59), isa 
compilation of brief sketches prepared by 
an author who has had long practice in such 
work. The sketches are done in a genial 
and appreciative way. They begin with 
Galileo and end with Buckland and present 
the biographic and scientific facts in a pop- 
ular style. 





French and English. A Comparison. 
By Pailip Gitber: Hamerton.* (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, $200) Mr. Hamerton 
strikes us as characteristicaily at his best 
in books of this character. We doubtif he 
has ever come again as near the high level 
of his book on “ The Intellectual Life ’”’ as 
ia this volume whose chapters are rewritten 
on the basis of a series coutributed by him 
to the Atlantic Menthly in 1886 and 1887, 
The subject is treated with a lighter touch 
and on the whole ina more genial if not 
more optimistic tone than Mr. Brownell’s in 
his ‘'French Traits,’’ but perhaps with less 
depth of insight or acute criticism. Mr. 
Hamerton’s studies are spread more broad- 
iy over France and are less limited to Paris. 
On the score of long familiarity, tne best 
possible opportunity and the qualifications 
that come from training and native apti- 
tude no one can compare with Mr. Hamer- 
ton. We need not add that his book 1s in 
the highest degree readable and needs no 
further introduction to the American peo- 
ple than it has bad in the Atlantic Month- 
ly. 


Beechcroft at Rockstone, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge (Macmillan & Co.), is a very 
pretty story for young men and maidens or 
boys and girls of a larger growth. The 
father of the family described, is an officer 
of the English army, who meets with aa 
accident while with his regiment in India. 
He summons his wife to come out to him. 





and subjects of books recorded in The 


and scatters the large family of hj 
most of whom go to an aunt’s house at 
Rockstone. Hence the name “ Bege 
at Rockstone.” These young People fal} 
into various complications, and in 

ing out theirindividualities, make the ugug) 
blunders of young people. The story of one 
of the girls—who is headstrong and reticent 
—is particularly well done as cop 

with that of a loving, gentle sister, who 
es :aped the snares into which the older one 
falls. Miss Yonge knows how to write in 
structive as well as entertaining stories, and 
this book can safely be recommended to the 
perplexed parent who is looking for litera. 
ture for a growing boy or girl. 


Christianity and Agnosticism, A Cop. 
troversy. This volume, published by D 
Appleton & Company (Price $1.00) contains 
the nine papers on Aynosticism and Chris. 
tianity, published in recent numbers of 
The Nineteenth Century, and which were 
drawn out by Dr. Wace’s paper on Agnos- 
ticism, read at the Manchester Church Con- 
gress in 1888. Mr. W. H. Mallock’s paper 
on ‘ Cowardly Agnosticism,a word with Pro. 
fessor Huxley,’ is published in the Series, 
The collection contains the replies and re 
joinders of Professor Huxley and Dr, Wace, 
and a final paper by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
which does not belong in the controversy 
and is little more or less than a stage ver. 
sion of ‘“‘Robert Elsmere” minus the grace 
ofthe story. It would be a soft brain or ap 
hysterical logician who would not lay down 
the book with the impression deepened 
that Christianity may be trusted te hold its 
own at the bar of reason. 


A Sansecrit Reader with Vocabulary 
and Notes. By Charles Rockwell Lanman, 
Professor of Sanscrit in Harvard College, 
etc., etc. Part I and If Text and Vocabn- 
lary; Part III, Notes, First Edition, First 
Issue. (Gina and Company, Boston.) This 
edition fulfills the promise made in the in- 
troduction to Part I and II ofa Part III 
with Notes to round up the previously pub- 
lished Text and Vocabulary. The work as 
it stood when noticed by us (April 3d, 1884) 
tho without the Notes was entirely usable 
and surpassed in excellence and conven- 
ience anything then accessible to us. The 
Notes of Part IIT now published make a 
solid one quarter of the 405 royal octavo 
pages and add greatlv to the convenience 
and usableness of the Reader which may 
now be regarijed as a finished work which 
has nothing to compare with it in its de 
partment. 


What Moses Saw and Heard; or, The 
Idea of God in the Old Testament. ByA. 
O. Butler. (R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago. i16mo, pp. 428.) The impression left 
by the perusal of this volume is indefinite 
and unsatisfactory. The author is serious, 
honest, and has spared no pains in bis work. 
He has read broadly and thinks boldly. 
His work, so far as it relates to the compo 
sition of the Old Testament, is acute and 
minute, but is essentially a compilation 
from such writers as Robertson, Smith, 
Sayce, Wellhausen, Kuenev, etc., and we 
must for this, if for no other reason, decline 
to discuss its points and positions, As to 
philosophy, or the philosophical conception 
of God, the author holds, if we understand 
him, that the conception given of Godin 
Genesis does not rise above the best philos 
ophy of thetime. We do not agree with 
him. 


Popwar Gardening and Fruit Growing, 
anillustrated monthly periodical, devoted 
to horticulture in all its branches, comes t@ 
us in the handsome volume which contains 
the issue of the year. It is full of matter 
practical and theoretic, with copious illus- 
trations, a full index, aud all the novelties 
in gardening. (Popular Gardening Pub 
lishing Co.) 

The Century Dictionary and Enel 
clopedic Lexicon of the English Lat 
guage. The first number in Vol. Il of this 
great work comes to us promptly from the 
Century Co., who are its publishers. Wé 
fully commented on the work in our issue 
of Aug. 29th last. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE catalog of the Weltsprachvereil 
of Leipzig, Germany, contains no fe 
than 225 numbers, including Volapiik gram 
mars and dictionaries, works of fictio™% 
essays, translations, newspapers, ete. 





publish “In a Fair Country,” by Irene 
Jerome. It will have fifty-five full-past 
llustrations and there will be nearly 
hundred pages of text by Colonel Higgins 


and After-Dinne 


-...The ‘*Orations 





This breaks up the home at Beechcroft, 


to be published by Caszell & Compihs 


Speeches” of Chauncey M. Depew are S008 : 
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= one who has heard Mr. Depew before or 
a, dinner will feel that he can do without 
at this volumes He is the best American to- 
ft gay at sued 8 speeches as will be included in 
2 ow 
al “The Genesis of the United States,”’ 
Me ‘vative of the movement in Europe, which 
at resulted in the plantation of North America 
d with maDy historical manuscripts, notes, 
ho s, indexes, etc., collected, arranged and 
ne edited, by Alexander Brown of Virginia, is 
in to he pablished at anearly date by Hough- 
ad ton, Mifflio & Co., of Boston. Itis to be 
he jssued in two volumes, the price of which 
4 gill be $12 if subscriptions are received 
before publication, but $15 thereafter. The 
work is very highly commended by these 
: who have had the opportunity of examining 
i it. 
is- When Maurice Thompson went to 
of Indiana twenty years ago he was almost 
re peaniless. He conceived the idea of writ- 
08- inga novel to win a little gold, and pro- 
m- duced a blood-and- thunder story which he 
er called “The League of the Guadaloupe.” 
ro- Fora year he tried to find a publisher, but 
es, without success. Finally some one advised 
Te- pim to send the story to the New York 
ce, Weekly. He did so, and received a check 
rd, for100. He never heard of ‘The League 
sy, of the Guadaloupe” again till some one, a 
er- few days ago, spoke of his story ruuning in 
ace the Weekly. He kuew nothing of it, but 
an bought a copy of the paper, and behold! 
wa there was the story he wrote twenty years 
ned ago. Mr. Thompson does not disown it nor 
its defend it; but he has an affection for it 
because it fed and clothed him twenty years 
ry ago when he was penniless. 
an, ..Hitherto there has not been in exist- 
ge, ence a work which has reflected in detail 
bu- the views and conclusions of German lib- 
irst eral theological thougbt on the whole New 
‘his Testament as such. Such a work is now 
s in- being issued, and of the four volumes which 
Til areto compose the Commentary two have 
yub- madetheir appearance. The title is Hand- 
k as kommentar zum, Neuen Testament, bear- 
884) heitet von Holtzmann, Lipsius, Schmic- 
able ddland v. Soden. The first and first half 
ven- of the second volumes contain the Synoptic 
The Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles to the Thes- 
ke a salonians and Corinthians, prepared by von 
tavo Holtzmann and Schmiedel in conjunction. 
nce The Commentary aims to present only re- 
may sults and not processes, and to present them 
hich in the way in which they appear to the crit- 
| de- ieal scholar of the more liberal persuasion. 
Alarge amount of hard work is here con- 
The densed into a small space, and the student 
yA. attheology will be thankful for this well- 
Chi- arranged bird’s-eye view of the liberal in- 
left terpretation and exegesis of the New Testa- 
site ment, even if in most cases he must dis- 
ious, claim all argument with the methods, 
at spirit and conclusions of the work. Ger- 
dly. man liberalism is evidently more advanced 
mpo- than the liberal theology of America. The 
onl authors of this series belong to the older 
ation radical school and not to that of Ritschl. 
nith, Their standpoint is on the whole a modi- 
d we fied form of the old Tiibingen views. 
cline = 
As to BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ption nee 
tend Fei Lettomnent athe Bester Te 
od in Compiled and edited by Edmund Clarence 
hilos- Man - =f Ellen Meckay Hutchinson. 
neleven volumes. Volume [X, pp. 
with Ril, 6i0. “New York: Charlies L. Webster & $3 00 
Sekeepeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth. ; Edited ; 
ith gat J Homer B. Sprague, A.M.,.Ph.D. 
ving, analysis with suggestions” sot neatlonaes 
voted Henne, Plans jor the study of English 
pec’ mei of examination 
nes to reer SIM, pp. 257. Chicago: S.R. Win- 
tains ladersUrwara and Onward, Brief Biovra: 
a oiTa- 
ratter piles ot Noble Workers. Edited by Henry 
illus- Baier Seah? Mow York: Thomas |, 
el ties Korno Siga, 4 Mountain Chief; or, Life iu 
ne teas yt + Pay EFAS 
Sandee rook Nilade Iphia: The American 
“The Sunday. School Man of the South.” A 
Inely- Sketch of the Life and Labors of the Rev. 
Lat With an forroduc By tne Rev. H. McCullagh. 
pf Rice iction by the Rev. Edwin W. 
of this . cna 784x5, pp. xiv, 189. The same.... 
m the ihe. Diplomatic an a" hilitary History of the 
. We Pall of tee eer ope. From the Rise to the 
, jsgue old Mur. ge french Empire. By Har- 
John Fiske: xs, ee a eee ‘eed 280 
Christian Unity am te — e same. ~ OW 
By Henry Forrester. ee oe a m Rate. 
MaLtean Work ot Wilts emus fs 
vere Bone sivas rims. By Anne Ayres. 
> 
fewer By ti te Rev. : H. Jewett. BESO, DP. xii, 
gram Livin Lead see pa bnbacetuutisuy salechntebee’ 1 50 
iction, 420 and StI aule: g - BT elena 
aster ef Ballantrae. A Winter’s Tale. By 
oon 0 New York: Charies Seribnags — 
“a B vi 22. 7. < Letters of Dickens, 714x4%4, pp. 
5; n > 4 
rip Tuan a , ‘The ma A. = = = = ™ 50 
- historic Study” An Introduction to Pre. 
ginso® MA. FR Ss. + Edited bv C Keary, 
Dinner Sermons On the Dad 1 . bee aie 1 re 
ea 
Sunday-School and Pebitshing So. 





Rod and Staff; ot, Correction and Grasent. Se. 
lected from the writin of Cc. opp. ax 
5, pp. 488. Yarmouth, eoripeast Publi- 


CALIOM BOCs. 20.0 icccccccccescceccccccceesccccce 
Great Leaders. Historic Portraits from the Great 
Historians. Selected hep lie and brief 
biographical sketches. T.. Ferris. 
1945, pp. x, 437. New York! D. Appleton « 


Recollections of the Court of the ‘Tuileries. 


by Bil SII ch obi anseecd dadecchcodh ds dandedueces 


European Schools; or, What I saw in the 
Schovls of Germany, France, Austria and 
Switzerland. By L. R. Kiemm, 7o.D. Tex 
5, pp. xvi, 419. The Same......sssses ceceeeee 

A Hardy Norseman. A Novel by Bana Lyall 
T3GX5, DP. 365. The SAME 15...:555....ceeceeeeee 

The Structure and Dist ume *f a" ek. 
By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
8x54, pp. XX, 544. The same............ ...0++ 

Genevitve; or, The Children of Port Royal. A 
Story of Old France. By the author of “The 
Spanish Brothers.” “The Czar.” etc. 746xh 

= 319. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


By 
“arett. Translated from the veenes 
lizabeth Phipps Train. 744x4%, pp. 004 0 50 


200 





‘lay. By Amelia BE. Barr. 
369. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 


Consuelo, 


By Georg Sand. Prencintes from 
the French. By Frank H. routes. ~~ In 
four volumes. Volume I. pp. 3 Volume 
Il, pp. 317. Volume III, pp. 518. Volumelv, 
BER TRO CRBs cccccccesecess cocscesceese 


Character and Comment. Selecten from the 
Novels of W. D. Howells. By Minnie Macoun. 
634x434, pp. hz. poten atid New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


bencecenescecesscoessscce 1 00 
Interludes, Lyric& and Idyls from the Poetic 
and Diamatic Work of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. 6x4, pp. vili, 190. The same......... 110 
Ballads, Lyrics and Sonnets from the Poetic 
Works of oat A Wadsworth Longfellow 
694x444, pp. vii, 2 ee Bic vccédasesseness 100 
A Step Aside. ed _ Chastette Dunning. 1x4, 
BP TEe. THO GERD cnccccvccccccescccccveseqe cess 0 50 
a4 * Landmarks. By Mary E, Burt, 1x48, 
DD. 152. TRE SRME....00.csvcorre srvoccecccceee 075 


The ake. EMdorad a ummer Journey to 
k , BY Matiarin ne Ballou. 8x5. pp. xi. 
same... 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FASHIONS. 


Upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR, we will 
mail postage paid for one year to any ad- 
dress 


“LADIES’ TOILETS” 


(a descriptive Journal of New York, Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin Fashions), and one 
copy of our large Complete Catalog of 
Harper’s Bazar Patterns (Fall and Win- 
ter edition). Address 


J.G. CROTTY & CO,, 


180 to 186 Cherry St., New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 Sixth 
Ave., New York, has one of the largest stocks 
of French Books in America. School Books 
aSpecialty. His own publications can be 
read by every one. Send for Catalogue. 


Recognition After Death. By 
the Rev. J. A. Hodge, D.D.... $1 00 


Yours and Mine. By Miss 











er Serre 1 50 
Jno. G. Paton, Missionary to 

the New Hebrides. An 

Autobiography.......... RHE 1 50 
Modern Miracles. Thomson... 75 
Spurgeon’s Gold. Selections 

from Spurgeon’s writings. ..... 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Lectures to Stu- 

dents. Second Series, 12mo.. 1 00 
A Visit of Japheth. By Mutch- 

I. ick sah encnirnncunkaaksa 1 50 
Hugh Miller’s Scenes and 

Legends of the North of 

Scotland, 12mo..........++.> 1 50 
Marigold. By Mrs. Conklin..... 1 50 
Two Girls Abroad. By Nellie 

Bt MAN be ech kceee ey. 1 00 
Dorothy Ottley, 16mo.......... 75 
Dave Philbriek, 16mo.......... 75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and tunes for Church Worshi 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 111 William St, 


EWSPAPER ADV EBTISING. 
170 Pa ares, 30 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce “Street, N.Y 





~v 








Send for the Catale "ge f Books 
ROBE ER & BROTHEBS, 
Broadway, New York. 








These pens are UNEQUALED in quality 
and durability for School and Office use. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
111 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 





*‘ An Original vee & 2 Morat and Spiritwat 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Have Now Ready: 


THE HUMAN MORAL PROBLEM, 


An Inquiry into Somé of the Dark Points 
Contiected with the Human Necessities 
for a Supernatural Saviour. By R. C. 


Conn: 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“ An original rotume on moral and spiritual subjects 
is verw rare. The author, a layman, tsa modest and 


reverent and also akeen gna bold thinker. He has studied 
evangelical truth evitizally. and the positions which he 
here has laid Tons certainly involves considerable modi- 
fication of some of its accented principles, although he 
shows no hostile spirit.” — Boston Congregationalist. 


“ A serious. reverent, and highly acute inquiry into 
some of the dark points connected — the human 
necessities of a supernatural Sav Mr. Meets 
inquiries are conducted with the es 3 pirit atid with 
much acumen and insight "=N. ¥. Indepéndent. 


* This little poss is like a thunder-storm in the sphere 
of reliaidils thouaht;it clears away the miasm ofa 
formynal and legal system of Latin theology.’ "—MW. ¥. 
Christian Union. 


Cc Jopies sent postpaid c on receipt of price by A. & Son. 





HALF-HOUR SERIES. 
JOST ISSUED. 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY OHARLES 
YORRIS. 


Half-Hours with Humorous Authors. 


In four volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top. #6.00; half 
morocco, $10 00; three-quarters calf, $13.00. 

This work. uniform with the following, embraces 
some of the choicest writings of the best American, 
English and foreign humorists, and completes the 
Half. Hour Series commented a tew yeas ago. 


Half-Hours with thé Best American 
Authors. 


Complete in four crown 8vo volumes. Cloth. $6.00; 
half morocco, $10.00: three-quarters calf, $15.00. 
8vo size. Four volumes. Half cloth, $16.00. Also 
an Edition de Luxe, limited to one hundred. copies. 
Elegantly printed on la‘d papier. Octavo size, un- 
trimmed edges. Four volumes. Half cloth, with 
extra titles for rebinding. 

“It is a bonk over which everv American book- 
lover must rejoice. Gems have been gathered from 
every department of literature. and have been efited 
with a taste and refinement fitting their own high 
character.”’"—Chautauquan, 


Half-Hours with American History: 

Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Uniform with.*‘Half-Hours 
with the Rest American Authors.” Cloth. $3.00; 
half morocco, $5 00: three-ouarters calf, $6.50. Also 
an Edition de Luxe, limited to one hundred copies. 
Elegantly printed on laid paper. Octavo size. un- 
trimmed edges Two volumes, Half cloth, with ex- 
tra titles for binding, $8.00. 


“ The history becomes almost a romance. so absorb- 
ingly interestingisit throughout,”—St. Louis Republic. 
Half-Hours with the Best Foreign 

Authors. 


Four volumes. Crown 8¥o. Uniform. with. “ Haif- 
Hours with the Best American Authors.’ Cloth, 
gilt top, $6.00; half meoroco, $10.00; three-quarters 
calf, $13.00. Also an Adition de Luze. limited to one 

hundred ¢ copies. In four volumes. Octavo. $16,060. 

“ The collection is in truth an extremely interesting 

one.and the books of the time offer no better method 

for a ready acquaintance with the ‘choice and mas- 

ter spirits’ of literature in other speech than our 
own.”’—New York Times, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715-717 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HAUTAU 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE, 
—_—THB— 


Home Reading Course 


TWELFTH YEAR— Roman Ng and Literature, 
Art, Physics, and Political Economy. 


DO NOT WASTE THE WINTER, 
Join the 150,000 now pursuing 


SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 


Address: JOHN H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE. -One Fear.......0.04. $4 00 
(Fi . + Eig. + 5 POPE, meemboterseetier 400 
BHARPER’S BAZAR. - ceaeiees 4 00 
HARPER'S ‘ OUNG PEOPLE.“ 0 22.222277.0, 200 

RPER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


END to C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ft 294 and 208 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
Owest rates in all papers. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
HE BERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Brondway, N.Y. 














MUSIC. 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, addresg 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0, 











Fclectic Physical (Geography. 


BY RUSSELL HINMAN. 








This phenomenally sucéessful book has 
been introduced into 1,000 High Schools 
in the ten months since its first publied- 
tion. It is essentially MODERN i every 
feature, and different it form and con- 
tents from other works on the subject. 
12mo, 382 pages. 380 charts and maps, 
and 151 diagrams and other illustrations. 
Price, $1.00; exchange price, 60 cents. 





its Statements accord with the latest resuits of 
investigation and exploration and the most as cae 4 
tative conclusions cf science.—Supt. Thorne, 
Coast Survey. 


It endeavors to state facts and to put them into 
relations with their causes and with each other.— 
Capt. C. E. Dutton, U. 8. Geological Survey. 


I have read the cored op the Atmbaphere Crit 
with picastee, © phy to, nd that. su€ ash © 
infor ation HK: dons Sed without neglecting 
details Litt. hey ues igndl Service: 


Have fead this valuable book with satisfaction 
and profit.—Lieut. Dyer, Hydrographer, U. 8. Navy. 


Deserves success on account of its simple and 
scientific manner.—Director E. 8. Holden, Lick Ob- 
servatory. 


The statements are certain!y much better than 
those in most. text-books.—Prof. W. M. Davis, Har- 
vard University. 

In all topics it is up, to the tithes—eVen in Meteot= 
ro sad afid Blolégy.—Prof. 8. ¥. Clarke, Wiliiams Col- 
lege. 

The undertaking was a difficult one, but it has been 
accomplished with remarkable good judgment and 
success.— Dr. E. W. Hiigard, University of California, 

Ranks with the best German text-books.—Peter- 
man’s Geographische Mitthielungen, Gotha. 


One of the most salstactor y that has .colit ublel 
our notice.— Royal Geographical Society, London. 


In several respects the best we have seen.—Scottish 
Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 


The definitions are nearly all intelligible in them- 


selves, and are made still clearer by the diagrams 
and maps.—American a Society, New York. 


VAN ANTWERP, | BRAGG & CO, 


Publishers, 





yw READY. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 
GLIMPSES. OF FIFTY 
RS. Being her auto- 


Frances. i biography and history of W. 
.U. Endorsed by most 
| ar Ig eintient a Reaueitalty, Fi of 
the day. Aautifully illts. 
trated. oo sold fi 
REV POR 


rym aPebe -b00 euarnlite pe AGENTS 


8 ite LiL, 
Lae SM St.. Chicago. WANTED 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 


ADEM LE BONAME 
French and ngils Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies, a 


Pi St.s 
wiltiscinen se t. 2 umber of resident pupils 


limited to six. 4 instruction and home care., 


OFF’S BUREAU OF ADVERTISING. 
Best Service. Catalogues and estimates free. 
50 Nassau Street, New York. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. Hs THANE MILLER, President. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of ee peeieeners and Instructors 
1. Ves students last y: 














I. a rAGe MEN NOF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 
ical a 0 

i. I PAR MENT oF LOSOPHY 

ARO Las ARTS.— —Classical, th osophicai ana 
a ses. 

II DEPA RTMENT OF PREPARATORY 

INSTRUCTION, Classical, Philosophical and 
Wie lish Schools. 





V. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

“ART DEPARTM . 

Vout Courses with increased Electives, Enlar, pt 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five 
Stone Buildings. 

Tuition and incidentals. $10 ver term of 3 gy 
Table Board and Room Rent $24 to $48 per t 
Terms begin Aprii 2d and September !7th. 1880: yan. 
7th and April 8th. “e. For full particuiars. send for 
“ Announcement” t 


a. W. SHURTLEFF. Secretaty, Oberlin. Ohio 
Rridgeton, N 


EVEN GABLES Pm 

9 West icgtt's Roarding School 

for Young Ladies. {[n Sout a 2 Prepares fot 

any college. Climate mild and dty ymnasium. Il- 
lustrated circular. 


Ty MISSES WREAKS, 37 East 68th Street, 








Boarding and Day School for Girls, Re: 
opens Uct. Ist. Number limited. 


BACKWARD AND INVAL ID ROY 
The undersigned, an experienc physic = ac a 
teacher, makes the care a! as of such 
specialty. Lopetics unsur or beauty and health. 
Address DR, WILLL SON. “New London, Conn. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


or ** FOUR YEARS PER. 

My Story of the ar SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 
)avR RSE” in Hes itals, 

and on the Battle-field. B: 
Now selling like wildfire. € 
yey Seget Plates. 
Wante — and Women. Distance no hindrance, 


to we P and give Extra Terms. Address, 
‘A D. Wortuine ‘ON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ASENTS WANTED iieiicious socks. We 


offer finest line of Bibles ever published, and 
gant pryminme to subscribers. Our Phote- 
graphic foie Outfit Just the Thing. Cheap, 
soeare = satistactory. Price, Only 50 cts. 
full particulars, apply to 


J. W. KEELER & 00., 623 Chestnut 8t., Phila. Pa, 














$ : $9, ssa gay. Samples wes worto tS tres: 
ster Safety Mein Holder der We.,, olly Mich. 
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Financial. 
THE ALIEN CONTRACT LAW. 


THE Herald, of this city, reports Collec- 
tor Erhardt, as saying in regard to the 
Alien Contract Labor Law enacted by 
Congress a few years since: 





“ The Herald does well to bring the mat- 
ter to public attention, and the question 
ought to be brought before the next session 
of Congress. It wouldn’t do to deliver the 
exhibitors up to the mercy of our labor or- 
ganizations. 

“As the law now stands no exhibitor 
would be permitted to erect or furnish his 
own exhibition pavilion with the Jabor of 
hisown men. Neither would an exhibitor 
be allowed to briug over superintendents or 
clerks, wbo perhaps are necessary for the 
proper conduct of his business. The law 
knows nothing of an ‘international exposi- 
tion’ and makes no distinction. 

“An amendment to the Contract Labor 
Law to give exhibitors the right toimport 
all the skilled laborers necessary for the 
conduct of their business in the Exposition 
should be passed.”’ 


There is no doubt that the law, if con- 
strued as it reads, would have the effect 
of preventing foreign mechanics and 
artisans from being brought to this coun- 
try to do certain kinds of work in the 
Exposition buildings which can only be 
properly done by them. This is the 
opinion of Collector Erhardt; and hence 
he suggests that the attention of Congress 
should be called to this difficulty, and 
that the law should be so amended as to 
avoid it. This is a good suggestion, so 
far as it goes. 

We have, however, a still better sugges- 
tion to make to Congress, and that is that 
this piece of stupid and silly legislation 
should, by repeal, be swept from the stat- 
ute book of the nation altogether. The 
law was originally enacted to tickle the 
ears of the *‘ labor vote” in this country, 
at the demand of the labor demagogs, 
and not on the basis of any solid and sub- 
stantial reasons calling for the enactment. 
Like the anti-Chinese laws of Congress, 
its motive is political and partisan; and 
we are sorry to say that both of the great 
political parties of the country are equally 
at fault in the matter. Both, at the ex- 
pense of good sense, have tried to keep on 
good terms with the ‘* labor vote.” 

The fact that a laborer in a foreign 
country there makes a contract to come 
to this country to perform service here, 
and that under this contract he actually 
comes to the United States, is just no rea- 
son at all for excluding him and forcibly 
sending him back, or imposing any pen- 
alty upon either of the contracting par- 
ties. And, but for the clamor of labor 
agitators, we have no idea that Congress 
would have ever passed such alaw. The 
law, while found to be difficult and per- 
plexing in its practical execution, is ty- 
rannical on its face. It is unworthy of 
Congress and unworthy of the United 
States. The thing to be done with it is 
to repeal it altogether. 

NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
cITY. 








WE publish this week the quarterly re- 
ports of many of the New York City Na- 
tional Banks and add below a summary 
of some of the most important items con- 
tained therein. The stocks of these banks 
are held by many of the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, who will be particularly in- 
terested in scanning the items of the vari- 
ous statements. No sounder or better 
financial institutions exist in this country 
than the National Banks of this city. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


ES aN Re Me $31,878,853 
Capital stock.......... pnicsaduaiene 5,000,000 
inect parece wiedeeans enna 1,428,000 
Undivided profits................. 311,921 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
i oc ce cemtaamannies anu $30,067,730 
GT MR cncccccscecveuce .eee 2,000,000 
cS tcceantdscventicceicndae 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 611,581 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PND ccd ancdaecdcucecaee exe $13,335,248 
EE MN Sovnnecéeenedewenes 2,000,000 
Ns atesdwiicdsccvcrcvnbesces 400,000 
Undivided profits..............0 188,342 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


SEE ALA OE LE LLORES $11,349,716 
Ce edt bona danbianes 1,000,000 
NR ns ora cr cere etek esice cones 200.000 
Undivided profits................ 104,870 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
I eink chen esecinmeseianen $39,821,321 
I ot ndine-aee +a dtmmaianl 3,200,000 
 ccidnkhahacendueckanekon eta 640,000 


Undivided profits................. . 770,641 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BAY K. 


PRS ie scar aininannewenaun 331,920,070 
IIR iat ausncteees cadens 1,500.000 
ies suitescsenvci io bedeGideee 4,000.000 
Undividea profits................. 466,672 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
NE ania acta dma 6 at ceke $4,485,521 
CE a, sn: tneweianamcoten 500,000 
IPS bi wns Nawwenkeke sustes< ges 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 187,748 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


I a a's aig ale aunts ae $5,024,738 
SN 3 dos cc enacuke deses 600, 000 
NR vis ass emake nenaam ee emices 400,000 


Undivided profits.........ccccccee 129,252 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


I on iin. k ones ci beeonsionns $11,447,200 
I Mics cctanxenccaneaane 1,000,000 
csivkser as dheesetiwecccews 600,000 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


NOD is cndcaeve wun eaneaene ame 319,408,221 
IDR 6 52 «0450 efSeoaveeands 1,590,000 
PE cbrkake ceetaweean heen cod 500,000 


Undivided profits................ 389,731 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


Resources...... baiea Weta gebaeae an $2.994.320 
CRU BOO ccc ccccccscesceceses 300,000 
PA bie evckassdtinncccdsadsodee 250,000 
Undivided profits ............... 46,287 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
IIs iis chin scdxawncee ba $4,403,145 
I SE on cectecasvievanesen 600,000 
PM Atiaocayinnsccerntvtvecewev’ 120,000 
Undivided profits...........ssese 278,251 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OS Ee: $31,147,810 
RED MUO caccheves iwsedeeonns 2,000,000 
CL crniuseckanaae tnadekenaanes 1,500,000 
Undivided profits. ............... 614,762 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
PII «56. cncncnas t4neemebnnes $5.847.311 
Pe MIR cae ccvscdavadesrsncs 500,000 
I ao tdis din: cided erin ecesicaesoase 100,000 
Undivided profits...........-..s0 46,696 
SIXTH NATIONAL BANK. 
OE. de ceccnntcnseasecentts $2,495,211 
I Wonk ccnccacccccccaces 200,000 
rR ee er 40,000 
Undivided profits... ............ 47,561 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


PN bs crucsbaceexvedsebeser’ $4,468.401 
CI COREE sas cciccccecevcccdess 1,000,000 
PR Rs akin tees seceutcenheses 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 34,237 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
I. cinunntaadhie aeebetee $11,867,571 
CE CU ssa. daiccicccnccciess 1,000,000 
Stic nicchacepenendeheneers 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 93,290 


> 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE most important feature of the finan- 
cial situation is the money market. The 
weekly bank statement showed a decrease 
in surplus reserve amounting to $2,603,- 
000, bringing that item down to a deficit 
of $1,668,000 below the required twenty- 
five per cent. This decrease, which was 
fully anticipated, was due to large inte- 
rior demands, also to $1,500,000 gold ex- 
ports, the bulk of which appeared in Sat- 
urday’s statement. Had it not been for 
a contraction of over $5,000,000 in loans 
the shrinkage in surplus would have been 
still greater. It should be stated, however, 
that only one National Bank was known 
to be below the legal requirement, and 
that the State banks, of which there are 
about twenty-five in the Clearing-House 
Association out of atotalof sixty-three 
banks, are not called upon by law to keep 
this surplus reserve of twenty-five per cent. 
In case of a National Bank being below 
the legal limit, the Bank Examiner may 
caution such bank and at his discretion 
make application for a receiver, unless 





the deficit be made good within thirty 
days. Experience, however, has shown, 
particularly in case of the State Banks, 
that the legal reserve of 25 per cent. is 
unnecessarily large; hence bankers do 
not feel alarmed by the present low con- 
dition of reserves, but are rather satisfied 
with the more remunerative employment 
for money which the present state of af- 
fairs implies. Money is not scarce or 
high because of fear, but because of an 
active demand; and this demand is not 
for speculative purposes, but to meet the 
legitimate requirements of trade and in- 
dustry. In fact, the trade demands are so 
urgent that there is not sufficient to sup- 
ply the calls of speculation: and the strong- 
est complaints concerning the money situ- 
ation come from speculators who are eager 
to take advantage of present flattering 
opportunities, but are prevented by the 
demand for money from other quarters. 
In reality, therefore, the monetary out- 
look is highly satisfactory to lenders, 
There 1s the possibility of speculative 
manipulation as in case of last week, 
when call money was pushed up ‘to 25@ 
30 per cent., and in some cases the higher 
rates asked and the firmness in commer- 
cial paper may cause inconvenience in 
business circles. But the fact remains 
that business everywhere is exceptionally 
active and in sound condition. Good 
financiers are of the opinion that the 
worst has been passed in the money mar- 
ket; that trade and crop requirements 
have reached their maximum, and that 
while these will continue quite urgent for 
several weeks, the interior demands will 
henceforth diminish, and in a few weeks 
turn the currency movement in favor of 
this center, 

The foreign demand for our gold at a 
time when foreign exchange is in favor 
of New York, when our exports of cot- 
ton, corn, wheat and provisions are in- 
creasing and when cheaper money in 
London is inducing freer buying of 
American securities, is a feature which 
demands attention. This demgnd is 
chiefly the result of foreign loans or 
redemption schemes. The six leading 
European banks held £111,667,000 on or 
about October Ist, compared with £105,- 
329,000 the same time last year. Of this 
amount the Bank of England held £19,- 
743,000, or only £256,000 less than last 
year; the Bank of France £52,771.000, or 
£10,473,000 more than a year ago. and 
the Bank of Germany £25,696,000, or 
£3,136,000 less than last year. The Bank 
of France has gained partly through the 
Exposition, and largely by continued 
efforts to strengthen its position. The 
demand for gold, therefore, plainly does 
not arise to meet any particular European 
deficiencies. The Argentine Republic, 
where gold has touched a premium of 
171 to 187, has absorbed considerable 
amounts. The large Russian loan 
negotiated by the Rothschilds, has caused 
a new demand; and a few days ago came 
the announcement that the Brazilian 
Government had decided to redeem its 
paper currency during the next four years 
to the extent of about $200,000,000. A 
portion of this, $6,000,000, is to be accom- 
plished within six months; and it is un- 
derstoud that the $1,500,000 in gold 
shipped from New York last Saturday 
was ordered by the Rothschilds, who are 
also conducting this operation, for that 
purpose. There is a probability of these 
special requirements for gold continuing 
for some time to come; sufficiently long, 
perhaps, to retard the usual influx of that 
metal in the early balf of 1890. They are 
factors important enough at least to have 
quite a bearing upon the future rates of 
exchange and money. 

Stock speculation bas been unfavorably 
influenced by manipulation of the call 
loan market. There is no change in the 
general situation, the outlook being as 
fa¥orable and confidence as well estab- 
lished as before. But a desire to take 
profits, and the temptations offered to 
bear traders by this fact, as well as the 
facility with which the money market 
could be manipulated, could not be re- 
sisted. The weak points in the market 
have been Atchison, which has come to 
the necessity of either re-organization or 
a receivership, and the Trnst which for 
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various well-understood reasons have 

a very indifferent standing Upon the 
Stock Exchange. These were gold hea 
and the remainder of the market acted in 
sympathy. The railroad situation as 
whole, is in better shape than for ae 
Traffic is plentiful, and rates, while joy 
are well maintained and reasonably prot. 
itable. New construction is at g 
mum, the new mileage of the Jagt bine 
months being only about 3,300 mi 
The Railway Age calculates that the total 
contraction for 1889 will be about 5,0q) 
miles. In 1887 13,000 miles were laid 
The bulk of this year’s building has See, 
in the South, tho there has been consid. 
erable activity in the extrefhe Northwest, 
The most noteworthy feature is that ip 
the State of Iowa, where local develop. 
ment is not by any means complete, not 
a single mile of road has boen laid thy; 
far this year. This is a striking lesson 
upon the foolishness of excessive legisly. 
tive interference, Iowa being a notable 
State in that respect. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Oct. 5. Sept. 28. Differences, 
EMR cacennnones $407,316.500 $409,311,700 Dec. $1,995.29) 
67,321,200 69,571,000 Dec. 2.2523 
34,078,700 385,692,800 Dec. 1,611,19) 
Deposits........ 412,273,800 417,824,200 Dec. 5,030,40) 
Circuiation..... 3,959,700 5,948,100 Inc, ian 

The following shows the relation be 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
GECIE.-.<<5000 $67,321,700 $09,574,000 Dec. 

Legal tenders.. 34,078,700 35,692,800 Dec. 1614.14) 


Total reserve.. $101,#00,400 $105,266,800 Dec. $3,866,409 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 
Sh’t’ge of res’ve 
against legal 





103,068,450 104,331,050 Dec. 1,262,000 





requirements. 1,668,050 *935,700 Dec. 2,608,580 
Excess of reserve Oct. 6, 1888..... no ceccessessen 11,417,500 
* Excess. 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 


Government bonds continue firm and 
quiet: 


BA. Aswad. 
oes. 1891, Registered..... . ...........106% W6y 
Joe. 1891. Coupon.... . ...... «+. -- 5X 1K 
8, 1907, Registered .........000 cseveees Li wy 
@, 19GE, COMER «0.00 ccccccccceccccse + EE 
Currency 66. 1806. ..........ccesee sss0e 6 «43 
6s, 1896. Currency ...... ...-s-++ © +. :0ann 
CORPOMOD GR TIE oc cccccce -c-ccceceees 123 
CUPPED Gi, TID, .ccccc ccc ccncccececs 126 
Corpemer Gh. ITD... csccccccccesscccscs 129 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 






















Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America.......... 197 — |©Manhattan....... 10 
American Ex....161 163 |Mechanics’..... 2% —- 
Asbury Park....— 12 |Mercantile ...%5 - 
sowery Nat...... 20 )06— +| Merchants’ ..... 15 180 
Butch’s &Vrov’s.180 — |Merchants’ Ex. .— 
Broadway........200 306 |Market& fulton. - 
CRASS. ...0ccccccee 20 — |Mech’s & Trad’s..210 
Commerce....... 19% 21 |M ‘ 16 
Corn Exchange. .230 — |M e 
Chemical..... 400 «6 — «6'N - 
Central Nat’). 2 45 |N a 

135 > 

Z ; we 190 * 
East River....... 172 (114 as 
tleventh Ward..150 - « 
Wirst Nat’l...... 2000 -- © eee in 
Fourth Nat'l ....169 170 ; bins 
fifth Ave....... low . = 
Fourteenth St....160 — Paes ¥ 
German Amer’n.122. 125 - = 
Gallatin......... 5 oe & er 0 
Germania........270 — |Seaboard Nat'l wo 
Gartield.... 400 — |Second Nat 1 — > - 
Greenwich. 140 «=— {Seventh Nav’l....10 in 
Hanover.... 300-350 |State of N’wY'rkll2 om 
Hudson River...145 — |St. Nichotas......122 iit 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.540 560 'Tradesmen’s.... 100 bs 
Irving.. ..........18 187 [Third Nat'l 180 
Leather Man’f...2 — |Union ..... -«:++ laf ve 
Lincoln Nat’!. — = Unit'dStaresiat-o - 
Madison Square. 5 estSide . 

Western Nat’l.. % %% 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The John D. Knox Land and Invest 
ment Company, of Topeka, Kansas, which 
was organized for business March 4th, 
1889, with an authorized capital of $250, 
000, declared their first dividend at the 
rate of eight per cent. per anuum on Al 
gust Ist. , 

A conservative estimate places the yield 
of cotton in Texas at 2,000,000 bales, be: 
ing the largest the State has ever Pre 
duced. A gentleman residing in the 
cinity of San Antonio says that in riding 
through a field on horseback, the bolles 
were as high as his waist. This wonder 
ful crop of cotton will practically place 
the farmers of Texas out of debt. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Messrs. C. H. Venner & Compédys 
who offer for sale some very desirable 
vestment securities. In addition to those 
named, they have several other secur! 
ties which are particularly sui 
tru-tinvestments. Their offices are at 31 


Pine St., New York and 8 Congresé St." ‘ 


Boston, Mass. 
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e buy and sell Bills of 
mn As on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 
European countries, Austra- 
lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
and the British West Indies. 
also make collections and 
issue Commercia! and Trav- 
elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 





Letters 
A puy and sell all Investment 
ts of Banks, 
ea drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
puy AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


* 
Credit. 
Investment >, 
Griiestoreuswomers. ° Securities. 
receive es rs, Corporations, 
Ban pirmsand In ndividuals, on favorableterms, and mak 
d Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
Gaited erates On foreign countries. 
BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
————— 
Vermilye & Co.. 
AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
yoRK STOCK EXC HANGE. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 











___—_ LLANW DS——— 


in large tracts— T7000 to 500,000 acres, agricultural and 
pe ty Titles perfect. CLARKE & CARUTHERS 
er inh | Street, Denver, Col. 








AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Auditor $200,000, placed 
eer cvond control of theCompany. Incorporated 
and ren under State Sit ce supervision. 
LOA RUST TANDAN BUSINESS 
Acts ies cater, administrator, guardian, trustee, 

ee or receiver. Correspondence solici'ed. We 

loan money upon first-class real estate mortgages. 
vaaton Markell, President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 

r, James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
juth, Minnesota. 


Fe Paensuner OAN 


6/ r carefully selected choice 





1ST MORTGAGE LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pa 
Perfeet title, absolute security, prompt m4 
pes character our invariable requirements, Col- 
01 


ms free. Send for pamphlet with 
forms and references W44 East and L py 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Thousands of people are 
sending their money west to 
lend without having anything 
more than a vague sort of faith 
that there must be safety where 
somuch money is going. 

So there is; but going blind 
is not the way to find it. 

A primer on western lending 
will be sent free by the Kansas 
City Investment Company. 





Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





> MID- 

CAPITAL PAID 
minations from 

$100 r 

am bonds are secured by y iret mortgages on real 

estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 

and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust ee mf 

of New York and the Security Company of Hart 

and by the capit.l and assets of the Middlesex Bank- 

a mpany, whose liabilities are limited by law, 

required to have not less than 10 per cent. more 

feats on hand than its liabilities. 

fact, it mes oner twice that mount, See soak Com 
eport tis under the Supervision o 

the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 

ksin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 

bend bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ITS RECORD. 
a irteen years in business without a dollar lost, or 
daysdny in paymeut of Princi al or Interest. 


As a matter of 


spt for full information to FRANK R. JOHN- 
a ew York Agent (with Gilder, Warr & Co.), 31 
8 Broad Street. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


2l4and 216 Broadway. 
Ratrance through the Bank, 


Its SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


Bs FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


¥ Property, Princi 
A pal and Interest guaranteed: 
wrt 48 are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Kecord and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
—Sral Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


RARE 


~NVESTMENT. 


Co, Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
need management. One-third already 
rite fons will average nearly twenty per 

or particulars. 


‘ron INVESTMENT CO 


Main St. Hartford Conn. 








City of Buffalo 3 1-2s, 
Fitchburg Railroad Co. 4s, 
Windsor, Vermont, 4s, 

City of Evansville 5s, 
Madison Countly, Ala., 5s, 
Territory of New Mexico 6s, 
Trinidad Water Works Co. 6s, 


And Other Securities Suitable 
for Trust Investment. 


C. H. VENNER & CO., 


31 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 
8 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 





If an acre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is im the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil, Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4dollars onan acre of such land? 

The 8. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 
Send them your address. 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is the a place 
in the West to make permanent investme 

Send for maps, pamphlets and further information 
to 


PETTIGREW & 'TATE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 








If you own DULUTH property, if yon want to J 
purchase in DULUTH, or if you have money to 
loan, correspond with C, E, RICHARDSON, 
REAL ESTATE, LOAN AND STOCK BROKER, 


325 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t 
and investments made in Dulath now wi! 
ectp profits as investments made in those A aces in 

Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full + paceamaes on, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
This is the order of the future really great cities of 
this country; but Kansas City is the best place for 
investments. 

| sell Business Property,Vacant Lots,Subur- 
ban Acres andS percent. Real tstate Bonds. 

Investments made through me have always paid 

from 25 to 100 per cent.. and no man ever lost a cent. 
Corresp ndence invited 

MILTON F, SIM MONS, Kansas City, Mo. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. 500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New York. ho 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western seserenees {eames if desired. Cor- 
- es Write for particulars. 

L. CLARKE, Pres. E. EBSTER, Treas. 
b. M. Nel ELHINNEY, Vice- Pres.C.P. WEBSTER.Cashier. 
. DFWING & SON. 18 Wall St., Agents. 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those of any city 

n the United States. None safer or surer of increased 
value. Titles perfect. Personal attention to details 
of ever investment. vo expense to investors. 
CLARKE & C ARKUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
17th St.. Denv er, Colo, 


1% Omaha and Nebraska Loaus, 
0 


Sums $200 and upward 
Farms, 




















40 per cent. of apoueteet value loaned. 
Personal examination of Broperties. 
Write us ror particulars e refer to 
this paper 
The ¥ eCague In Investment Co., 

. NEB. 





TOWNSEND & ¢€ 
Gataen, wrasse and Datry Lands, 


ty 
REAL ESTATE rPBAN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 

crops in Colorado. Sure crops make — loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAFE. We 
yuarantee 7 per cent.,and payment of "Principal when 
due. Send for ou r Prospe 

THE COL ORADO FARM- LOAN C 
$6 E eicabse poe samaeed 7 Tabor Block, 

Denver. Colo 

-E. ORCUTE, Pree” W. H. MITCHELL, Treas, 

. PATTE RSON, Western Manager. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited for mutual profit. 








ICK 
1551 Arapahoe 8 enver: Coio 
References: THE INDEPENDENT. People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank. Denver. __ 


18 TORU, 





OF THE Total Issue 


Columbus Water Works Co. | $60,000 


Payable in New York. Farmers Loan and Trust Co., 
N.Y., Trustee and custodian of Sinking Fund. $40.- 
000 for sale. Works opened 1#87. Revenue increas- 
ing. All surroundings most favorable. Full particu- 
lars furnished. Will be sold in lots of $1,000 or more. 
Safe and prompt, Investigation asked. Write 


RITTER & DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, 
Columbus. Kaneas. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 

est when 6 per cent. 

and 7 per cent. can be 

had on loans secured 

by choice improved DENVER property, 

made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 

FRANCIS L. HINE, 

96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 


McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers, 


__ COLORADO. 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 


We buy property 2! name of on 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 











made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages. Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First ¢, Mortgage Bondy 7 to Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Mexotiated bythe Wy. B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of $200 and apwardad. 
Prompt payment of mm and Interest Coupons 
made and r emit tted t er igae er without ‘charge. 
ee LOCA {ON INTH E UNION. Fifteen 

Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Refer to the Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B, CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ag ourTaate. tA r Mm, ST RrOeLeEe. Cash’r 
ELS, Sec’y, 


THE “INVESTMENT. BANKING CcO., 


ka, Kan 
We make am. moctenge loans < —y approved real 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 

















THEO. Ss. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND DOAK AL AGENT, 


New OF! Le ye geccet : 5 ie 

Money loaned at6 to8 per cent.interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in realestate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 














GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CO., 


Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 

We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish the purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
acre farms, and divide the ,rofits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
tocamnteg the mane and they give back contract to 

divide with us equaily the net profits on sales. Two 
to three years’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $5. 


Gx and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
88 Wen Se. 8. Fe. 
INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 





THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 


Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 


q First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
© eal Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
the W —_ payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Bros., N. Y. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans #re allselected by officers ot thiscompany with 
the greatest care,and are based upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We make aspe- 
cialty of procuring large or small amounts of gil 
edge short-time paper, running thre- to Gulltve 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished Upon ane ication 

GEO. W. Y, President. 
Cc. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% and ‘7% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer, 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan 
Book,” free. 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO. 


Baukers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, ase 
found in our 





Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 
Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 








Duluth, Minn. 


AMES D. HUSTED, Kansas Ci 
; President. a 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK 
OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


The undersigned invite you, on behaif of the own- 
ers of a majority of the preferred and common stock, 
to unite with them— 

1. In voting ata special meeting of the holders of 
preferred stock, to be held on Oct. iith next, for a 
consolidated mortgage under which no more than 
$1°0,000,000 gold bonds shal! be issued. having one 
hundred years to run, and bearing no more than 5 
per cent. interest, and to be used as follows: Every 
issue of the said bonds to be sanctioned by an affirm- 
ative vote of not less than nine out of the thirteen 
Directors. 

For the retirement of first, second 

and third mortgage bonds......... $81,202,000 
For the retirement of the existing 
Saehh BOON... dees ccicicvccsscesees 
For the construction, purchase, or 
lease of tributary roads at a rate 
not exceeding $20,000 per mile..... 
For the acquisition, construction, 
and enlargement of terminals 
and stations, additional rolling 
stock, and betterments and re- 
newals, not properly chargeable 
to operating expenses; for the sur- 
plus earnings due to the preferred 
stock under the plan of reorgani- 
zation,and for premiums on prior 
mortgage bonds and other pur- 
POSS, GHOUE... 2. cccccccc.ccsscsccsces 


26,006,000 


18,000,000 


34.798.000 
DERE. cence, scccsecccsescccsotsecones $160,000,000 
2. In electing a board of directors, at the general 
meeting of stockholders to be held also on Oct. 17th, 
pledged to carry out the following programme: 
(a.) That the company offer alike to the holders of 
the $37,172,577.91 of preferred and $49,000,000 of com- 
mon stock the privilege of subscribing at 85 for an 
amount equal to 15 per cent. of the respective hold- 
ings, viz., $12,925,800 of the new gold bonds to be 
issued under the consolidated mortgage and to bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

(b.) That there shall be set aside as a dividend re- 
serve fund an amount in bonds equal to the surplus 
earnings due to the perferred stock under the plan 
of reorganization up to the end of the fiscal year 
closing June 3th, 1889, which amount is officially re- 
ported to be $2,844,000. : 

(c.) That a dividend of not less thanone per cent. 
shallbe paid quarterly.the first to be payable on Jan. 
Ist, 1890, to the preferred stockholders out of the cur- 
rentnet earnings, or, if they be insufficient, then out 
of the dividend reserve fund, until the net earnings 
shall justify larger dividends. 

You are requested to signify your assent to the 
foregoing by executing proxies, one foreach meeting, 
and sending them to any of the undersigned. Proper 
forms of proxy may be had on application. 


HENRY VILLARD, 

THOMAS F, OAKES, 

CHARLES L, COLBY, 

COLGATE HOYT, 

GEORGE AUSTIN MORRISON, 

CHARLES HH. LELAND, 

J.B. HAGGIN, 

DAVID H.HOUGHTAL ING, 
New YorK, Sept. 16th, 1889. 


~ SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 


Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted wate = day of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON, Fpatp 

H Y M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBSHIAIN, CASSIE 

PERRY HARHISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established. ..............scesseeee »desawdoe 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 200987, and SOLD 
PROPERTY RENTED 2:4 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES —_ assessments 
on First Mortgage for a term of years 


Lo ANS carefullv negotiated 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. GEO, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 














looked after and 








Boston office, 46 Co ongress Street, Geo 
M. Stearns, Manager. “Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut 
Street, Wm. B Wood, Manager. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, #100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 





Coupons paid Ri New L somt-ennnell pot The Na- 
tronal Park Ban City. Fore elfeul —_ giv- 
ing references oa t. loans, 





L 


RU 
9% Broadway, nee 3: us York Office, 
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Financial. 
THE ALIEN CONTRACT LAW. 


THE Herald, of this city, reports Collec- 
tor Erhardt, as saying in regard to the 
Alien Contract Labor Law enacted by 
Congress afew years since: 





“The Herald does well to bring the mat- 
ter to public attention, and the question 
ought to be brought before the next session 
of Congress. It wouldn’t do to deliver the 
exhibitors up to the mercy of our labor or- 
ganizations. 

““As the law now stands no exhibitor 
would be permitted to erect or furnish his 
own exhibition pavilion with the Jabor of 
his own men. Neither would an exhibitor 
be allowed to bring over superintendents or 
clerks, who perhaps are necessary for the 
proper conduct of his business. The law 
knows nothing of an ‘international exposi- 
tion’ and makes no distinction. 

“An amendment to the Contract Labor 
Law to give exhibitors the right to import 
all the skilled laborers necessary for the 
conduct of their business in the Exposition 
should be passed.”’ 


There is no doubt that the law, if con- 
strued as it reads, would have the effect 
of preventing foreign mechanics and 
artisans from being brought to this coun- 
try to do certain kinds of work in the 
Exposition buildings which can only be 
properly done by them. This is the 
opinion of Collector Erhardt; and hence 
he suggests that the attention of Congress 
should be called to this difficulty, and 
that the law should be so amended as to 
avoid it. This is a good suggestion, so 
far as it goes. 

We have, however, a still better sugges- 
tion to make to Congress, and that is that 
this piece of stupid and silly legislation 
should, by repeal, be swept from the stat- 
ute book of the nation altogether. The 
law was originally enacted to tickle the 
ears of the *‘ labor vote” in this country, 
at the demand of the labor demagogs, 
and not on the basis of any solid and sub- 
stantial reasons calling for the enactment. 
Like the anti-Chinese laws of Congress, 
its motive is political and partisan; and 
we are sorry to say that both of the great 
political parties of the country are equally 
at fault in the matter. Both, at the ex- 
pense of good sense, have tried to keep on 
good terms with the ‘* labor vote.” 

The fact that a laborer in a foreign 
country there makes a contract to come 
to this country to perform service here, 
and that under this contract he actually 
comes to the United States, is just no rea- 
son at all for excluding him and forcibly 
sending him back, or imposing any pen- 
alty upon either of the contracting par- 
ties. And, but for the clamor of labor 
agitators, we have no idea that Congress 
would have ever passed such alaw. The 
law, while found to be difficult and per- 
plexing in its practical execution, is ty- 
rannical on its face. It is unworthy of 
Congress and unworthy of the United 
States. The thing to be done with it is 
to repeal it altogether. 


_ 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 








WE publish this week the quarterly re- 
ports of many of the New York City Na- 
tional Banks and add below a summary 
of some of the most important items con- 
tained therein. The stocks of these banks 
are held by many of the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, who will be particularly in- 
terested in scanning the items of the vari- 
ous statements. No sounder or better 
financial institutions exist in this country 
than the National Banks of this city. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


ET Se PO ee ee $31,878,853 
RT SEIN & ci cacccececavesseen 5,000,000 
ccnp neki cadsenasabaees 1,428,000 
Sree III, 0 0x0 dc caccssons 311,921 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
NN io wenden eeaeee $30,067,730 
SP ccvkonathncekanas oon 2,000,000 
Pc Letelivksd ntonckecasiacsers 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 611,581 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PG dea ctl bhdvceetee ost $13,335,245 
EE OE ore 2,000,000 
icin che da detichdvesdapieevee 400,000 


Peet ene eeerenns 








CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


SOE EEL EE $11,349,716 
0 FER FORT oro ee 1,000,000 
I an di aati i cae saddsncewes 200.000 
Unaivided profits................ 104,870 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
EE are $39,821,321 
NE Bic in tccenrtegaauanes 3,200,000 
ST tcnn oibhita abichpedinaaviseaie 640,000 
Undivided profits................. . 770,641 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BAY K. 


PR, Sere eos uceaswagian acne $31,920,070 
III 000s oc Sede caeueunne 1,500.000 
ND RGSidaviebiddesio scaceiens 4,000,000 


Undividea profits................. 466,672 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 


DIN iui c erctavckcees ‘peice $4,485,521 
EE ess. carccnndéecssonan 500,000 
PN nvkediatexetaswnnseene sane 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 187,748 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


NE «cs acubiinatipeataves ua $5,024,738 
ST Gini kd cab dndevende se’ 600, 000 
ei is ah cn deed khan dines edie 400,000 


129,252 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


NN. id atin dnees Hidmdiw dns $11,447,200 
I I od rind kienors Halve se 1,000,000 
I escaSbe eosc dais ckenabesics 600,000 
Undivided profits................ 190,026 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


EE OPC EE $19,408,221 
CSS ore 1,590,000 
I titeke ca Gennedediandencch 500,000 


Undivided profits. .....ccscccceee 389,731 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


a eee oe $2.994.320 
SY MIs asc cckscsdigesoescss 300,000 
GS Ss avkedeiwecdescophdsacns 250,000 
Undivided profits ............... 46,287 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
SI is si cutunibeadaiaenne 4 $4,403,145 
rer 600,000 
GR cease cers ccnccdsscscccsece 120,000 


Undivided profits................. 278,251 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


cad sat cpaueue eanee $31,147,810 
SE Maas: bccn: pdcivivctes 2,000,000 
SE ints toadnerensdedhennacas 1,500,000 
Undivided profits. ..............0. 614,762 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 


PN. svc cnsveiver ehuevaneexss $5.847.311 
RE, MIR ac ceescneusiasivonss 500,000 
BUEPIUB oc 0ccee cece cvcccscesccsese 100,000 
Undivided profits.............ese0 46,696 


SIXTH NATIONAL BANK. 


NEE, io-oi:decdceveeaete seamen $2,495,211 
PE GQ ascsncensensncadeses 200,000 
rer cacsndcda ceecreneaeces 40,000 
Undivided profits... ............ 47,561 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 


PN ss ciaccencessesbecerees $4,468.401 
GPO si Sai ck denndeicéveide 1,000,000 
Ps civcecreccdearinecseenees 200,000 
Undivided profits............ Jace 34,237 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
Rs. ocr wea ncicniiyanitet eee $11,867,571 
Ce Oa dk Kasse e nts siens ee 1,000,000 
PE icatccnndeccekinedewannaee 200,000 
Undivided profits............ s+. 93.290 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE most important feature of the tinan- 
cial situation is the money market. The 
weekly bank statement showed a decrease 
in surplus reserve amounting to $2,603,- 
000, bringing that item down to a deficit 
of $1,668,000 below the required twenty- 
five per cent. This decrease, which was 
fully anticipated, was due to large inte- 
rior demands, also to $1,500,000 gold ex- 
ports, the bulk of which appeared in Sat- 
urday’s statement. Had it not been for 
a contraction of over $5,000,000 in loans 
the shrinkage in surplus would have been 
still greater. It should be stated, however, 
that only one National Bank was known 
to be below the legal requirement, and 
that the State banks, of which there are 
about twenty-five in the Clearing-House 
Association out of atotalof sixty-three 
banks, are not called upon by law to keep 
this surplus reserve of twenty-five per cent. 
In case of a National Bank being below 
the legal limit, the Bank Examiner may 
caution such bank and at his discretion 
make application for a receiver, unless 








the deficit be made good within thirty 
days. Experience, however, has shown, 
particularly in case of the State Banks, 
that the legal reserve of 25 per cent. is 
unnecessarily large; hence bankers do 
not feel alarmed by the present low con- 
dition of reserves, but are rather satisfied 
with the more remunerative employment 
for money which the present state of af- 
fairs implies. Money is not scarce or 
high because of fear, but because of an 
active demand; and this demand is not 
for speculative purposes, but to meet the 
legitimate requirements of trade and in- 
dustry. In fact, the trade demands are so 
urgent that there is not sufficient to sup- 
ply the calls of speculation: and the strong- 
est complaints concerning the money situ- 
ation come from speculators who are eager 
to take advantage of present flattering 
opportunities, but are prevented by the 
demand for money from other quarters. 
In reality, therefore, the monetary out- 
look is highly satisfactory to lenders, 
There 1s the possibility of speculative 
manipulation as in case of last week, 
when call money was pushed up to 25@ 
30 per cent., and in some cases the higher 
rates asked and the firmness in commer- 
cial paper may cause inconvenience in 
business circles. But the fact remains 
that business everywhere is exceptionally 
active and in sound condition. Good 
financiers are of the opinion that the 
worst has been passed in the money mar- 
ket; that trade and crop requirements 
have reached their maximum, and that 
while these will continue quite urgent for 
several weeks, the interior demands will 
henceforth diminish, and in a few weeks 
turn the currency movement in favor of 
this center, 

The foreign demand for our gold at a 
time when foreign exchange is in favor 
of New York, when our exports of cot- 
ton, corn, wheat and provisions are in- 
creasing and when cheaper money in 
London is inducing freer buying of 
American securities, is a feature which 
demands attention. This demend is 
chiefly the result of foreign loans or 
redemption schemes. The six leading 
European banks held £111,667,000 on or 
about October ist, compared with £105,- 
329,000 the same time last year. Of this 
amount the Bank of England held £19,- 
743,000, or only £256,000 less than last 
year; the Bank of France £52,771.000, or 
£10,473,000 more than a year ago, and 
the Bank of Germany £25,696,000, or 
£3,136,000 less than last year. The Bank 
of France has gained partly through the 
Exposition, and largely by continued 
efforts to strengthen its position. The 
demand for gold, therefore, plainly does 
not arise to meet any particular European 
deficiencies, The Argentine Republic, 
where gold has touched a premium of 
171 to 187, has absorbed considerable 
amounts. The large Russian loan 
negotiated by the Rothschilds, has caused 
a new demand; and a few days ago came 
the announcement that the Brazilian 
Government had decided to redeem its 
paper currency during the next four years 
to the extent of about $200,000.000. A 
portion of this, $6,000,000, is to be accom- 
plished within six months; and it is un- 
derstoud that the $1,500,000 im gold 
shipped from New York last Saturday 
was ordered by the Rothschilds, who are 
also conducting this operation, for that 
purpose. There is a probability of these 
special requirements for gold continuing 
for some time to come; sufficiently long, 
perhaps, to retard the usual influx of that 
metal in the early half of 1890. They are 
factors important enough at least to have 
quite a bearing upon the future rates of 
exchange and money. 

Stock speculation bas been unfavorably 
influenced by manipulation of the call 
loan market. There is no change in the 
general situation, the outlook being as 
favorable and confidence as well estab- 
lished as before. But a desire to take 
profits, and the temptations offered to 
bear traders by this fact, as well as the 
facility with which the money market 
could be manipulated, could not be re- 
sisted. The weak points in the market 
have been Atchison, which has come to 
the necessity of either re-organization or 
a receivership, and the Trnst which for 





various well-understood reasong have had 
a very indifferent standing the 
Stock Exchange. These were solq heavily 
and the remainder of the market acted in 
sympathy. The railroad Situation, ag ‘ 
whole, is in better shape than for Months 
Traffic is plentiful, and rates, while hee 
are well maintained and reasonably prot. 
itable. New construction is at g 
mum, the new mileage of the last nine 
months being only about 8,300 miles, 
The Railway Age calculates that the total 
contraction for 1889 will be about 5,000 
miles. In 1887 13,000 miles were laid 
The bulk of this year’s building has See, 
in the South, tho there has been consid. 
erable activity in the extrefhe Northwest, 
The most noteworthy feature is that in 
the State of Iowa, where local develop. 
ment is not by any means complete, not 
a single mile of road has boen laid thus 
far this year. This is a striking lesson 
upon the foolishness of excessive legisla 
tive interference, lowa being a notable 
State in that respect. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. 5. Sept. 28. Differences, 
Loans........++. $407,316.509 $409,311,700 Dec. $1,995.99 
Specie..... ..... 67,321,200 69,571,000 Dec. 2252.39 
Legal tenders.. 34,078,700 45,692,800 Dec. 1,611,199 
Deposits........ 412,278,800 417,824,200 Dec. 5,050,409 
Circuiation..... 3,959,700 = 5,948,100 Inc, 1,0 


The following shows the relation be 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


a eee $67,321,760 — $69,574,000 Dec. $2,252.99 
Legal tenders.. 34,078,760 35,692,800 Dec. 16419 


Total reserve.. $101,400,400 $105,266,800 Dec. $3,966,40 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 
Sh’t’ge of res’ve 
against legal 





103,068,450 104,331,050 Dec. 1,262,400 





requirements. 1,668,050 *935,100 Dec. 2.00850 
Excess of reserve Oct. 6, 1888..... no coccecncoess 114A 0 
* Excess. 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 


Government bonds continue firm and 
quiet: 


BA. Asset. 
8. 19B1, Registered..... . -.c00-.-005 105% 6Y 
360. WEL, COUPON... «22.225 cece ce 105 06M 
B, 1907, Registered ..........00 ceeceeee Rt uh 
6, 1907, Coupon 27 RM 
Currency 66. 1806...........ccecee -se0e 118 
6s. 1896. CUFTeENCY ...... s..ccccce «01D 
Currency 68, 1897 ........... cocenesenen 
CN GR TERR cc ccce ccsccvecvevess 126 
Cusremey Ga. 1B5B.........ceccccecccescse 129 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
















Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America.......... 197 — |WManhattan....... 120 
American Ex....161 163 |Mechanics’..... 20 - 
Asbury Park....— 02 |Mercantile ...% - 
sowery Nat...... 20 #+=— |Merchants’ 

Butch’s &Vrov’s.1s0 — |Merc 
Broadway . 00 36 1M 
Chase........ 250 — |Mec 
Commerce.......19 lL |M 
Corn Exchange..230 — |s 
Chemical........ 40 — 'N 
Central Nat’]....142 145 |N 
Continenta). lw 6135 IN 
ere saiieaatanel 430 .-— IN 
Chatham 300 — IN 
Citizens’. ......... 190 {) 
East River.......172 1144 |N 
kleventh Ward..150 - 

Wirst Nat’l...... 200) 

Fourth Nat'l ....169 170 





Bi 
Firs 
sc - 
i 

= 


OU 

Fourteenth St... .160 ee vo 
German Amer’n.122 1%: 

275 Shoe & eather 150 1a 











Gallatip..........275 — ab 
Germania y — |Seaboard Nat’l..b9  - 
Garfield..... — |Second Nat’l....- 32 
Greenwic — |Seventh Nav'l,...100 " 
Hanover.. 350 |State of N’wY'rkll2? 1, 
Hudson River...143 — 2 1 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.40 560 en 
LrVIMg.. ..cc-.----18 187 os 
Leather Man’t...2 — |Union eat 
Lincoln Nat’!... 30 << Onit'dStatesNat-oe A 
Madison Square. estSide 

. Western Nat'l.. % %% 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The John D. Knox Land and Invest 
ment Company, of Topeka, Kansas, which 
was organized for business March Sth, 
1889, with an authorized capital of $250, 
000, declared their first dividend at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annuum on Au- 
gust Ist. . 

A conservative estimate places the yield 
of cotton in Texas at 2,000,000 bales, be 
ing the largest the State has ever Pry 
duced. A gentleman residing in the w 
cinity of San Antonio says that in riding 
through a field on horseback, the bolles 
were as high as his waist. This wonder 
ful crop of cotton will practically place 
the farmers of Texas out of debt. ; 

Attention is called to the advertise 
of Messrs. C. H. Venner & Compédy: 
who offer for sale some very desirable i 
vestment securities. In addition # those 
named, they have several other securl- 
ties which are particularly suitable for 
tru-tinvestments. Their offices are at $1 
Pine St., New York and 8 Congres# 5 


Boston, Mass. i 
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We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 
Euro ropees countries, Austra- 


Letters 
Thomas, St. Croix 


lia, § 
of and the British West Indies. 


— make collections and 
ssue Commercial! and Trav- 
4 elling Credits, available in 
Credi ° all parts of the world 
yealso buy and sci! 2 Investment 
first-class rs. We 
cariestor customers ° Securities. 
receiv rs , Corporations, 
Ban Pens and Individuals. on favorableterms, and mak 
of drafts drawn abroad on all points in th 
oe and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries. 


frown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


jp AND 19 NASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
gUYANDSELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ty MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS REC EIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 














___—_ L,AAN DS—— 


large er, 00 to 300,000 acres, agricultural and 
- zing. “ritles perfect. WULARKE & CARUTHERS 
ei 7th Street, Denver, Col. 





AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


nty deposit with State Auditor $200,000, placed 
reer bend sontrol of theCompany. Incorporated 

rat under Gale oN BU supervision 
ey UST AN N SIN Ess 
Acts as executor, ft) BAd i pa i, trustee, 


or receiver. Correspondence soliciied. We 
loan money upon first-class real estate mortgages. 
Chnton Markel! "President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 


dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
r; James ae Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 


ARNSWORTH (OAN 


Fees 


6/ eA selected aie 


IST MORTGAGE, LOANS 7 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pau 
Perfeet tithe, absolute security, ea payment, 
eharacter our invariable requirements, Col- 
ions free. Send 


WiiiiAPOLIS, (4 MINKESOTA. 


Thousands of people are 
sending their money west to 
lend without having anything 
more than a vague sort of faith 
that there must be safety where 
so much money is going. 

So there is; but going blind 
is not the way to find it. 

A primer on western lending 
will be sent free by the Kansas 
City Investment Company. 








Tug Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





Y 
DLESEX BANKING co. ¢ APITAL PAID 
$000,00. In denominasions from 
100 Upward. 
on bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
und Texas, held in trust by the Union T: ust Company 
of New York and the Security C ‘ompany of Hartford, 
and by the capit.l and assets of the Middlesex Bank- 
ot mpany, whose liabilities are limited by law, 
Tequired to have not less than 10 per cent. more 
feats on hand than its liabilities. 
act, it has over twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
mers’ Report. It is under the Supervision of 
State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
. sin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
bal bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 
ITS RECORD 

let irteen years in business without a dollar lost, or 
rn Sdelay in paymeut of Principal or Interest. 
sie New ¥ full information to KRAN Je aa. 


w York A ¥ 
Broad Stree sent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.),3 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


Its SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


bs FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


Property, Princ cipal and Interest guaranteed: 
wt 48 are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send tor Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
Seseral Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


RARE 


w~NVESTMENT. 


Co, Sthecribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
dents epacement. Cas-shed already 
w average nearly twenty per 

cmt, Write for particulars. _ 


a INVESTMENT CO 


Main St. Hartford Conn. 


As a_ matter of 














City of Buffalo 3 1-2s, 
Fitchburg Railroad Co. 4s, 
Windsor, Vermont, 4s, 

City of Evansville 5s, 
Madison Countly, Ala., 5s, 
Territory of New Mexico 6s, 
Trinidad Water Works Co. 6s, 


And Other Securities Suitable 
jor Trust Investment. 


C. H. VENNER & OO., |: 


31 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 
8 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 





If an acre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
3100; possibly more. But if it is im the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil, Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 

Send them your address. 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is met — place 
in the West to make permanent investm 

Pe oaes for maps, pamphlets and further Siermattcn 


PETTIGREW & 'TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 








If you own DULUTH property, if yon want to. 
purchase in DULUTH, or if you have money to 
loan, correspond with C, E, RICHARDSON, 

REAL ESTATE, LOAN AND STOCK BROKER, 


325 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas Oter. St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eight yous ago, 
and investments made in Duluth new will yield as 
wd, presets as investments made in those places in 

Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E, LOVETT & CO.,, Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
This is the order of the future really great cities of 
this country; but Kansas City is the best place for 
investments. 

| sell Business Property,Vacant Lots,Subur- 
ban Acres and S percent. Real tstate Bonds. 

Investments made through me have always paid 

from 25 to 100 per cent.. and no man ever lost a cent. 
Corres noone invited 

MILTON F. SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New York. ho 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 

respondence requested. Write for particulars. 

A. L. CLARKE, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 

D.M.Mc mea Vice- Pres.C.P.WEBSTER,Cashier. 
H. JING & SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those of any city 
n the United States. None safer or surer of increased 
value. Titles perfect. Personal attention to details 
of every investment. No expense to investors. 
CLARKE & CAKUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
Ith St., Denver, Colo, 
0 Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
Sums $200 and upward 
40 per cent. of apenetost value loaned. 
0 Personal examination of preperties. 
e 
AL. TOWNSEND & CO 
Farms, Garden, Be and Dairy Lands, 
REAL ESTATE DOAN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 15th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make ante loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and a e 
zuurantee 7 pare cont. a | pegunens ot Principal when 
due. Send foro 
THE COLORADO FARM. LOAN CO 
$6 Equitable Building, 7 Tabor Block, 
oston. Mass, Denver. Colo 
.E. ORCUTE, Pres. W. H. MITCHELL, Treas, 
. PATTERSON, Western Manager. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 yor cent. securities for Laney. 

Business solicited for 4’ Bs profi ty 

ICKS & ILEY, 
1551 Arapahoe St., Denver, Co 

References: THE INDEPENDENT, People’s ‘Savings 

and Deposit Bank. Denv er. 

















Write us ror particulars. refer to 
this paper. 
The MeOagne Iz Investment Co., 

. NEB. 











18 were > P 
TO RUN, 6 CENT, 
OF THE Total Issue 





Columbus Water Works Co. | $60,000 
Payable in New York. Farmers Loan and Trust Co.. 
.¥., Trustee and custodian of Sinking Fund. $40.- 
000 for sale. Works opened 1#87. Revenue increas- 
ing. All surroundings most favorable. Full particu- 
lars furnished. Will be sold in lots of $1,000 or more. 
Safe and prompt, Investigation asked. Write 


RITTER & DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, 
Columbus. Sanens. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 
bad on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 


made through a responsible and intelligent 
Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 
96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT,Bankers, 


“_ COLORADO. 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 


We buy property in name of om. 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 
made. Thisis betterand safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages. Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 











Duluth, Minn, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bondy 7 Sper cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, exotiated bythe W, B. 


Clark Investment Co., in sums of $200 anc apward. 


made and remitted to lender witpout charge 
BEsT LOCATION IN THE UNI Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample ‘Wide connec- 


. . al sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ag ay SUrTee ty. La: a , my ST RICE ES. < oe 
. POUNDS. V 


“THE INVESTMENT. BANKING CO., 


ope 
We make a ae, ——— on approved real 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 

















THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND DA A AGENT, 


New iy, Le yi di SEC ansas : FS: o. 

Money loaned até to8 per cent.interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. [Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 














GEO. Ss. ENGLE & Co., 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 


We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish the purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and sixt y- 
acre tarms, and divide the Profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
divide with us mener. and they give back contract to 

divide with us equaily the net profits on sales. Two 
to three years’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $50. 


Gx and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
__18 Wall St., N. ¥. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 

q First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
eal Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
the W nterest pevalte semi-annually at Kountze 
Bros., N. ¥. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans #re allselected by ~~ A. thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are based upon conservative 
valuations. The ‘officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeas 
cialty of precuring large or small amounts of gil 
sana short-time paper, running thre- to Tasive 
months, suitable _ ished Corres: — solic- 
ited. References aree ed upona ication 
sO. Bors SEY. President. 
Cc. H. TONCRAY, Vice. President and Manager. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% and 7% 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 


Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer, 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan 
Book,” free. 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO. 


Bankers | and Lean Agents, | Abilene, Kan, 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, ase 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 
Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 














AMES D. HUSTED, Kansas Ci 
J President, Se 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCK 
OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC. RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


The undersigned invite you, on behaif of the own- 
ers of a majority of the preferred and common stock, 
to unite with them— 

1. In voting at a special meeting of the holders of 
preferred stock,to be held on Oct. lith next. for a 
consolidated mortgage under which no more than 
$1°0,000,000 gold bonds shal! be issued. having one 
hundred years to run, and bearing no more than 5 
per cent. interest, and to be used as follows: Every 
issue of the said bonds to be sanctioned by an affirm- 
ative vote of not less than nine out of the thirteen 
Directors. 


For the retirement of first, second 

and third mortgage bonds......... $81,202,000 

For the retirement of the existing 

Waitt BOMB. si cciccivivdeciviacecs 

For the construction, purchase, or 
lease of tributary roads at a rate 
not exceeding $20,000 per mile..... 

For the acquisition, construction, 
and enlargement of terminals 
and stations, additional rolling 
stock, and betterments and re- 
newals, not properly chargeable 
to operating expenses; for the sur- 
plus earnings due to the preferred 
stock under the plan of reorgani- 
zation,and for premiums on prior 
mortgage bonds and other pur- 
poses, about.......... : ° 34.798.000 


DORE, vccne scsccscvcdcreccecssvecces $160,.000,000 

2. In electing a board of directors, at the general 
meeting of stockholders to be held also on Uct. Iith, 
pledged to carry out the following programme : 

(a.) That the company offer alike to the holders of 
the $37,172,577.91 of preferred and $49,000,000 of com- 
mon stock the privilege of subscribing at 85 for an 
amount equal to 15 per cent. of the respective hold- 
ings, viz., $12,925,800 of the new gold bonds to be 
issued under the consolidated mortgage and to bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

(b.) That there shall be set aside as a dividend re- 
serve fund an amountin bonds equal to the surplus 
earnings due to the perferred stock under the plan 
of reorganization up to the end of the fiscal year 
closing June 3th, 1889, which amount is officially re- 
ported to be $2,844,000. ; 

(c.) That a dividend of not less than one per cent. 
shallbe paid quarterly.the first to be payable on Jap. 
Ist, 1890, to the preferred stockholders out of the cur- 
rentnet earnings, or, if they be insufficient, then out 
ofthe dividend reserve fund, until the net earnings 
shall justify larger dividends. 

You are requested to signify your assent to the 
foregoing by executing proxies, one foreach meeting, 
and sending them to any of the undersigned. Proper 
forms of proxy may be had on application. 

HENRY VILLARD, 

THOMAS #F, OAKES, 
CHARLES L, COLBY, 
COLGATE HOYT, 

GEORGE AUSTIN MORRISON, 
CHARLES H. LELAND, 

J.B. HAGGIN, 

DAVID H. HOUGHTAL ING, 

New YorE, Sept. 16th, 1889. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 
Collections promptly made on ali points of the 

Northwest, and remitted = —_ day of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON, Feat 
HENRY KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. cHaMaa AD ‘GaSe BIE 
RY HARKISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 


PE ne bn Solicited. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Mash Pahad.cccevsccccccsccccesccce-cecsesce 1857. 
REAL ESTATE 6x'Couuission. ” 
PROPERTY RENTED 3°" 

remittances made promptly. 
T AXES 3% —~ 4 assessments looked after and 


26,006,000 


18,000,000 

















ortgage f: term of years 
Lo ANS on Fine neantinted ° . 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who ts paid a salary and notacommissiona. His 
report, with all the papers connected w'th tne loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an — of the Company 
before joan is se nperored. Fifteen years’ experience: 
over $13,000. negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges. po ay Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 Congress street. Geo. 
M. Stearns,Manager. Philadelphia Office, 713 Walnut 
Street, Wm. B Wood, Manager. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, 8100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 











ns paid R New ore C eo ane: at The Na- 
ton Park Ban Forc reulars, giv- 
ing references an ans, address, 





96 Broadway, “Ww. He LENDRU Mew York Office, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





= = 


| October 10, 1889. a 











8’% PER CENT. 





GUARANTEED. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO HAVE MONEY TO INVEST. 












ATLANTIC-PACIFIC 


RAILWAY TUNNEL 


COMPANY SHARES. 
FULL PAID AND NOT ASSESSABLE. 


Par Value of Each Share, Ten Dollars. 



































into veins of mineral ; 
$248 of gold per ton. 
as to the mineral being there, is now 


conditions : 


dividends will be paid in 


from the operations of the Company. 
shares. 
being fifty cents per share. 


City. 


Mining enterprise in the world, 
It als 


investments. Meanwhile, 


Address all orders to 
Oct. 1, 1889. 





Having reached mineral in the East end of the Atlantic-Pacific Rail- 
way ‘Tunnel, which is now straight in a distance exceeding two thousand feet, 
ihe workmen in the breast of thé Ttitnel being sixteen hundred feet 
perpendicular below the surface of Mount Kelso, tioW have sia openings 
the ore from one of which assays $385 of si/ver, and 
Total assay value $633 per ton. 


The great problem 


after eight and one-half years of patient 
oes, labor and adininistration solved. 
to dig it Out as fast as it can be feached by labor. 

Iti videf to iminediately obtain money to purchase new and improved 
appliances for rock drilling and mining j fot adding 
accommodations of the Company required for the lotising and caring for 
an additional number of employes now required for mining purpdseS, 


Four Thousand Shares of the Working Capital Stock 


of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel Company, now in the Treasury of 
the Company até iioW offeted for sale at six dollars rer share on these 


All that remains now to be done is 


to the buildings and 


The President of the Company personally guarantees, depositing bonds 
with the Company as security, that fifty cents per share cash interest or 
éash on each and every shate sold as above 
offered at the expiration of one yeat ftom the date of purchase and issuance 
by the Company, and at the end of each and every year thereafter, 4// a// 
of the shares previously sold and delivered by the Company shall receive 
fifty cents per share yearly dividends, when the guarantee to drop, and all 
shares then to stand in line, to draw what they will as dividends or profits 


Not fewer thati twé shares will be sold to any person, as it is not worth 
While to draw a check fot less than one dollar, the yearly interest on two 
Any number above two can be purchased, the cash interest paid 
The interest will be paid yearly from the 
date of purchase, by check on the Importers and Traders Bank, New York 


This affords small investors an opportunity to invest of their surplus 
money where it is certain to draw them larger interest than they can obtain 
from any savings or other bank, and gives them at the same time a 
full paid, iion- assessable interest in the greatest Railway Tunnel and 


0 gives to each and every pefson now interested in this enterprise 
as a share owner, or as a bond holder, an opportunity to safely increase their 
the work of driving the Tunnel straight on 
and through more veins so they in turn can be got into, proceeds steadily 
day and night, from the proceeds arising from the sale of bonds, duly 
issued as authorized, and being sold for their legitimate purpose. 

Persons remitting for two or more guaranteed shares, can at the same 
time order more shares reserved, to be paid for within thirty days from the 
issuing of the shares at first ordered under this offer. 

Printed matter describing the Tunnel and its object sent to all who apply. 
M. M. POMEROY, 


Pres., A-P. R. T. Co. 
234 Broadway, New York City. 
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ASSETS, JULY |, 

pals 14 years, aggregating - - 
During past year they have amounted to 
Debenture Bonds outstanding, - 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of = 


short time. 











J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


1889, $4,210,354.48. 
We have been paying Interest 17 years, along non outene Princi- 


During past five years these payments have nicated to - 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. Also Savings Certificates for small oeeete on 


- 
rm 
rs 
r* 
; 
+ 
‘ Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth - . - - 
: 
$ For information write us a: LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ICICIC 


810,394,979.08 
6,087,857.76 
1,630,772.67 


871,981,500.00 
6,212,926.00 
1,232,799.14 


30900 0909000000000 262G2 
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HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


I have on hafid choice Manicipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities an@ School Districts 
for refunding, building, construction of railroads, 
etc.,etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
celved for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 


3 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 
Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information 
H. K. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 
160 NASSAU ST.. NEW VORK CITY 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Convecticut. Eastern Manager, 











Rea Ae OF THE C OR PITION OF THE 

TIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at New York, in the State of i York, at the 
close of business, Se ptember S0th, 1289. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. ........csssecesseeees $6,799.240 54 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 1,016 25 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
or ~08 securities, judgments, claims, 

ER REN RE > Ee AREER: 208.059 23 
no from other national banks........ 695,.8'6 18 


Due from state banks and bankers.. 
lurniture and fixtures 
Otuer real estate, and mortgages own i. 
Current expenses and taxes ou 
Premiums on U.S. bonds... 
Checks and other cash item: 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 2,09 
Bilis of other banks... ........ 
Fractional — ew, 














3 71 
6.440 00 


nickels and cents.... ....... 58 57 
BEER. cc cncrcctce cecocsosccesess 1,096.727 60 
Legal-tender notes........ ... 420,000 06 


U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legaltenders............. 80,000 06 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)..............+++ 


3,999,901 96 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Ped ke Tcsanccesce 
Undivided profits............e.s00++ 
National bank- ag outstanding.......... 
ROGET VG LO EAMES. ccccccccscccccccccccccece 
Dividends snpaid. 

— — deposits subject 








OS ROT $2,014,453 O01 
ae certificates of de- 
WOR crcccasgccces scsesecece 58,722 10 
Certified checks......-....+.+ 1,415, 402 35 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Bs ccdeccncnvesveenscceseecses 116,637 44 
——— 3,003,214 $0 
Due to other national banks 5,486,099 79 
Due to state banks and bank- 
GD .cavacecsvecnusdéeceseseees 1,431,700 73 
——— 6,917,800 52 
OO... .ccmiitidannadinnetmninewmnliniae “$11.8 867,570 55 


STATE oF yd YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. s¢.: 

, G. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

G. L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 
October, 1889. *RED’K SWEASY. 
Notary Public, New York C ounty. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN B. woopwARD 
CHARLES H. PINE, 


1 Directors. 
EDWARD SCHELL, 





Ano GUARANTEED. 
. OrirnstMORTGAGES 


' urpowy IMPROVED 







i" KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Collected 
remitted free of cost. 


ARBLISK, 
©7dn "3 Ist.0 


w 187 
€ HAVE INVEST 


FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 4000, 000 


4 DOLLARS AY 





AMPLE SECURITY'z = Q 
HAVE YOU, MONEY % 


JOHND.KNOX&CO 


Investment Bankers 
and Loan Agents, TOPEKA. KANSAS 
And get their Investor's Guide free and read 
the profitable experience of the 
rons of this House, 
mics — 


Branch Room 3 
No, 36 romiield Stevet, BOSTON. 











confined to one-third present value of property. 

trolled by Bestegn cae 
ERTY, Presid 

J. A. PAULHAMODS, Secretary. 





GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the Twin Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1328 Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the richest agricultural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
Successful experience. Conservative management. Con- 
Send to tas rae for pamnpales 8. 


ORR LAWSON, Vice-Presiden 
ML A'WSON, General Agent. 









DET? [R 

REAL ESTATE 1 Land within five miles from 

the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who pave 3 never seen the property 


pave madein from three to five years, 
me aad raid information furnished upon 100% 
Rication 


Tat CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 














ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in me cities in the West 
like St. Paut is steadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. If you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


BE. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 





EPORT OF aes. CONDITION oF 785 
SIXTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
the State of iow r rere, at the close of business io 


tember 30th, 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............cceceseeeee $542,401 84 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... .0°,000 00 
Stocks. securities, judgments, claims, 





1,188,353 34 
pee from other national banks.. 35.146 41 







Due from state banks and banke 
Current expenses and ' axes paid.. 











Checks and other cash items....... 6.456 05 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 82,254 95 
Bills of otmner banks............-..---008 os 25.180 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Sh Aiakiddudendete whevtets beckanhnooeeee 420 58 
GREED. . -cacsencccasecones 241,399 £0 
Legal-tender notes 169,230 00 
Kedemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of cir ‘ulation(............... 9,0€0 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than5 
per cent. redemption fun 1,000 CO 
DOI Rks kicins ctndestpnecesien 2,495,211) SL 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock BOA Br. rcvcess oo $200,000 00 
ae tite Micrecdunen Unvntochasesas 000 
vided. ee ey ae 47.561 12 
National bank.uotes outstanding......... 000 
Individual deposit subject to check...... 1,996,027 8 
Demand certincate of deposit............. 6,571 60 
CPSC COMBe es cvccesesesecccvocseseoccs 050 





MO nc ccsscgue cicrepiassasceasoopaggenes $2,495,210 81 
New YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 8: 

I, A. KE. COLSON, Cashier of tne above- anmed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above eepewens is 
true to the best of my Raowiosee and belief 

COLSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to A. ee nis = day of 


October, 189. A.P. W. KINN 
Notary Public, New y York. 
Correct—Attest: 
CHA By AND. 
% WROTHIN NAN 


a Directors, 
J. QUINLAN 





DO YOU WANT AN AGENCY? 


For a 7 per cent. semi-annual 
which will pay bt tween 50 and 73 t 
tional profits, within four years. 
cent. semi-annual real es'ate loans rrorgd 
ans uaranteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Diregt 
tockho!ders best of Kansas City’ s businessmen, and 
ROANOKE | INVESTMENT CO., Kanga: 8 City, 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & Co, 


914 17th Street, Denver, Cojo, 





Special attention giveu to investments for non.; 

dents. Money loaned only on good Tesh. 

7" fe First Nati 1 Bank, M. Wass 
eferences: First National Ban 

Colorado National Bank, Denver, Gol utter Mien 


»NDITION OF Phe 
EPORT OF THECONDIT y 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK x08 Ri A 
































cow Yoru 
the State of New ae, at the eaten 
september 50th, 1289. se of bustiess, 
: aa " RESOURCES, 

soans an PORT, cccccccecccecsepcecs ae 61,913 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec — a * 4.156 ® 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. ta 4 
U.S, bonds tosecure deposits tees oot 
stocks, securities, judgments, “claims, 

etc ve 

Due from other national banks wae 
Due from state banks and van “ 15445 
Banking house. furniture and fixtures... 60.936 4 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 86.000 06 
Current expenses and taxes paid NIB 
Pre.oiums on U.S. bonds............ ° wo 
hecks and other cash items..... a 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... Lame & 
Bills of other banks...........++ 300 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

CONUS ....sececcecceces sovcses seeeeee cesses 435 @ 
BOGE. s covoncvcssasvecsconsesose 1,446 649 
Legal-tender notes. Stix, 155 
U. —s certificates of depos 

ae eeee 
Redemption fund with Mame 

(5 per cent, of circulation). 2,250 0 


Capital stock paid ‘i - $2,000,000 © 
Surplus fand.. 400.000 
Unaivided profit 1.342 I 
National bank-n« 4500 0 


Dividends unpaid... ° 
individual deposits subject to check...... 5,237,685 15 





Demand certificates of deposit............. 9,465 @ 
Certified checks.... .........+++ 228,461 oe 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. - 5,688 07 
United States deposits............ 79,357 SL 
Deposits of U.S. Soyeates officers...... 75,200 4 
Due to other national banks.............+ 4,178,568 13 
Due to state banks and Cenbura hesesosbere 883,509 (9 


Or $15 5,33) 248 38 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, a 
f, EDWARD SKII. LIN, Cashier of the ‘above. 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state. 
meut is true to the best of my kn: te and belief. 
ED. SKILUIN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me hte 4th day 
of October, 1889. WILLLIAM H. A, HAPMAN, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, ) 
WM. M. BLISS, - Di 
W. L. STRONG, j 


} EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERC AX TLE NATIONAL BANK, OF THE 
ClryY OF NEW YORK, at the close of Cahoa Sep- 
tember 50th, 18S9: 
RESOURCES. 























Loans and discounts. .........0.sccccccccece $7,688 5 
GPU ccccccescsverces cscs ccscesesone 5.250 64 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 0 
Cther stocks and bonds.......... Bes Es HE 3,000 00 
Real estate, banking-house.. " “pe 200,000 0 
POC). ....cccccccees ceccecccses $1,448, 58 
Legal-tender notes...........+ 682,400 00 
Bills of other banks .... ..... 6,981 06 
Checks and other cash items.. 21,399 12 
Exchanges for  Clearing- 
PO re . 668,550 3& 
Due from national banks - 440,097 09 
Due —— state banks and 
MAMROES. .cccccreccce covcscece 16,836 91 
Redemption fund with U. 
— (5 per cent. of Fag 200 @ 
CULATION). ...0.000 ceccccccccces 2,2 
—_——_—_ 34H 
TE ccccvicvescvecens scusesacun Hee $11,447,199 M 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
_ SS 2a EER EEE 600,000 0 
Ps ~ ivided profits, net..............+- . Woe 
Nationai bunk-notes voutstanding:. eh 45,000 
Dividends unpaid..... .......ccee.sseeeeeee 0 Ww 
Deposits: 
Tadividuals Lppeiienccwsicaataee $3, me O44 50 
National banks........ «++ 4,096,290 84 
State banksand bankers... 11349. 489 15 
a certificates of de- 
MN idecsaceaiinwinicsueexie 9,811 74 
C Erritied checks. 255.042 LU 
Cc — s checks o1e.e08 98 
DY. ccccccccs cocccsccsecccces 216,495 
" 96120 
a eaaieeneniiidiicinnamsiies dine cena .- $1l. Mi, me m 


aaleol ok do ‘sthenaia swear “that the above ae 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge bel 
FRE CEHNCK, Cashier. 
ubscribed and sworn to bP en me this 2d 
october. 1889. F. A) k. BRYAN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest- 


EM. LEH 
GEO, W. CROSSMAN, {Directors 
WM. 'P. ST. JOHN, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION O 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business on the 30th day of pea 1889: 


RESOURCES 

















Loans and discounts............ ceeeeseeees $177 ss, 
OVOFOPRES....00-cccccecs-cooces cescceces w 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 5058 © 
U. S, bends to eg deposits. .. ae 703.35 
Stocks, securities, etc.......... vo 
Due from other national banks. 2,490,575 ft 
Due from state and private bi 505,508 | 
i ccsccncesacaeck cdesstuee ‘ w 
Banking-house...........-ceeeeeeeeceeesseee a 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 1238 8 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......--- 4900 © 
Premiums on oonds............++++ seee Tél 
Checks and other cash items... 6,561 196 05 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. { 5s 0 
— = other banks...........++ 728 92 
s 1,682, 
ie 631,917 
eee 420,000 00 
ieee 
ial $31,878,852 19 
LIABILITI 0 
Capital stock paid in $5.00 oD 
Surplus fund...... 3119.0 K 
Undivided profits. 110.000 00 
Reserven for taxo: 11.180 © 
Dividends unpaid...........+ .eseseeeseere? 13,08 
Individual deposits subject to check....- SrA ® 
Demand — of deposit 3,019,982 9 
Certified checks...... ......+++-+++ "40,00 0 
United States deposits.........- 627% 710 63 
Due to other national banks.......+.-+++*- ’ 
Due to state and private banks and ba 2,080,981 4 
e aa 
31,87 
or NEW 





~ Yor EX 

I, EDWARD BURNS. Cashier of the American 
change National Bank of New York, do solemnly S75 
that the above statement is true to the 


knowledge and _ belier. EDWARD BURNS, Cale g 
Sworn toand subscribed before m e this 4th 
October, * 


NNETT. Notary Public. K 
siviiens Certificates filed in New Kings obo. 


Correct—Attest: 
WM. C. LANGLEY, 
pe MAXWELL Directors 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





\ 


e 


ot 
Hinde 


f 


LS e 
aie 


Total... 





therein con 


Sworn to 
October, 15 


Correct—. 


pEroR 


RS’ Bani 
at the close 


Loans and ¢ 
Overdrafts, 


Current eX] 
Premiums 
Cheeks an 
Exchanges | 
Bills of othe 
Fractional 


Capital stoc 


Surplus “¢ 
Duhvided 
ational b be 





statement is 

lief. 
Subscribes 

October, 188 


Correct- 


KPOR' 
IRVIN 


Sepiem ber ¢ 


Loans and d 
(verdrafts, 
U.S. bonds | 
Otuer stock: 


r of the 
Poe I 


(5 per cent 
Total... 
Capital stoc 
if lus fun 


divided | 
Xa ional ba 





ews 


EE" 


ecoceeoce *' & 


Sessvesnes- Tvsecsn ern i * aR SPT cel oe 


ee ee ee ee 


\ 


eoeSa see 
Seseeusenes = 


BaF Sale 










,? 


Qetober 10, 18%. 





INDEPENDENT. 





(1321) 25 








es 
— ep OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ati PARK BANK, New York City, at 
at business the 30th day "of September, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 





Cuited Statmities, etc ee teiabeeee 
siocks. other national bank: 
Due from orate and plivate Danks and 


panking-house. - 
| estate 
checks and other cash items.. 
ges for Clearing- -house. 
BscDaDe or banks.......-..-++.- 
currency, nickels, etc. 















eo papoesecasoubdesesbocese $2,000,000 00 

: — toi newasanad> setae 1,501,000 00 
"adivided profits mn 614,162 = 
Dividends _— ite subject to check 12,246,288 63 
Ind nd certificates of deposit...... 138,197 72 
Dertited CLECKS. --.-+-0++++++ 798.170 21 
Casbier’s checksS...-.--+++++++ ° 10, - or bl 
to other national banks....... eeee 5,846 29 
Due to private banks and bankers........ 8,367,098 52 





Total 
YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Youx. 38. 
Stats, gn HICKOK. Cashier of the National Park 
N. Y. City, do solemaly ’ # that the —_ 
ys e, to the st of my knowledge 
cate BE, the schedules on back of the re- 
ont have been carefully filled out and fully and cor- 
rectly represent the true state of the several matters 
d. 
therein containe GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
sworn to and subscribed before — this 3d day of 
wil IN, 
October, 1889. Notary Public of Binigs Co., 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Attest 
— ARTHU Rk LEARY, ? 
Cc. KOCKHILL POTTS, Directors. 
CHARLES SCURIBNER R’5 





PORT OF 7 : - 
EPO OF THE CONDITION OF 
ree x ATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROV- 
» BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, September 30th, 1889: 


RESOURCES. 














and M@ecoums. maapncecnsocsers ose $1,427.840 ot 
tg, secured and unsecurid ..... 24 

Oretre’s sto secure circulation.......... 300.00 wo 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... 204,689 29 
Due from other national banks...... gs 4 91 
Due from state bi wnks and barrkers. . L3ls 06 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures...... 80,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 11,755 88 
Premiums Pald........-..seeeeeseeeereree oe 11,926 60 
Checks au stber cash iteMS.........-+++0. 19,40 18 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. wake 100,401 26 
Billsof other DaNkS.......--++-+--++.++e+e0e 15,482 U0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and mae 
51,891 WO 
ier iender MOLES. .....-2cecccescccesrccees 75.987 00 

Redemption fund with U.S. Tre es 
(percent. of circulation).......... ..+.. 13.500 00 





Sivacesees cosesces 
t wided profits. ..........++.se++++ 
National benk- anicudaading Be. 


Bey 







Dividends unvaid............-.++-s006+ 
individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certiticates of deposit 
Certified checks............+.-++++ 
Due to other national banks............... 
Duétostate banks and bankers.......... 


Sl hstainncgnnecenateees eusceonceesoue $2,994,320 04 
STATE OF NEW pe COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s8.: 
M. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the san} of yd knowledge and be- 





lief. M. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn - poke me this 2a day of 
October, 1889. HENRY W. KENNEDY, 


Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 
HENRY SILBERHORN, ; Directors. 
JOUN WILKIN, 5 


I KPORT OF THE C CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK AT NEW YORS, 
in the State of a York, at the close of business, 
Septem ber 30th, 158! 
"RE SOURCES 





Loans and discounts............-. .«s+-e.++ $2,541.295 14 
(werdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 697 73 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation...... i 58.00 00 

‘ 296.759 44 
459,211 24 







Otuer stocks, bonds and mortgages 
Due from other national banks. 
Due from state banks and bankers. 
Real estate. furniture and ixtures....... 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 
Checks and other cash items...........+++ 

hanges for Clearing-house............ 
Billsof other banks.......... ....-.++ sees 
set paper currency, nickels and 


190,000 60 
2,250 00 





LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in ... $500,000 00 

it lus fund....... 106,000 09 

inninneaeee 157,748 45 

3h, “98 v0 
1 





038 03 





Sietbibidsenncsbedeaneeseenyess $4,485,521 28 
W YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
1 OBORG E E. SUUPER, Cashier of the above- 
a d bank. do solemniy' swear that the above 
aed istrue to the bestof my knowledge and 


G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 
oeumecribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 
ber FRANCIs W. JUDGE, JR. 
Notary Public. 


Correct—attest: 
CHARLES BURKHALTER, ) 
HARRY McBRIDE, Directors. 
JOHN R WATERS, { 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures i 
ssued by this Company are recog- 
aired by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
Ren rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
Refers stored to the Tt ic. 
Mesrs. H diram 
m De 
ons. Morton, Bliss & Co., New Yor 
Bank’ Iams, Esq., of the ke i National 
ci 
Tay, 5 Yom- 
pany, ay. Esa.of the National Safe Deposit Com 
ilso that *q.. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
Bast, favings Banks and Investors throughout 
mdence Solicited. 
M. OWENS, President. 
Hf. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


ty ng LEN WER INVESTMENTS. — 


and safest real-estate investments are 

ma rand safest re in localities where rapid 
of values iy assured. Customers have 
i. Have uever made a loss. Con- 

gabe made a h net lender 6 per cent. to 


New Map, Book on Denver, 
mit nformation. 
M. CARSON, Denver, Col. 






U. 3. Certificates uf de 
tenders..... 
Redemption nd with 


EPORT OF Tae Ce 





Due’ trom other national banks.. 
Due from state banks and banke 
Banking- house, furniture and fixt 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bilis of other banks 
Nickeis ana cents 





LIABILITIES. 


Cuptel Mees BONE R..cccccccccccscceccccece 
Surplus fund ee 





3 
individual deposits subject to check.. 
Individual deposits for acceptance.. 
mand certificates of deposit 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 
United States deposits............ 


WARE. ccvcecosececccecseecesensecsscecooss 

Seate oF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Foun, 88.. 
» J. EDWARD SIMMONS, President of the above- 
mt bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 


J. EDWARD SIMMONS, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore me this 2d day of 
October, 1889. 


belief. 


D. G. FANNING, Notary Public. 


pened, ttest: 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS. 
SREDK. MEAD 


OnDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, at New York, in the State of ae York, at 
the close of business, September wth, | 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United states bonds to secure a. 
United States bonds to secure deposits. . 

ore securities, judgmeats, 





















United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 








Siiv ver a ‘lars 





Due Ao other national banks 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
NB on dé,, sidventeccatéductbeatcngieséaeeseees 


DON 6 osciecdtecrisicsockinticstasesisucns $5122 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.; 
1, _EDW ARD TOW NSEND, Cashier of the import. 
’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge ana beliet, and that the 
schedules on back of the repoit have been carefully 
filled out and fully and correctly represent the true 
state of the several eoteess owe contained. 
WARD TOW 
Sworn to and subscribed pefore me this thira aay ‘of 
October, 1859. 





REN OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
IMPORT wr TRADE 
BANK OF NEW Y 


AND 
I 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.. 
Overarafts........ 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
Due from other national banks.. 

Due from state 

bankers .. 

Banking- hou: 
Other real estate....... = 

Current expenses and taxes p 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 7 
BRETNS GF GEROP DIMERS... 0000 ccccccscccccccceses 
Br ——a paper currency, 





nd pri 


a 





MEOB. oc ccccccoscccccccccscces 
F ractional silver cvuin. 
Legai-tender notes 


Redemption fund with t 
urer (5 Der cont. on circulation) 
Due from U.S. Tveasurer 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund......... 
rrr 
9 notes received from Comp- 
GROEN acess 00 nace .ccctscovageoceseosese 
State bank circulation outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Indiv — deposits subject to 
Demand ‘certificates of de- 
Si ictdniduinibe: wkueieivedantions 
C eritied checks 
Cashier’ s checks outstand- 
in 


Correct—Attest : 


TORK, at New York, in the State 
of New York, at the close ot business on the dUth aay 
of September, 1889. 





ivate ban 













. S. certificates of deposit for legal- 





89,520 95 - 17 190,852 18 











Lo 
Notary Public, Co. of New York. 


E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
a K. PLUM, 
- HULBERT, 





Legal-tender notes. 
Redemptien fund with 
5. ‘Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 


por 
¢ ‘ertitied 
Cashier’s che 


i ee 


nks 
Due to 


STATE OF NE 
I, E P 





EPORT OF THE CONPIT ION OF THE 
TIONAL BANK C 
hew i. in the State of New York. - the close of 
business September cUth, 188¥: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
34 erdrafts secured and unsecured... 
J}, 3. bonds to secure circulation 
U: 5S. bonds to secure deposits 
. 5. bonds on hand 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 
Due from other national banks 


Current expenses and taxes paid 
Premiums paid 
Checks and other cash 
WGERB. «oc cecccccecrccgececcocs 
a ee for Clearing- 
house 


Wsscsagetces 6 tgteeceiiveahinnacont 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund... 
Undivided proti 
National bank-notes outstandi 
Dividends unpaid.. 
Individual de 
to check. 
Dem none c 











i TT cer 
w YORK, COUNTY OF NEW vouut 88. 

E. ti. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above ~ Scared is 
true, to the best of my knowl 


Subscribed and sworn to before, me tunis oa day of 
October, 1839. 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certiticate filed in N. Y. Uo. 


Correct —Attest: 


. B.C 
OLIVER 8, CARTE 
JAMES 3. WAKKEN, 





bractional paper currency, 
Nnickels and cents.......... 














its Subject 











Se ORF. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TR to Bed ee BANK OF THE 
CITY OF New ¥ K, at New York, in the piate of 
New York, at thee close of business on the 20th day of 


September, } 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ ...... oo 
Overdrafts Suma aided thd c¥é060 oRstb<endeee 


-5, bonds to becure circulation (par 
value), 5 eee rs 
Stocks, securities, sodemenen, claims, 
GOD arn odecxitiereicvhheseespantGinesshedeseo 


Vue from state and private banks and 

> eee eténoseeeesouahresots 
Te ree tre 
Other real estate and mortgages owued. 
Current expenses and taxes puid......... 
Premium on bonds for circulation.. - 
Checks and other cash items.............. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... ........ 
Bills of other banks Rdssdbeesogeieecdvecees 








onee viz.: Gold coin........ 3 
Goid Treasury certificates. 152,000 
Gold Clearing-house cer- 











at 

Silver dollars............ 

Fractional silver coin.. oe 267,285 4 
Legal-tender notes..............+..+. 124 1000 00 
Redemption fund with ©. S. ‘treasurer 

(not more than 5 per cent. oh circula- 

SENN. -wccnppescs.... serkhsnens neanhaneanceea? 4,500 00 
Due from U. s. Treasury (other than 5 

per cent. redemption tund)...... iswaaaes 2,000 60 

Patal.....0c. paebidbiteabiesse eoebtkeae “$4,408,401 2 
Capital stock paid in +++ $1,000,000 65 
Surplus funa oe 200,000 99 
Undivided pro 34,257 31 
Circulating notes received 

from Comptroller... ° 000 00 
Less amount on hand and in 

Poy en wad rere or 

Oe Cc ccoscneccocesccs scene 1,560 00— 88.440 (6 
Div idenas unpa SOLE IEE OSIER 4,423 60 
Individual ais subject 

GG c cccccatens sccncagccoad $1,906,011 35 


Demand certificates of de- 
Si etsmeedhdabstsoncecunecsce 
Certified checks................ 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 1 81 G27 28 
WEE Pca ceiane.¢0 saghesehesesates . 9,563 19 
Due to other national banks.............. 767,498 94 





SE da tnegbakessdeeenietetchadeochiule 257,611 4 
Bills payaiie SSS RSE ae ° 1 “3.400 00 


BMD... veccccccceccoccee cos cccccoocrces o0 $4.48, 48.401 82 
STATE ing NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


Yo 

I, OLIVER, F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemniy 
swear that the above statement is true. to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, and that the schedules on 
back of the report have been carefully filled out anu 
fully and correctly represent the true state of the 
several matters Chores? contained. 

OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 

Swern to and subscribed before me this 4th day of 

October, 1589. 





JOHN J. SLATER. 
Notary Puuile, Kings Co., Ns n” 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 


JOEL W. MASON, 
HENRY A. SMiTH, { Directors. 
GEO. STARR 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 

in the State of py York, at the close of business, 
Septeia ber 30th, 














S09; ESOURCES. 

Ee Ct QI nccceccessscccsscccece $2,785,339 65 
erdrafts, secured and unsec ured. ... 1.058 47 

S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 WU 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgag 1,800 00 
Due from other national banks... 250.595 65 
Due from state banks and bankers. 51,72U 71 
SONG MUL, wenn sonqccawenesaneuresce ne 274.000 WO 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. ve 14.151 53 
Premiums pala 10,812 5 
Checks and other cash item 105.127 48 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 364. 858 15 
Bills of other banks... 2,200 00 


Fractional paper curr 

ents ovens 1,103 56 
159,042 WO 
128,157 WW 


200,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) heakniendeiune- ten 2,250 00 


WORE: ciccciaccecesccsasencsssuies énidetee $4,403,144 67 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid im.......ccccscccccccseces 
Surplus fund........... - ne 
Un ivided tative ntninsean seanes a 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 
State bank-notes outstanding...... i 
Dividends unpaid...........sseeeeeees eoee 
{ndividual deposits subject to check. ° 
Demand certilicates of deposit ............ 
Certined Checks.........0..0. seers ‘ 
Due to other national banks..... 
Due to state —— and bankers. . 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNL.........--seeeeee 
Set aside for ae: aad county tax.. 


TT $4,493,144 67 
STATE a NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 32.: 
TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, ,y solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my unoqien"} and belief. 
TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
ehnertned and sworn to ye me this ya cag of 
october, 12 5 wn. 


Correct—Attest: 
THOMAS J. 
ROBERT IR 
CHAS. H. W 











Notary Public. 


DAVI >, ( 
WIN, Directors. 
HEELER, § 





EPORT OF THECO NBItION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
Cuity,in the Stateof New York, at the close of business 
Septew ber, 30th, 1889: 


RESOURCES. 









Loans and discounts..............-+ $3,141,962 26 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 30,000 Ou 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits....... 

U.S. bonds on hand........... .....-++- 


Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 
vue from other national banks..... 
Due from state banks and bankers. 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 





00 
14,527 ? 










Premiums paid........... .... 41,566 & 
Checks and other cash items 3,048 0: 
Exch inges for Clearing-house. 918, S17 38 
Bills of other banks............ 20,000 U0 
fractional paper currency 
nickels and cenis.... 291 86 
SPOCW.....cccccecccccces 396,518 00 
Legat-tender notes......... ... 592,301 00 
U.S. Lm naga of deposit for 
jegal tenders...........++.+++++ 180,000 0C— 1,860,971 77 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer y 
(5 per cent of Secalettend.. procescosoveeecs 2.250 00 
WOR. success cgascvvesesive $5,847,811 29 
$500,000 00 
UU U0 
46,696 54 
43,800 00 
Dividends unp: 75 Ww 


Indiviaual dep 4 subject to 
check bos gy 475,228 22 


pos 
Certitied checks. 
Casnier’s checks 
United States deposits 
Due to othernational banks... | poi % 
Due to state neues = bank- 











ers. + 1,190,544 12— 5,157, 119 % 
Total.. wnoececcenecss $5,847,511 & 
STATE OF N or NEW YORK, 33,: 





Yo TY 
1, STUART &@. NELSON, Casuier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the ap | 
statement is true, to the tof my knowledge and 


belief. 
SrUART G. NELSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before rg a * ~ ay of 
October, 1ssv. . R. O¥MMES. 
Notary Public {Xo o Nt Y¥. Co. 
Correct— Attest : wy aD 
HENRY sa SourTis, { Directors 
W. A, PULLMAN, 











EPORT OF THE HOPsITION OF THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
ciation, at New York City. in the State of ‘New York, 
at tne close of business September wth, 1889: 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts. . Ae . 485,805 4 


nts. dedee 
Other stocks, bon: nds, and mortgages. bessee 













9,000 UU 
Due from other national banks............ 1,087,586 O1 
Due a — banks and bankers....... 157,929 & 
SRG GRRNNR Ss cdccctitbibsescotnses sence danees 250,000 00 
Enchenpey' tor © learing-house............ 13,896,487 73 
Bills of other banks..............sssseceres 65, 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
cents 73 €5 
Specie «+ «+ 2,101,700 OD 
Legal-tender NOES. ............-ssscccccepecs 1,022,124 WO 
edemption fund with U.S. icin (6 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2.250 00 
a csccddbbores tcccvesévinsionsncrpasnes $20,067,780 04 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ebook paid tm, .0..000cccccssccccccces 2,000,000 00 
Surplus Sls ditbtinabeghboud os od 
Unaivided profits............. OL1L.SdU bs 
New York taxes..............s0000+ 82,00 00 
National bank-notes outstanding. . eee 45,000 00 
SOU SII ob csadctdnbacesecdsccies 2,565 OU 
individual deposits subject to check...... 10,192,688 19 
Demand certificates of deposit..... ° M,200 29 
Certitied Checks, .....0..00.scerce + 10,878,483 uz 
Due to other nationai banks... .. 3,565,941 88 
Due to other banks and bankers...... coos 2,022,556 10 
Se Vaas.ie us 


STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY or NEw ¥ ORK, 

. 8. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

E. 8. MASON, 
Subscribed one sworn to before me ~_ 2d Soy of 
October, 1389. HANBSUN C. G1B30 
Notary Public, an Y. Co. 


iM gave KELLY. 


LAI maw. Di " 
Guat i. y. ‘f rectors. 


Correct— Attest: 





£PORT OF THE CONDITION 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BA SR 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, September wth, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and u 





$4,459,826 56 
80 


U.5. bonds to secure circulation......... 50,000 Ou 
Sis Sp. QE SII 0 300 cetecges cnaapawsduite 2, 
Other stoc ks, bonds and mortgages...... 156,758 84 
Due from other national banks........... te rr ° 
ue trom state banks and bankers..... . 
Banking-house peecsccccncsoscecoesessseooce 


Current expenses and ae —_ 
ppomeume paid 











OT Bcccoccvescccotvcccencccccsscesece eaten 102 57 
rrr 485,266 U0 
Legal-tender notes 110,111 00 
U. 5. certilicates of deposit for legal. 

W6ctnnnsdsntess rindonrshankedecnane 460,0.0 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation) pasasecepacnnsne 2,250 00 

WU: cnnccnsansccenetedenasbdorensacanecie $11,349,715 84 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid im........cccsccccccccccces $1,000,000 01 
NE MIs ascconsecnseecconcceceneseheoses 2,000 00 
Undivided profits. .........000.ssescees eek 14,t70 U7 
N ational tos Np outstanding. ose b 





Indiv idual oposite subject to hess 
De mand — of deposit. 
Accepted Checks........-+..++++4+ 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 





Due to other national banks..... 
Lue to state banks and baukers......... 
Re SU Ne i MM Ne $11,049,715 84 






STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.2 
1, ALFRED H. TIMPSO N, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to -_ best my knowledge and beliez. 
LFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and pat to Ghee me this ~ day of 
October, 1389. EDWIN F. CoRE 
Notary Pubite. 
Correct—Attest: 
Hes Ti A Pia 
A ‘f RKINS Directors. 
EDMUND 1). KANUOLP af 








BANKS - ‘ina ¥ =, in the State of New York at the 
889: 

















8. bonds to secure circulation pakneneeis €00.000 U0 
Oiner stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 771,228 89 
Due trom other national banks. pee en 183,426 63 

200,000 00 
15,730 95 
49,S13 98 
326,245 47 
22,460 
100 14 
iat 
Ke emption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 Rs 
per cent. of circulation)...............04. 27,000 00 
WE cctsivcss ~~ sivtccnssbdenbsddinteses’ - $5,024,738 05 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in........ $€00,000 30 
Surplus fund........ 400,000 7 
Undivided protits........ 129,251 & 
National bank-notes outsta 28,700 
Dividends unpaid. 2,637 US 


Individual deposits subject to ch 


Demana certificates of deposit 3.480 8 
Certified c 123,050 64 
Due to other national ban yt 42 
Due tostate banks and bankers............ 80 319 62 
We issccosamhocesccagcapaices svehanenste $5,024,7 24 138 06 06 
mea ¥ ¥ NEw YorK, &s.: 


OF N oO 
,»ISAACH. Ww Ne KER. Cashier of the above-named 
bahk, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my speeder and belie 
WALKER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn “4 fame me = A, day of 
October, 189. N. B. SA 


tary ay Kins ‘Count . 
Certificate tiled in New. York Coun es . 
Correct-- Atte a? 
MACY " 


WM. 
Wil, Rock eee, Ler, 
WM. M. KINGSLAND) 


DIVIDENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
NEw YORK, Sept. llth 1889, j 


DIVIDEND NO. 8. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PEK CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earniugs of the three months ending Sept. Wth in- 
stant, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of October next to shareholders of 
record on the 20th day of September, instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on 
the afternoon of Sept. 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of Oct. 1ith next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Directors. 














RAILWAY COMPANY, 40 42 Walt ST., 


1889, 


THE ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND MANITOBA 
New YORK, Sept. 27th, 5 4 

HE | BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS CO 
ared the 


stock, payable at this o on after Noy. ist, io, 
tu stockholders of record 28 that date. r 
books will be closed at 30” cok PS will 
































































































































































































































a Ae sempeegey sane mene 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE feature of the week attracting 
most attention was the lively fight on 
Tuesday between two leading jobbing 
honses in drives of fancy prints, dress 
ginghams and wash fabrics, resulting in 
cutting prices down to 54c. for American 
indigo-blues; dress ginghams of a variety 
of styles and makes to 58@6}c., and fancy 
prints to 5c, @ 5c. A large business 
was done by both houses, and stocks of 
these particular fabrics heavily depleted. 
The general opinion of the trade even 
with this result is against such policy as 
indicated by these drives, the condition 
of trade being good enough to satisfy all 
but unduly anxious sellers. The demand 
for goods for current requirement has 
been very moderate at first hands, but a 
recompense for this is found inthe de- 
cidedly active business doing for spring 
and summer delivery, large orders being 
placed for fine ginghams and other woven 
wash fabrics as well as for white goods 
and other specialties. The current move- 
ment is helped along by fair re-assortment 
orders. The tenor of advices from 
traveling salesmen and country traders 
is of a continued favorable character, and 
the showing at the close of this month 
is expected to equal if not exceed Septem- 
ber’s aggregate trade. 

COTTON GOODS. 


No material change can be noted in 
staple cottons, the demand continuing 
regular but light. Fine yarn brown 
sheetings are infair request and firm but 
coarse yarn brown sheetings of Southern 
three-yard makes are barely steady. 
Colored cottons are very quiet but un- 
altered inprice. Print cloths are $c. per 
yard cheaper for 64x64’s than a week ago 
and at the decline manufacturers vuffer 
freely; for 56x60’s, 34c. per yard is asked. 
A moderate movement in prints on 
account chiefly of back orders is noted 
at first hands, a light new business only be- 
ing recorded at steady prices in fancy 
prints, indigo-blue and turkey-red. In 
printed cotton dress goods fair orders for 
fine printed sateens for spring delivery 
are prominent. Ginghams of approved 
dark dress styles are scarce and naturally 
very firm in price, other styles are steady 
with a moderate movement. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Soft wool and worsted dress goods 
moved steadily on account of back orders, 
but new business has been quiet in com- 
parison with late experiences. Stocks 
are, however, so light that prices continue 
firm througnout; jobbers also report 
quietude in this department but as they 
have sofar had an unusually good fail 
trade this pause is not unnatural. There 
has been no improvement in the demand 
for men’s wear woolens buying being 
still lightandirregular. Few out-of-town 
buyers have put 1n an appearance during 
the week, and local clotniers and jobbers 
have bought sparingly. Prices are steady 
for both light and heavy weight goods, 
the bulk of production just now being on 
account of past orders and an undue ac- 
camulation of stocks thus prevented. Mis- 
cellaneous woolens are unaltered, a moder- 
ate demand for carpets, shawls, blankets 
and flannels being met at previous prices, 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 


1880. 1888. 
Entered at the port... 2,588,720 $2,000,151 


Thrown on market.... 2,5 36,332 2,028,594 
Since Jan. lst. 

Entered atthe port... 106,074,683 102,579,051 

Thrown on market.... 106,458,892 101,752,083 


The developement of import orders for 
next spring has been such that some good 
idea can be formed of ruling features of 
that trade. Bradford goods, such as lus- 
ters, plain cashmeres and henriettas figure 
prominently. In the first named, prices 
show an advance of about seven per cent. 
and an upward tendency in the others. 
In silks, orders are refused on the basis 
of old prices, but American importers are 
slow to submit to advanced values. 
Ribbons promise to be very popular in the 
spring trade and prices all round have an 
improving appearance. The European 
markets are strong for both raw and manu- 
factured goods and it is doubtful if the full 
influence of this has yet been felt here. 


MARRIED. 


FAGG-GILLESPI£.—On the 25th of September, at 
Yokohama, Japan, Rev. John G. Fagg, missionary of 
the Reformed Uhurch in America at Amoy, China, 
o Margaret W, Gillespie, 














OBITUARY. 


DENISON.—On Saturday, October 5th, at Newark, 
N.J., James H. Denison, after a brief illness, aged 
65 years. Mr. Denison was an old friend, and in early 
years a successful agent for THE INDEPENDENT, and 
was afterward connected in a business way with the 
N. ¥. Tribune. He was born in Connecticut, and was 
very active iu religious and missionary work, giving 
very generously to benevolent objects. He was a 
man of deep and strong nature,and will be much 
missed in church circles. He leaves a wife and 
daughter. 





READING NOTICES. 








TO OUR READERS. 


To the end that THE INDEPENDENT may be placed 
in the hands of those who would appreciate it, we 
desire to ask our readers if they will kindly send us 
the names of those of their frienis, not now sub- 
scribers to the paper, whom they think would appre- 
ciate, and, perhaps, be glad to take it. We will mail 
such persons the paper for a few weeks without 
charge, in order that they may become fully conver- 
sant with its merits. 


- 


ATTENTION is called to the Atiantic-Pacitic Rail- 
road Company bonds, which, as stated in the adver- 
tisement published elsewhere, pay 84¢ per cent. cash 
on the sum invested. 


DENVER. 

VERY many Eastern people who have neverseen Den- 
ver, Col.. have made investments inthat city in real 
estate and have derived considerable protit therefrom. 
The rapidity with which the city has grown and the fact 
that the gruwth has been a natural and substantial 
one, has made it a most desirable point for real estate 
investments. Careful business men in Denver tell us 
that they can see no reason why this increase in 
growth should not continue and why investments in 
real estate should not continue to be remunerative. 
If any of our readers desire further information in 
regard to investments in real estate in Denver, they 
can address Messrs. Clarke & Caruthers of 721 17th 
Street. 














AMERICAN SAFES IN PARIS. 
THE highest award for safes at the Exposition has 
been given to Herring & Co., of New York, who re- 
ceived a gold medal for the best safes and locks. 





Messrs. B. ALTMAN & COMPANY have an an- 
nouncement in this week’s paper which will be of 
interest to all of the lady readers of THE INDPEN! - 
ENT. They makea special request that readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT hiving in the country wil! cor- 
respond with them in regard to anything that they 
may desire to purchase in their line, ana they will 
be glad to serve them as wellasifthey were to visit 
their establishment in person. 

—— 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 

THE Sedgwick Loan and Investment Company has 
its headquarters at Wichita, Kansas. This portion of 
the State of Kansas is an exceedingly rich and fertile 
one and this year the crops have veen unprecedent- 
edly large. itis a most excellent portion of the State 
in which to loan money upon good security. The 
Sedgwick Loan and Investment Company realized 
the auvantages of this favorable position when they 
located at Wichita. They have a capital of $100,W0U. 
They nave forsale seven per cent. guaranteed first 
mortgages with coupons payable semi-annually at 
tbe National Park Bank or New York City. Circulars, 
references and descriptions of loans can be obtained 
by addressing the Company at Wichita, or Mr. W. H. 
Lendrum, Manager of the New York office, Room 35, 
96 Broadway, New Yora. 

NO SUPERSTITIONS. 

AN old maid in Camden, N. J., happily married for 
some time now, said the other day: “1am not super- 
stitious, but | must say,as soon asl began using 
Dreydoppel Soap a fellow came along and asked me 
to be his wife. tver since I think a great deal of 
Dreydoppel Soap, and surely believe there ts luck in 
using it.”’ Try your luck. Don’t be humbugged by dint 
of advertising. Use Dreydoppel Soup. the greatest 
cleanser, purifier and bleacner on earth. Provably 
your fortune will change for the better.—Adv’t. 

FIRST MORTGAGES. 

THE Kansas Loan and Trust Company of Topeka, 
Kansas, with a paid-up capital of $500,000, offers six 
and seven per cent. first mortgages to would-be in- 
vestors. The Company transacts its business upon 
the most approved methods certified to it from fifteen 
years’ experience as being the correct ones, Their 
Jands are all carefully examined bya salaried officer, 
and all joaus are closely scrutinized by the officers 
of the Company betore approval. Thecrops this year 
in Kansas are reported to be very large and farmers 
are correspondingly happy. 

pent a 
THE CAFE CAR. 

THE Café Car is a new and valuable addition to the 
luxury of modern railway travel, which has just been 
introduced by the Wagner Palace Car Company, on 
the “SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED,” the new fast 
train via the New York Central, Lake Shore, and Big 
rour route, between New York and Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. It contains,in addition to the regular 
library and smoking apartment features,a kitchen 
where you may have prepared a cupof tea and a 
piece of toast, ora full meal, as your appetite may 
aictate. Meals prepared in this car are served in the 
sleeping or drawing-room cars, the passenger paying 
only for what he gets. 




















OuR readers who have money to invest will do weil 
not only to read the advertisement of the Middiesex 
Banking Company, but also to write to them for full 
information in regard to their securities. The Mid 
diesex Banking Company has a paid-up capital of 
$600,U.0, and issues debenture bonds in denominations 
of one hundred dollars and upwards bearing inter- 
est at six per cent., which bonds are secured by first 
mortgages ou real estate held in trust by the Union 
Trust Company, of New York, and the Security Com- 
pany, of Hartiord. ‘hey are turther secured by the 
capital and assets of the Company, which is under 
the airect supervision of the bank commissioners of 
the State of Connecticut. ‘Ihe Company state that 
in their thirteen years’ business they have not losta 
dollar, and that no delay has been made in the pay- 
ment of principal and interest. The home office of 
the Company is at Hartford, Conn., and the New 
York office is under the charge of Frank K. Johnson, 
at $l and 55 Broad Street. rm 


A DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION. 

Tothose of our readers who desire to avoid the 
rigor ot a Northern climate with all the attendant 
discomforts, or who, from reasons of health, are de- 
sirous of seeking a milder ciimate, we recommend a 
trip to Calitornia via Colorado. There are several 
routes from the East to Denver, Col. Starting from 
Denver, by e Denver and Rio Grande Kailway 
which is, without doubt, the most interesting railway 
in the United States if notin the worid from a scenic 
point of view, a trip of about one thousand miles can 
be taken in the general direction of a circle bringing 
ope back tothe starting-point and embracing some 
of the wildest, most delightful scenery to be found 
anywhere in the world. Ur,atrip from Denver by 
the way of Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Sait Lake 
City to Ogden will give one some of the most delight- 
ful views to be had inthe United States; thence tak- 
ing the Central Pacific Koad to san Francisco, 
Along this road, as is well known, is some of the 
most delighttul scenery one can imagine and 
it is almost worth the trip to make the descent from 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains down tothe Sacramento 
Valley as the prospect spread out before ope is per- 
fectly enchanting. The most desirable accommoda- 
tions in the way of luxurious sleeping, dining and 
drawing room cars will be found on the Denver and 
Kio Grande and the Central Pacific. 

oeeeie «tend 





THE W, B. Clark Investment Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is an incorporated institution with a 
200,000, and its business is negotiating 

first mortgage bonds bearing seven eight per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annualiy. Mr. W. B. 


references, 





é 


Constable 4s Cr 


AUTUMN. STYLES, 


PHOLS TER Y.—Lampas, Brocades, 

Damas, Satins, ‘* Louis XVI” and Em- 
pire styles, in all new decorative colorings. 
Complete sets in fine Silk and Silk and 
Wool, *‘Louis XVI’ Tapestries for Cur- 
tains and Coverings, Marbleized Plushes, 
new colorings. 


(GABPETS, Scotch Axminsters and Royal 
Wiltons, in Louis XIV. and XVL. styles, 
in novel and delicate effects, suitable for 
white and gold drawing rooms; alsoold gold, 
blue and terra cotta for dining rooms and 
libraries. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS in English and the 
best American manufacture, in delicate 
and neutral effects. These goods range in 
price from one dollar a yard up. 


QRIENTAL CARPETS and Rugs, one of 
the largest and most select stocks in the 


country, among which are very fine exam- 
ples of antiques. 


Proadooary Ks 194h st 


NEW YORK. 





A magical beautitier: removes 
ALL blemishes, Wrinkle, 


London i Ai Repel 
Complexion = viii iia he 
Cloth. 
Loudon Complexion Cloth Company 


140 Nassau St., New York. 


Medicated. 


Price, 50 cents by mail. 





CARPETS 


HIGH ART CARPETS.—we have 
on exhibition one of the finest 
collections of Oriental] 
and Rugs in the United States, 


FINE CARPETS.—Special ling of 
Axminster, Wiltons, Moquettes 
and Brussels, in new designs 
and colors, to accord with the 
Upholstery hangings for the 
present season, including Velye} 
Piles now made in double widths, 


MODERATE PRICED CARPET 
—Ingrain and other low-priced 
Carpets in new and exclusive de 
signs and colors, with all the 
character and style of the higher 


grades. 


NOTICE.—Purchasers of moderate. 
priced Carpets can select from 
our stock with full regard to 
economy, without 


sacrificing 
style, durability or quality. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Streets. 
(ENTRANCE 33 & 35 WEST ISTHST,) 





E.. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


Covering Entire Block, 


FROM ALLEN TO ORCHARD ST. 


MILLINERY. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY DISPLAY IN OUR PAR 
LORS NUMBER 2,500 TRIMMED HATS AND BON- 
NETS, FOR LADIEs, MISSES ANI) CHILDREN. 
IMPORTED PATTERNS, 

DESIGNS BY OUR OWN MODISTES. 


UNTRIMMED HATS, BONNETS. 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT IN THE CITY. 

FRENCH FELT HATS 19c. EACH. 

FRENCH FELT HATS, GOOD QUALITY, 43c. 

ENGLISH FELT HATS, ALL NEWSHAPES AND 
COLORS, FANCY SILK BINDING, 59c. 


* ENGLISH FELT HATS, FANCY EMBRO'DERED 
SILK BINDING, 6c. 


ALL SILK SATIN BACK VELVET RIBBON. 


TWO-TONED BROCADE VELVETS, 26 CHOICE 
COMBINATIONS, 48c. YD.; WORTH $1.50. 

18-INCH-SILK VELVETS, ALL COLORS, Tic. YD.; 
WORTH $1.00. 

18-INCH SILK PLUSH, ALL COLORS, 48c. YD,; 
WORTH i7ic. 

DOUBLE-WARP AMERICAN SURAH SILK, ALL 
COLORS, 65c. YD. 

OSTRICH TIPS, PLUMES, POMPONS, FANCY 
FEATHERS, BLACK BIRDS, WINGS, QUILLS AND 
AIGRETTES. 

BARGAINS IN DRESS GOODS. 

BARGAINS IN LADIES’ MISSES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S SHOES. 

BARGAINS IN LACES, DRAPERY NETS, TRIM- 
MINGS, ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Promptly and Carefully Filled. 
SAME PRICES CHARGED 


AS IF PRESENT IN PERSON. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
66 10 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St, N, Y. 





Grand Street, N. Y. 


Covering Entire Block, 


FROM ALLEN TO ORCHARD ST, 


FURS. 


FINE ALASKA SEALSKIN NEW. 
MARKETS, RAGLANS, JACKETS 
AND WALKING COATS. 


FUR SHOULDER CAPES IN SABLE, MINK, 
PERSIANNA, ASTRAKAAN, SEAL, BEAVERAND 
MARTIN, BLACK AND NATURAL. 


MUFFS, BOAS, COLLARS, ROBES, RUGS AND 
MATS. 


FLANNELS. 


FINE IMPORTED WOOLWRAPPEK FLANNEL, 
STRIPES AND CHECKS, dic. YD. 

100 PIECES EXTRA QUALITY, ALL WOOL 
FANCY STRIPES AND CHECK FLANNELS AT 
4c. YD. 

2-INCH PLAIN WHITE FLANNELS (All 
WOOL) 25ec. YD. 

2%-INCH RED TWILLED FLANNEL (ALL WOOL) 
22c. YD. 


Cloaks and Wraps. 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE JACKETS WITH 
VESTS, BLACK AND COLORS, AT $4.0. 

ENGLISH WALKING COATS, TAILOR-MADE, 
IMPORTED CHEVIOT, AT $8.00. 

TAILOR-MADE NEWMARKETS, DOUBLE 
BREASTED, BLACK, BLUE AND GREEN, $8.0. 

LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE ALL-WOOL LOTH 
SUITS, BOUND SILK BRAID, $12.00. 

MISSES’ FINE TAILOR-MADE LONG TOP 
COATS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND ALL THE NEW 
PLAIN COLORS, $7.50, $8.40 AND $12.00. 

MISSES’ ALL-WOOL FLANNEL AND CLOTH 
SUITS, PUFF SLEEVES, AGES 4 TO 12, ATS3.% 


Fashion Magazine. 


With this Magazine in hand, non-residents 
safely and economically do their shopping 0 
mail, full instructions being given to do 90. 
Magazine contairs full PRICE LIST of entire 
and is largely illustrated. 


SAMPLE COPIES 15c, PER YEAR, 5 


Edward Ridley & Sots 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Snel 


66 to 69 Allen, 69 to 65 Orchard St, 
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ghe Largest Establishment in 
the World devoted to the outfit- 
ting of BOYS, GIRLS, and B4- 
BIES with everything from 
HATS to SHOES. 


We direct attention to the following 
Facts and Special Advantages we offer,— 


1—The great convenience of being able to 
find everything needed for complete 
outfits in one establishment, in the best 
assortment and at the lowest prices. 

9-Exelusive styles that cannot be found 
elsewhere. 

3—Garments as well made and neatly fin- 
ished as it is possible to have them. 
We employ only first-class skilled work- 
men. 

4—All goods sold subject to exchange or re- 
fund of money if not satisfactory. This 
is ample guarantee that the prices and 
goods are right, and in selecting for 
Children these terms are of especial 
yalue,particularly when it is not conven- 
ient to bring them to the store. 


We serve absent buyers by mail 
as well as if they were in the Store. 


60and 62 West 23d St.,N.Y. 
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Are now offering 


FALL | 
Importations 


in 
Ladies’ Costumes, Wraps; 
Cloaks, Misses’ and Chil- 


dren’s Garments, Tea Gowns, 
Wrappers, Ladies’ Under- 
wear, Trimmed Hats and 
Bonnets, ete.; 
ALSO, 
a great variety of Upholstery 
Goods, Rugs, Lambrequins 
and Hangings of all descrip- 
tions. 
$1,000,000 


Worth MONUMENTS AT COST; New York & Massa- 
chusetts Granite Works. W. KOBINSON, 1,146 B’way. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, C! 
Engravers’ TURKEY 3 OX WOOD Machinists 
gre ATT ETTE - , 


R q 
Kast cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, N.\. 























O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE, 20TH TO 21ST ST. 


JACKETS. 


Ladies Imported Cloth Jack- 
ets, $4.98 to $9.75. 
Imported Jackets, Fancy and 
Applique Vests, $7.75, 
$12.75 and $16.75. 


Seal Garments 


WARRANTED LONDON DYE. 


Jackets, $98.00, $115.00 and 
$ 135.00. 
Sacques, $125.00, $139.00 
and $159.00. 
$175.00 to $210.00. 
Newmarkets, 58 to 60 
inches long, $259.00 and 
$298.00. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Black Surah 
real value, G5c. 
150 pieces Black Satin Rha- 
dames, 68¢.; real value 85c. 
Black Faille Francaise, 2 
inches wide, 98c.; well worth 
$1.50. 


COLORED SILKS. 


200 Pieces Colored Satin 
adames, all new shades, 
§ Peal value 90c. 
Onelot Colored Faille Fran- 
p, 78c.; real value $1.00. 


WORTH 





Silks, 49¢.; 














COLORED 
Dress Goods. 


100 pieces All- Wool Cheviots, 
very heavy, 
38e.3; well worth 75sec. 


300 pieces Imported Ladies’ 
Cloth, 50 inches wide, 


98ce., regular price, $1.50. 


BLACK 


Dress Goods. 


50 pieces All-Wool Hen- 
vietta 40 inches wide, 53c¢.; 


regular price 75c. 


One lot AU- Wool Sebastopol 
Cloth, 40 inches wide, 67¢.; 
veal value $1.00. 


One case Black Siltk-Warp 


Henrietta, 40 inches wide, 


89c.; regular value $1.25. 


100 pieces Black Silk- 
Warp Henrietta, 40 inches 
wide, $1.18; positively worth 
$1.50. 





WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK 
SPECIAL LINES OF 

ROYAL WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTON VELVETS, BODY AND TAPES- 
TRY BRUSSELS, AND EXTRA SUPER 
INGRAINS, 

IN THE LATEST DESINGS AND COLORINGS, 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


COVERINGS FOR FURNITURE, 


THE RICHEST FABRICS EVER PRODUCED, 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF 
SILK AND LACE CURTAINS, 
SUN-FAST ROLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A SPECIALTY.) 

ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN DESIGNS AND UPHOLSTERING, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
FULL LINE OF HALL’S CELEBRATED BED- 
DING. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., 
New Vork. 








STEARNS \Y 


COAT BINDINGS\G 


LAWRENCE, , 














By The Dealers. 
: THE 
PATENT DUPLEX | ities Mfg. Oo- 


VENTILATED GARTER 242 Canal 8&t., N. Y. 


Factory, Bridgeport, Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Duplex Ventilated 


GARTERS 


Aum LETS 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 
The ARMSTRONG MFG, C0., Bridgeport, Conn. 


JAMES A. SEWARD & C0. 


FORMERLY 
WARREN WARD & CO.. 


PINE 


FURNITURE 


AT LOW PRICES. 


6 and 8 East 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DANTRELLS 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





wey FARMSTRONG 











HARPER’S WATERLOO. 


BERLIN, September 18th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

EARLY in August of last year astranger 
arrived at the capital of the German Em- 
pire and drove straight from the railway 
depot to the Kaiserhof Hotel which had 
been recommended to him as the best in 
town, not only, but as very convenient to 
the American Legation and Prince Bis- 
marck’s palace, where he intended to 
leave hiscard, The stranger with a mag- 
nificent flourish of his pen registered as 
E. B, Harper, President Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, New York. The 
hotel clerk smiled, the gold-laced porter 
bowed, and Edward B. Harper was shown 
to one of the nicest private parlors, with 
bed and bath-rooms attached, that the 
hotel did boast. 

As some inaccurate statements regard- 
ing his sojourn in Berlin have crept into 
the American press, your correspondent 
begs leave to correct them. Mr. Harper 
was not, as has been frequently stated, 
accompanied by a brass band on that oc- 
casion, but by agentleman, N. W. Bloss, 
Esq., then resident vice-president of his 
association at London, 

Mr. Harper was in excellent spirits 
when he arrived. He had seen the thrif- 
ty German people at home and had ad- 
mired them, he had beheld evidences of 
wealth and prosperity everywhere, and he 
looked tenderly at his trunk, which con- 
tained not only a noble array of fine linen 
and yood clothes, but samples of that 
beautiful literature expounding the nu- 
merous advantages of the natural pre- 
mium system. He found Germany hap- 
py, quite happy, and his face beamed 
with delight when he thought what a 
blessing he was about to confer on the 
German fatherland. All he needed to 

‘commence operations was a license from 
the Government, and he was well 
equipped to be sure of ultimate success. 
He had an open letter of credit on the 
best banks; he had letteis of introductidn 
to the most influential people in Berlin, 
anid he possessed that degree of confidence 
which is one of the salient features of 
Harper and Harperism. Above all, he 
had secured theservices of a lawyer, who 
had declared his willingness, for a cash 
consideration of course, to engineer him 
and his schemes through, and steer him 
clear of rocks and break-waters. 

The German Empire is not an unknown 
territory to American life insurance com- 
;anies; on the contrary, four of the best 
cvimpanies incorporated under the laws 
of New York State—the Mutual, Equitable, 
New York and Germania, are represented 
here more than creditably, and Harper 
saw no earthly reason why his great 
and only assessment show should not 
have an equal chance with those ‘blasted 
monopolies.” 

Before starting on his travels, he had cau- 
tiously inquired, through a New York 
friend, whether, under the laws of 
Germany, an assessment association 
could do business in this country and 
had received the following reply: 
The question whether a foreign cor- 
poration can do a life insurance business 
in this country is decided by the Ministers 
of the {nterior of the several states form- 
ing the empire, and if one minister can 
not be won over there are a dozen others 
who may be tried; but an association of 
such a brilliant character as the Mutual 
Reserve Fund seems to be will certainly 
send as its representative a gentleman 
with nothing small about him, for whom 
Berlin alore is the rigbt place. The king- 
dom of Prussia must, therefore, be kept 
in view, and, with Prussia gained, the 
rest of the country can easily be acquired, 

Mr. Harper was delighted with this 
opinion. Now was the time to sail in 
under a high pressure of steam. With a 
young Emperor, with a new Minister of 
the Interior who knew little of insurance 
matters and nothing whatever about 
Harperism, and with a lawyer at his com- 
mand, why, the battle was won before it 
had begun in right earnest. Harper ag 
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cordingly was confident of absolute suc- 
cess, but—Man proposes, God disposes. 
When he called on this lawyer, he was 
greeted with the news that Dr. Frech had 
just departed for that country where no 
more life insurance is needed. In short, 
Dr. Frech was dead. 

Here was a death-blow struck by the 
interference of Divine Providence against 
his schemes, and if Edward B. Harper 
had been a wise man he would have 
folded his tents and taken his departure. 
Mr. Harper, of course, did nothing of the 
kind, buc resolved at once to carry the 
day by storm. He met with overwhelm- 
ing disaster. The then American Minis- 
ter, Hon. Geo. H. Pendleton, did not re- 
ceive him, Secretary Chapman Coleman, 
of the American legation deciined to in- 
terfere in his behalf, Count Herbert Bis- 
marck refused to have anything to 
do with American sharp-shooters (the 
Count’s own words), and hosts of minor 
people in official or semi-official posi- 
tions, such as the celebrated novelist, 
Dr. Paul Lindau, were ‘‘not at home” for 
him, and Harper was utterly lost in a 
country whose language he did not un- 
derstand and whose leading men had 
repudiated him so decidedly and conclu- 
sively. 

Inthis emergency Vice-presidemt Bloss 
came to the rescue. At one of the recep- 
tions of the Fort Orange Club in Albany, 
he had met a young German nobleman of 
charming manners, Herr Max zum Busch, 
whom he remembered was now in busi- 
ness in Berlin, and whom, with the help 
of the Berlin Directory, he found as busi- 
ness manager of the great decorating 
firm of Mueller & Co., Friedrichstrasse 
77. Herr zum Busch was delighted to 
see his American friend again, and con- 
sented at once to be introduced to the pro- 
prietor of the greatest assessment circus 
on earth, who was equally glad to hear 
his native English spoken with a purity 
of which he himself is somewhat free, 
and began forthwith to expound the 
beauties of the natural premium heresy. 
Herr zum Busch who is an excellent busi- 
ness man, but not posted on insurance 
matters at all, thonght there was a good 
deal of common sense in what Harper 
talked—for Harper, as you may be aware 
of, can talk faster to the square mile in 
an hour than ten horses are able to walk 
in a week—and finally took him to a 
highly respectable lawyer, Herr Rechts- 
auwalt Leopold Dorn, whose office is at 
Friedrichstrasse 90 and 91, and who 
thought a license could easily be obtained, 
if a well-known business man of Berlin 
would kindly lend his name to launching 
the enterprise. 

Harper and Bloss looked at each other, 
but said nothing. They now took Herr 
zum Busch in hand and showed the great- 
est interest in his welfare. 

W hat was his income? 

What were his prospects? 

Would he be willing to run the assess- 
ment mill at a prodigious salary, say 
20,000 marks per annum at first and 
emoluments? The 20,000 marks, of course, 
to come out of the annual dues, not out 
of Harper’s pocket. 

Herr zum Busch, who knows that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
declined the tempting offer most emphat- 
ically, but Harper would not take No for 
an answer. Hedoubled his promises and 
was so extravagant 1n his statements, so 
gorgeous in his speech, that he com- 
menced to create an impression on an 
unsophisticated mind,and when Bioss per- 
ceived the effects, he followed up the ad- 
vantage evidently gained by his chief. 

**Look here, my dear boy,” he said in 
a whisper, ‘if I were you, | would not 
throw away such a chance which will 
never come again. Think twice before 
you decide. ‘Tne position in good hands 
and with able management such as yours 
must be, is worth a clear 50,000 marks a 
year, and in tea years you can retire with 
afortune. Is it a bargain?” 

The bargain was struck, and on Janua- 
ry 9th the application of the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund for admission to the Kingdom 
of Prussia was formally presented to the 
Minister of the Interior, Herr Herrfurth, 
not @ new man by any means, as E, B, 
Harper, President, had supposed, but one 





of those carefully trained officials of 
whom Prussia is justly proud and who 
has worked his way from the foot of the 
ladder to the highest eminence attaina- 
ble. Being thoroughly competent as wel! 
as highly efficient and a master of the 
English language besides, he commenced 
to study the hidden beauties of Harper- 
ism, and finding himself sorely puzzled 
called on Prince Bismarck and solicited 
advice. 

‘* What do these American fellows want 
anyway?” asked the Minister, when he 
professed his ignorance to master the 
problem, 

‘*They want our money,” said the grim 
statesman, and looked over the annual 
statement that had accompanied the ap- 
plication. 

‘** But they pay.” 

**Yes, on paper. Paper is very pa- 
tient, and printer’s ink don’t cost much.” 

** What shall I do?” 

‘“*Ask for time. Ask to have all this 
stuff translated into German, and in the 
mean time I'll find out how these Mutual 
Reserve Fund people fulfill their obliga- 
tions to the widows and orphans. If they 
are all right and pay in full, as they claim 
to do, let them in by all means, otherwise 
bounce them.” 

Prince Bismarck is a thoroughly prac- 
tical statesman who don’t care a fig for 
theories, but goes for facts with a will. 
His eagle eye had detected that ir the 
list of names to whom large sums and 
always rouud sums were stated to have 
been paid, the names of German-Ameri- 
cans were prominent by their absence, 
and he very properly came to the conclu- 
sion that German-Americans kept habitu- 
ally shy of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association. Why? The Germans are a 
thrifty race, and if they keep away from 
an association that pretends to charge 
only one-half the usual rates, they must 
have a good reason. In pondering over 
this observation, the German Chancellor 
detected the name of Charles Hensel. 

Here was land at last. 

Charles Hensel had been the agent of 
the Imperial German mail in New York, 
and an inquiry of the tirm of Hensel, 
Bruckman & Lorbacher, 25 William 
Street, New York, must bring light into 
the darkness, 

The investigation caused by order of 
the foreign office in regard to the Hensel 
case has brought out the most damaging 
evidence against Harperian management, 
and has proved beyond a doubt that the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
indulges in the perni-ivus habit of ** scal- 
ing,” or, to speak plainly, paying as litile 
as possible, but exacting in every case 
receipts for the full sum insured for. 

The late Charles Hensel had been a di- 
rector and one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the G. rman Liederkranz. He 
had been entreated to join the Mutual 
Reserve Fund on account of his large fol- 
lowing and the great influence he wielded 
among his fellow-citizens, and he had 
been toud in his praises of the natural 
premium system; but when he died, E. 
B. Harper, President, found out that he 
had been a drinking man, and offered his 
widow $2,500 in cash and some worthless 
land bonas in exchange for a receipt for 
$10,000! The poor widow, prostrated with 
grief, and morally sure that her dearly 
beloved Charles had been free from any 
vice, went to see her friends, and there 
was sucha storm of indignation aroused 
as Harper will not forget very soon. The 
leading German-Americans in New York 
went singly and in a body to Mr. Harper 
and threatened to make it hot for the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fund, and when they hinted 
at exposures in the press, Harper called 

in his hounds and paid the $10,000 in full. 
I have been shown, but canno: reveal 
their names. 

Charlie Hensel, as he was called, is 
dead and sleeps in peace, but his friends 
are alive and they have forwarded such 
an amount of facts to this city, that a 
license was simply impossible. Bismarck 
never attempts to lead, but follcws public 
opinion, and when he saw what German- 
Americans thought of the Harper meth- 
od, he spoke these words, which ought to 
be engraven in the hearts of his couatry- 
men: 





“No bunco assurance in Imperial Ger- 
many as long as I live, and none after me. 
Our widows and orphans must be protected, 
and that man Harper or Sharper or what- 
ever his name may be, isa bird of prey, who 
shall not lay his rotten eggs in my nest and 
befoul German homes.”’ 

The President of Police, Herr von 
Richthofen, has tried in vain to intercede 
by giving Herr zum Busch an excellent 
character, but his plea has gone for noth- 
ing. The application of the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund for admission to the kingdom 
of Prussia was formally rejected on 
August 26th, and the foreign office has 
notified the kingdoms of Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg and Saxony to be on the lookout 
for Mr. Harper, should he intend to enter 
through a back-door or under false colors. 

These facts have been furnished to your 
correspondent by a gentleman, high in 
authority, for publication in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, 

What the effect of Prince Bismarck’s 
action in the Harper application on your 
side of the ocean will be, it is easy to fore- 
tell. When Bismarck strikes, he strikes 
with a vengeance; and he has avenged 
the gross insult offered to the memory of 
Cuarles Hensel, one of the noblest men 
that ever lived, in a manner that will lead 
to the downfall of mock insurance. 
Tho Minister Herrfurth has refused to 
state the reasons on which his decision is 
based, yet they are known in insurance 
circles to be excellent ones. They will, in 
some form or other, be given to the 
public, when the time arrives, and will 
contribute their share to the ruin of sham 
insurance. The greatest objection, of 
course, has been the so-called ‘* policy ” 
of the Association, a sample of which was 
submitted to the Minister and which | 
hear has been adorned with the Chancel- 
lor’s celebrated blue pencil. It promises 
in case of death to pay a fixed sum in ac- 
cordance with the provisions on page 2. 
The words *‘ in accordance with the pro- 
visions on page 2” are underscored in 
blue, and on the margin is written, also 
in blue: ‘*Aufgepusst! Natuerlich nehmen 
de Kerls auf Seite 2. Alles zuriick was 
sic auf Seite 1. 89 schoen versprochen 
haben.” (Attention! Of course those fel- 
lows will, on page 2, take back every- 
thing they have promised so beautilully 
on page 1.) 

In conclusion I am permitted to state 
that Minister Herrfurth gave back the 
papers to his subordinate with these 
words: 

‘* This is about the finest swindle that 
ever was invented by ingenious deviltry; 
it remains for you to find the diplomatic 
form for saying so.” The diplomatic 
form has been found about in this shape: 

BERLIN, den 26sten August, 1889. 

Der Herr Minister hat befohlen, den 
Antrag der “Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association” zurueckzuweisen. 

HEMPTENMACHER, 
Regicrungs-Rath. 
(Translation.) 
BERLIN, August 26th, 1889 

The Minister has given command to reject 
the application of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. HEMPTENMACHER, 

Councillor. 

Lawyer Dorn, who was commissioned 
by Harper to ebtain the license, was per- 
fectly thunderstruck when he received 
this communication. He had been as- 
sured by the president of police that Herr 
Max zum Busch had been given an excel- 
lent character, and thinks that the pro- 
tective tariff policy of the present Govern- 
ment must be at the bottom of it! 

Protective tariff is good. Let Harper 
stand up and explain. Last year when 
coming back from Europe, so I am in- 
formed, he denounced the effete monar- 
chies of the Old World; and now that the 
effetest monarchy of Europe has struck a 
death-blow at ‘* bunco assurance,” from 
which it will hardly recover, Brother 
Ackerman will no doubt receive orders to 
load Our Society Journal tu the muzzle 
and give old Bismarck broadside after 
broadside. 

In the mean time the honest American 
life insurance companies represented on 
this side—the Equitable, Mutual, New 
York and Germania—will flourish and 
the German people continue to bestow 
their ever-increasing patronage on them, 

A. L. 





SSS 
INSURANCE NOTES, _ 


Mr. EDWIN M. KELLoag, : 
the Homeopathic Mutual Life Ing: by 
Company, which went into liquidation 
some time since, has filed his first 
The preferred claims of policy. 
already filed amount to $91,143.65 and 
the miscellaneous claims to about i 
thousand dollars. The amount held by 
the Insurance Department at A} 
the credit of the company is $104,270,4 
We are glad to say that the Policy-hold, 
ers will probably have returned to then, 
the greater part of the amount Paid to 
them by the company, 


...-The Aetna, of Hartford, and the 
Liverpool, London and Globe Ip 
Companies have withdrawn from 
compact not to write policies jp 
Hampshire, and will again enter the state 
for business. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTs 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


38 Years of Successful 1 
PURELY MUTU. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entit 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all Policies, an 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889, 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
il, Y¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBRINS. Actuary. 


UNION CEN TIAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Company invites attention to its popular poli 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAY, 


which combine present protection with future ea- 
dowment benefit aterdinary Life Rates, 

lor more than 10 + the income from Interest bas 
more than paid all Death Claims, Matured Endow- 
ments, Rents and Taxes. 

The Company’s Death Rate has been the lows, 
continuously, and its Interest Rate the highest of any 
regular Life company in the United States. 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, Pres. 2 _E. P.MARSHAL, See 
STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 




















Mi a oainia 006500000050. coseesens $4.804.61 
LIA BILITIES................000 50 5 
——— 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 
Cash surrender values stated in every pO! 
uaranteed by the Massachussetts Non-' 
aw 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 

5. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag't. 
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THE 
EQUITABLE 
Life Assurante 
Soczety 
issues a new polity 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
ts @ simple 


PROMISE TO PA 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


guTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
Trustees, Conformity to the Charter of the 
* submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
on the Sst of December, 1888 


on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





, 1888, to Sist December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
premiums 0 Policies not marked off ist 
oe -coesestocesscosece 1,388,238 01 
January, 1888,..0-+:0 + 
Total Marine PreMiuMS.........+.eeeeeeeee $5,253,404 39 
marked off from Ist January, 
1g, to 31st December, 1888,.... 0 6 6 cesses $3,867,269 
Losses id during the same 
ee:... ‘ - $1,998,897 3 
of Premlomsand Ex- 
— -. 687,287 98 


pecomvany has “the following Assets, 


= States and State of New York 

stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherw ise.. -. 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


estimated Bt.....0eeeccceeee cesereesereeees 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills serttaanennaes eee 1,374,912 12 
Cash in Bank... poce secsececoccscsoneces .SERMEDED 

Amount.......... entcoeseed $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tae holders thereof, or their 

legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
geredeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and canceled. 

Adividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
{ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
med on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 

MOORE, #§ JAMES G. DE 
4 A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. DENTON § 
WM. STURGIS. SDW’D FLOYD-JONES 
BENJAMIN H. FIEL: HN L_ RIKER, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HAR 


BERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL. 
MuLLAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WI MH. WeBb, vy BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY. 

TLLIA 


W M E. DODGE, GEO H. MACY, 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
C.4. HAND, ALDRON P. BROWN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GEORGE L. PUCHOLS, 
BA BURDETT,GUSTAV AMSINCK. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY WILLIAM G. BOULTON 


RUSSELL — BOARESE. 


JOHN D, JONES, Preside 
W. H. H. MOORE. Vice-President. 


A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-lresident. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental {Brookyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
L and No. 106 Broadway, E ED. 


Reserve for re-insurance....82,502,127 38 
Reserveampletorallclaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,060 00 
. cnscenecessacwen + 1,331,545 97 








Total Assets, July 1st,1889..$5,128.801 02 


This “a 

















ts its busi under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 
WM. L. ANDREWS WM. G. LOW. 
MVEL D.BABCOCK EDWARD MARTIN, 
GA BARNEY, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
BLISS LEXANDER KE. ORR. 
GHARLES is A. BOOTH, ALFRED RA 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
WORN CLAFLIN, INO. L. RIKER 
Foe GOR LIES. HENRY SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER LAW 
a RENCE TURN URF, 
mimaoacan ts PRERORE yall 
BRADISH JOHNSON 
ra JOHNSON, JACOB" WENDELL, 





CHAS.’ H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn De; t, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t 1 Ass’t Sec'y. 


F.C. MOORE. P President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t an¢ 
—__Sec’y Agency Dept. 








THE 
AMERI 
CAN 
FIR} 
INSU R 
ANCE 
co.,, 
He. f Philadelphia 
Cash oe ieeeal L STATEMENT. 
Res eet eee ee $500,003 ( to 
Soles over all Liabilities on he? claims! Roy “SA os 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist., 1889... $2 00.916 2 916 21 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


a. W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
: In thiscompany policy- 

holders have the advan- 

te 4 oe chose of all 


foricivable yo oS 
k Ss 


lene, their policies 
See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt st. 











Nee FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
OBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 
NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL:... cc ccccccccccc-coccscccccsecceescs $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUB......ccrccccccccsccsccsccsccseseoes 2,000,000 00 


SECURITIES AND yALvarLEs ae wake seocrip- 
to! includ BONDS and STOC 

ELRY, DEE taken for SAFE “KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL Suara T THE LOWEST RATES 


RDED BY THE YALE AND 
~<a TIME LOCKS. 7 


Rho rent SAFES INSIDE ITs. 
BURGLAR F oes at prioms varying from 


$15 to $75, extra size for corpora- 
tions ana baa banke 4 = desirable Safes in upper 
v vaults for om. Be penne. and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
‘or Safe f 
DEPOSITS OF F MONEY R RECEIVED ON 
INCOME con. eots? AND REMITTED FOR A 
RATE CHARG 

The Com 7 poy as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR ond UARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts, 
Cor 4 and Indi 


rs jons, uals. 
ALL Ky» (3 FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
o Company. 





separate apart from the assets of 
As ‘additional security, the ‘Company hes © al 
= - ‘Si. ati 0, primarily Ley . 


capi! 
its trust 3 
WILLS K MIPTED FOR AND. SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHAR 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Pres Hien 
—— B. GEST, Vice-President, and ‘in charge of 


SO 
ROBERT eerenens, Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., ‘Assistant Secretary. 














DIRECTORS: 
Stepben A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibsoz. Thomas McKean, 
William H. — C. A. Griscom, 

John C. Bullitt. 
THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 


The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom oftravel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.-CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.—A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.—CASH, : 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—-AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 











STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 









Big RE oh ap ie SR eee OEE eR Pree $7,275,301 68 
ouegtee ee  ., oncckwhaSabewes Se0ebelecestes tienen: cee eteseliee Gt 87, .063 63 
ET RS ORES: LONE eer oe ere ay Fk eeee $1,645,622 11 
Policies. Ne oP GEETR ASG coe + cbs eee bses Path. eeint-eieinbancaneneres ; 158,369 
Increase during year 17,426 

Policies written.............. oe . ° 32, 
Increase during year re 10,301 
Risks assumed.............. .. 103,214,261 32 
Increase during year.. -. $33,756,792 95 
SN etakcicat .. hivahdachb<naugesneasvnodabdbenundd icon $482,125,184 36 
Increase during year $54,496,251 85 
Recei ~ from all sources............... $26,215,932 52 
crease during year................ 3. 010 06 


Paid Policy-Holders. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages................. .......0+5 Gc cacjeneetocceves tence Ceacemeeeeaee $49,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest...................... 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc 





126,082,153 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 


Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
OT $34,681,420... ........ $351,789,285........006- $4,743,771 
Wass vivecsss occ WEIGEL cetccccccee PE eee 5,012,634 
pan SMES cicatoncace er 5,643,568 
MES cheeseneseens 0 QE eer cs sc ceecce 427,628,933 ......cc000- 6,294,442 
We tioke » seeeee SE vcsccscccses 482,125,184........000- 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


bee rua OF TRUSTEES. 

















SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEWIS MA ROBERT SEWELL, HENRY H. ROGEks, 
LcIUsx ROBINSON OLIVER BARRIMAN, 8S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HENRY LA t=" CH ‘<RLes R. | ee ERSON, THEODOKE MORFORD, 
43 3ORGE 8. COE, PHANT, tea BLI WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
EdCHARD ‘< McCourpy, GEORGE FL BAKER. us Ww. PeckHaM, PRESTON B. PLUMB, 
J MES C, HOLDEN 08. THOMPSON, z Toparr ~ eee WILLIAM D. WASHBURN 
H 3RMANN C, VON Post, DUDLEY OLCOTT. Wo. P. Dixo STUYVESANT FISH, 
Sigesnoes H. RIcE, FREDERIC CROMWELL,|ROBERT A. ORaNntss, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD 
. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIGN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MILIER, 

ROBERT A. GRANNISS.........00000 seeee Vice-President. 

ISAAC F. LLOYD...........-000+5 --.2d Vice-President. 

WEE J. BAO ie ccccecccctccccc coscccssesese Secretary. 

FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 4. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





Maximum Security. —_——__—— Minimum Cosh 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double tne amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 


companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level premium insurance on the one hand, and the insecu 
rity and uncertainty of assessment inoutance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 

The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., 

OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers policies, liberal in terms, 
upon all well approved plans. Its 
always prompt payment of losses; 
its exceptional strength as shown 
in the ample amount of securities 
of the highest character, furnish 
the essentials desired by those 
seeking insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. F V HUDSON Sec 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. —— , : 


om Aus, sa viewrreaaest | Mew England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
TS, Dec, Zist, 18SSS. $19,724, 558 $5 


THE UNITED ST ATES LPSBTE Riese 1885: # REET is 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


life Insurance Company, “Annual ‘Cask Rfseributions are paid upon all 






































IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. ery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
serard baldit ietunteaceetcacs 
RECORD FOR 1888, Pemuhion rates and values for any age senton ap- 
Increase in Assets. plication to the company’s Office, 
Increase in Surplus BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Increase in Policies Issued, JO8. M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
Increase in Business Written, 8. F.TRULL, Secretary. 
Increase in Insurance in force. WM. B. TURNER. Asst. See 
perch BURFORD, President. NIAGARA 
. P. - retai 
ABELWHIGHT. As Assistant Secretary. Fire Insurance Company, 
“Ww STANDE ctuary. 135 BR APWAY, Nov New Yo 
, >bzsminE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE n aP Annual Statement J Jan. - hst l 
‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN” cae Yor Remecrance;7-.7.7."". 42 a * a3 
f ‘this C Iti A ali other liabilities...... » 
this plan than on an y-e'g- a Reserve a la Srcensekcae acoieeineke cates : 40 $ 
the policy t ed “the i liberal ized business caultabie able con- Aneshe. 82 360.1355 
wn Sonia sti ized ry Oe er eceeeceesosescscscese . , 


lan, shows that it rit want long tion tent by the insur- 


OD AGE invited Yo eddross ifeas J 5/GAP PSE: N Sapere Com- 
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Old and Young. 


GRIP. 


LEWIS FREDERIC STARRETT. 





BY 


“SPEAKING of dogs,” he said, ‘‘I used to 
own one; 
A big black Newfoundland, worth his 
weight in gold; 
And of all the dogs I’ve met with, I never 
have known one 
Whose story was any mere worthy of 
being told. 


‘* He was born out somewhere on the Pacific 
Ocean; 
And to do his best for them tho the cap- 
tain tried, 
The tropical heat, combined with the ves- 
sel’s motion 
Made the puppies sick, and all but this 
one died. 


‘* He was one of the sickest, and the chance 
to save him 
Was considered small by the men aboard 
the ship; 
But he clung to life so hard that the sailors 
gave him 
A name tha. stuck to him always—the 
name of ‘ Grip.’ 


** His mother, too, sickened, and just before 
arriving 
She died; they buried her in the ocean, 
and 
Poor little Grip was the only one surviv- 
ing 
Of all his family when they made the 
land. 


“While they lay at the wharf I happened 
aboard the vessel, 
And saw him pining there on the deck 
alone. 
For his life he was having the toughest 
kind of a wrestle, 
And the chances seemed to favor his 
being thrown. 


‘‘ A pretty sick puppy I saw that all hands 
thought him; 

Yet I concluded to run the risk and buy; 

But nothing less thana bright gold eagle 
bought him. 


Good dogs, out on the Pacific then, were 
high. 
‘‘With the care he got after I became his 
master, 
He rallied a little and after a month or 
so, 


We could see he was gaining, and never did 
doz grow faster 
Than he did when he really began to 
grow. 


‘When there was occasion he learned to 
deal severely 
With dogs or with men who needed 
harsh treatment, yet 
The gentlest of creatures, we petted and 
loved him dearly. 
He was that kind of dog that it doesn’t 
spoil to pet. 


‘He kept his baby name and never belied 
it; 
He bore it long as he lived and bore it 
well; 
And how the noble fellow exemplified it, 
You’il know when you’ve heard the story 1 
have to tell. 


‘*T was running a ferry across the Columbia 
River, 
Way back in the fifties; the country then 
was new; 
Was making a living, and I was a generous 
liver, 
And laying up something 
weather too. 


for rainy 


** My route was across from the village of 

Umatilla 

To a little hamlet that lay on the other 

side. 

[ had a primitive steamboat, which was 
still a 

Vesselin which I felt no little pride. 


“T was captain of her and engineer and 
pilot, 

And Tom, the fellow who helped me com- 
pose the crew; 

And the people about there used to think 
that my lot 
Wasa happy one, and I’m sure I thought 
so too. 


“‘J had a wife and two little girls as 
pretty 

As I ever looked at, or so it seemed to me, 
The one was six years old and we called her 
Nettie, 

The other, Kate, was a little witch of 
three, 


**My house was up on the bank and a path 
led toit. 

I must admit I have handsomer places 
known; 

But with some little satisfaction I used to 
view it, 

For the labor in it was every bit my own. 


“When I got it done, that the style of its 
architecture 

Wasa very unique one couldn’t have been 
denied. 

But one to look at it wouldn’t at all con- 
jecture 

How cosily Mary had fixed it up inside. 


** And the climbing roses under her cultiva- 


tion 
Soon made the outside of it look pretty 
too. 
I used to puzzle my head for an explana- 
tion 


Of the way that the things that she 
planted always grew. 


‘“‘At the foot of the bluff we could see the 
river flowing. 

The path wound down the slope to the 
ferry-slip; 

And every morning I, to my day’s work 
going, 

Left my little family under the charge of 
Grip. 


** And I felt assured each moment while I 
was working 
That they were well protected and safe 


and sound. 
I knew if red-skin or tramp about was 
lurking, 
He wouldn’t do any damage while Grip 
was round. 


** But one day when a six-knot current was 
running— 

It was late in the springtime and the flood 
was high— 

As we came over I saw the children sun- 
ning 

Themselves on the bank, and I know I 
wondered why 


“Grip wasn’t in sight, and just asI was 
saying 

He couldn’t be far off, quicker than I can 
tell, 

My poor little Katie stumbled in her play- 
ing, 

Rolled down the bank, and into the river 
fell. 


“TIT think it was only that I was too much 
frightened 

When I saw her fall that I didn’t drop 
the wheel; 

As it was, ’m sure that my grasp was only 
tightened; 

But I felt—well, you can judge how aman 
would feel! 


‘IT heard the splash and I heard her sister 
crying, 

Then I heard a dog bark, and then! held 
my breath 

As dear old Grip came over the meadow 
flying 

To pull my baby out of the jaws of 
death; 


“To give her the help that nobody else 
could give her; 
For no man living nor any number of 
men 
Would have stood any chance of getting her 
out of the river 
With thecurrent running as it was run- 
ning then. 


‘For swirling around the point it made an 
eddy, 
The water, three fathoms always, then 
was four; 
And the child when he got there had risen 
twice already, 
The last time an awful distance away 
from shore. 


‘“*What a leap he made! Then I saw them 
rise together, 

Not far away from the place where last 
she sank. 

I think a child could have knocked me down 
with a feather 
When I saw him pulling her out upon the 
bank. 


“You see that baby about the dooryard 
running, 

We call her Katy, and, I assure you, she 
Is her grandpa’s darling, and just about as 
cunning 

As Katy, her mother, was at the age of 
three. 


** And Grip—you know well enough how we 
would hold him. 





Not for as much as [said that he was 


When we were poorest, would one of us 
have sold him. 

He died at last, and we gave him to 
Mother Earth. 


“At the foot of a stately yellow pine we 
laid him; 

I cut his name in the bark with trem- 
bling hand; 

And when I sold the place to a man, I made 
him 

Promise in writing to let the old tree 
stand.”’ 

ROCKLAND, MAINE. 


ip 
oe 


POOR TOM’S A-COLD. 


BY A. L. NEVINS. 








OLD BRUEN tramped into our New Eng- 
land village one day and squatted on the 
mud flats near the Cove. And soon, out 
of the quaking mud and marsh on the 
little point jutting into the water, he con- 
structed firm land, ditching and diking, 
fertilizing with kclp and weed snatched 
from the sea. At the time of this sketch 
he had by ceaseless labor transformed the 
bog and quagmire into a rich meadow, 
two or three acres in extent, where tall 
grass ripened to hay. 
Bruen worked for a farmer in working 
hours, tho he had with violence wrested 
for himself a dignified position in the vil- 
lage community. He owned land anda 
house. Built by his own hands of stolen 
timber and float-wood, of water-soaked or 
lichen-covered planks, sealed with odd 
clapboards of all colors, roofed with 
shingles of leaden hue, his house, his own 
hand-built house, stood at the end of the 
point, where the ground was quite unara- 
ble, It was raised on piles, the tide rose 
about it and ducks swam beneath it. 
In, if possible, a moister situation, he 
built a little shanty for a barn, with stalls 
for animals and a loft for hay; and the 
house and barn leaned each on the other. 
He lived in one building and his son 
George and the cow lived in the other. 
On acertain July day at noon, George 
sat in his father’s meadow beneath an 
elder tree by the brook. He hugged his 
knees and looked up at the sky and down 
at the stubble, the half-cured hay and his 
idle pitchfork. He remarked to himself: 
‘* Yes, sir, 1be aman. WhenI was a boy 
Father kept a horse, but now I bea man he 
don’t kcep none. A warm day, boys, but 
I'm in the shade. [’mastrong man and 
drag the old cart full o’ hay. Heigh ho, 
saysI. And a-walking and a-talking and 
a-walking one day I chanced fur my true 
love to meet. Poor George is tired, don’t 
want to spread hay.” 
Under the white elder blossoms he sat, 
looking at the gray, low-hanging clouds, 
a figure like a bean-pole topped with an 
enormous, quaintly peaked, high crowned 
straw hat, the broad brim flapping. 
Strange to say, under the brim was a 
handsome face, but only a pointed chin, a 
yawning mouth and terra-cotta neck were 
visible beneath the singular, peaked farm- 
ing hat rising above the angular figure. 
All the angles were pointed and conspic- 
uous as he sat hugging his knees; sharp 
elbows, sharp wrist and ankle bones and 
knuckles. His ragged grimy shirt had 
once been white; it was open ani exposed 
a curiously thin neck and breast; he wore 
blue cotton trousers and his feet were 
bare. 
He rocked to and fro lazily and bawled 
remarks in an extraordinarily loud and 
unmusical voice, sometimes looking rue- 
fully at the swathes of hay lying unspread 
on the ground; his hands were blistered 
and the stubble hurt his bare feet. 
It was a warm, foggy day, the wind to 
the east, threatening rain. The highway 
was white with deep, powdery dust, 
leaves on the trees rustled dryly, and 
birds whistled, chirped and scolded but 
did not sing. Insects droned, and fog- 
horns roared in the Sound, two miles 
away. Bad weather for farmers. Most 
of them did not dare cut their hay, but old 
Bruen mowed his and cured it mysteri- 
ously, no one knew how. Half of it was 
in the barn, in George’s room, and the 
other half lay nearly dry on the ground; 
George had reluctantly forked it over a 
little. 
‘** Fog,” suggested George. ‘‘ Bad fur 


fly high, skeeter fly low, 
that time. Old owl in the blarsted | 
wood tree hooting all the 
home? Go home yourself, I say, 
weather bad fur farming. Rai 
nigger work in de barn, No 
fur poor George. And an j; 
lovier is worse than the grave, 
if there ain’t some hay-seed a-faljj 

my neck this very minute,” hing dow 
Mosquitoes and black flies bummed 
about him and walked over his face ang 
neck, birds chirped shrilly, and his pei 
bors, the frogs, croaked in the Wet gras 
by the brook. The Bruens had many 
neighbors, frogsand the fog, mud-turtles 
mosquitoes and malaria. 
Twelveo’clock. The father Would soon 
be returning from work. With a g 
the tattered figure rose to its full hight of 
six feet—six feet of loosely jointed bones 
scantily covered with flesh, and a bi 
freckled hand pushed back the steeple 
crowned hat. There was George’s face, 
his long nose, smiling mouth, H 
chin and large, dark eyes. He looke 
like an Italian, with liquid eyes, long 
nose and curly dark hair growing low 
his temples and coming down to 8 point 
in the middle of his forehead. Hig chin 
receded, his mouth hung open foolishly, 
but his smile and liquid dark eyes wor 
charming. An interesting child, he was, 
twenty-three years old. 

Abram Bruen, the father, came storm. 
ing down the road, and seeing his son’ 
gaunt figure standing motionless by his 
pitchfork thought it was a scarecroy, 
Then he recognized George and he began 
to pelt him with pebbles. Abram was, 
thick-set, stout, elderly man, with bull 
dog neck, big head, close cropped iron 
gray hair, shaven iron countenance, 
square jaw, little colorless eyes and bushy 
eyebrows. His garments were earth 
stained and rusty, he always carried in his 
hand a tool or a whip and only commaniés, 
threats or oaths ever issued from his 
stained lips. He hurried to his meadow, 
a wooden rake in one hand and stonesin 
the other. 

‘*Oh Jiminy !” said the son, springing 
nervously into the air. ‘* Who is hitting 
George? Why, Papa, don’t peg no rocks 
at me. I ain’t doing nothing.” 

“* Jest so, jest so. You don’t half an 
your pudden and milk. Where's the 
cart? Will it come if you whistle for it, 
or do you calklate to bring it?” 

** Now, Pop, don’t ye throw that stone 
Where be the cart? George’ll haul iti 
ye.” 

He pushed back the high-crowned bit 
again and rubbed his forehead, poking his 
head forward, craning his brick-red neck 
Then he charged forward holding his 
pitchfork before him like a pike, with 
dangerous, awakened industry, looking 
like a starved, enfeebled peasant attack 
ing hungrily a stout bailiff. 

‘‘ Where be the cart? George'll gitit” 
he said, mildly. His voice was auiable 
and timid; he only resented meekly the 
stones which his father slung at his 
viciously. He put up his sharp elbow 
ward them off, rubbing his chin on bs 
shoulder, where a sharp flint had stu 
him. 

‘« Why, Papa,” he said gently, half ay: 
ing, ** don’t hit me.” 

Then he plunged out of the field ao! 
ran down the steep stony lane to the poitt 
A small blue cart was half afloat byl 
front door. George disturbed the legh 
cocks and hens who were roosting oa 
and, slipping a heavy collar over his nett 
across his breast, seizing the shafts 

bending down his head like an anim, ® 
ran up the steep, rocky hill, dragging 
cart behind him. Panting and strug 
the perspiration pouring down his {xt 
and the muscles standing out on his aro 
and neck. It was a heavy cart. = 
spavined, broken-winded horse which 
died in that harness the year before, 
panted and sobbed for breath 
struggled up the steep hilt just a8 bed 
was panting and sighing that ware ee 
day. He pulled it up and 
the field. Why keep a 
thought old Abram, sensibly, 
owned George, that docile bees’ 
den? 1 
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4, and speed; his arms of steel 
the hay and piled it rapidly in the 
ast in great heaps. He raged through 
themeadow, raking and tossing. 

stood on the top of the little 

ting for breath. The sky dark- 
Bruen swore under his breath. 
watched him timidly. Behind 

the tall, skeleton-like figure the iron 
were rolling up, with red edges 

od lightning flashes. The clouds came 
from the west, and the east wind fluttered 
the rags at the scarecrow’s neck and arms, 
and the big hat-brim flapped. He stood 
, the black cloud behind him, lean- 
ing on bis pitchfork, while the wind blew 
through his thin garments, rustling the 
tattered hat and shirt. He did resemble 
4 sarecrow, OF & ragged sentinel on 


= he galloped to the cart and proudly 
his head through the galling collar. 

The load was frightfully heavy. He 
wasonly aslender boy, but, with a des- 
perate effort, he stirred the wheels. Then 
he bent over nearly double and the cord 
cut his chest unpleasantly and the collar 
hurt his shoulders. Tug and strain. Old 
Bruen pushed behind, and slowly, heav- 
ily, the cart creaked out of the field. 

George stopped, drew a breath, shifted 
the collar. 

“Git up!” shouted Bruen, as tho his 
gon were a refractory ox. 

“Hurrah!” cried George; and tottered 
on, dragging the tremendous load. He 
turned and began to go down the hill, and 
then the wheels rolled merrily; faster and 
faster, and they soon reached the bottom 
of the hill. Then George slipped and fell, 
just at the barn door, cutting his knees 
and elbows first and then prostrating 
himself under the front wheel, which 
rolled over his chest andarm. He could 
not get up and his face turned white; he 
cried out and shut his eyes. 

“Why don’t ye git up?” said Bruen. 

George did not speak because the wheel 
still rested on his ribs and the harness 
was strangling him. 

“Oh! oh!” he moaned, with the horri- 
blepain. The iron tire of the wheel was 
cutting his bare flesh; the wheel was 
pressed down by a quarter ofa ton of hay. 
Only the thin shirt between the emaciated 
body and the heavy, grinding wheel. 
George fainted away under the cart with 
the hay falling down over his face, and 
Bruen could not see whether he was alive 
ordead; but the father put his shoulder 
under the cart and the wheel ground 
slowly off the limp body, which was 
tolled over like a log. 

Such luck! That was the way the old 
horse went, last year. Already the rain 
was beginning to fall, and old Bruen had 
to put all that hay into the barn himself. 
George, as usual, was of no use to any- 
body, lying there under the wheels, half 
Unconscious, 

How the hay flew into the barn! Into 

’s own private boudoir. He slept 
Next the cove, the cow had the warm 
stall beside old Bruen’s cobble-stone chim- 
ney. The old man pitched the hay in be- 
fore the thunder storm burst and kindly 
bundled his shattered, bruised sonin after 
it, and hurried, grumbling, back to his 
Work. He was nobly industrious. 
George lay on the hay, sick and dizzy, 
g the rain fall on the shingles and 
from time to time lifting his hand to wipe 
ftom his face the water that leaked down 
through the roof. When it stopped rain- 
ing he crawled out and sat on the door- 
wep, a stolen monumental slab from 
— Bruen had not erased the inscrip- 


“Died at sea, aged sixty years,” said 
Tet “Oh, my goodness! Wonder if 
oat & rib; it fetches me in the side 
, breathe. Poor George’s body’s 
tired out. Raining again. I’ll move the 
+ ae 0’ the leak and go to bed with- 
be — Pop’s mad, but the hay 
bine here now, fetched me again on 
on side, Died at sea. The grave it 
a ye and turn ye to dust, ’n’ there 

one young man in twenty that a 

Maiden kin trust, ’n’ that’s so, 
#80, that’s so. Oh, Jiminy, George, 
a ails your back and side ?” 

4. aid his wan, sickly face against the 
“ ; his eyes were closed, damp, 


curling hair fell over his wet forehead, 
his open mouth drooped and twitched 
with pain—a countenance expressing in- 
nocence and suffering, like the picture of 
a pure and boyish saint. The shirt open, 
showing the emaciated chest in which 
were no visible arrows. The head was 
thrown far back. His knees were drawn 
up, his arms fell at his sides. His side 





drops. ‘‘ Oh my,” hesaid, weakly, ‘‘ion’t 
our cow give good milk!” buc he put the 
bowl down and coughed painfully. 

‘** ’ve borrowed a wagon and to-morrow 
forenoon I’ll drive ye over to the poor- 
house. You besick, that’sa fact. They'll 
take good care of ye.” 

‘**That’s so.” 

Bruen threw over him an old blanket 





pained him, but he slept, and the rain 
descending again, his thin rags were 
soaked and his saintly figure, all skin and 


and he dragged himself back to his 
straw, shaking with a chill. 


It rained that summer, and George was 
ill all the time. The farmers had little 
work for Bruen, and he stayed at home, 
stopping leaks in the roofs of his Venetian 
dwellings. The ducks quacked gloriously 
in the cellar and water stood always in 
George’s bedroom. He had a great deal 
of his father’s society and Abram was 
vilely ill-tempered because he was not 
making money. He hammered at the 
roof and whittled handles for ox-whips 
from hickory saplings. George cowered 
in a corner, watching him, shivering, or 
humming tunelessly. Sometimes he pre- 
ferred to sit in the rain on the old blue 
cart beneath which the Leghorn fowls 
congregated. He had nothing todo. He 
could not make nets, boil potatoes or be 
trusted with the fire. He was really not 
very clever, but he smiled and tried to do 
difficult things and cried when he failed. 
He cried and trembled when his side hurt 
him or when Bruen shouted at him as if 
he were an ox. Bruen’s voice was loud 
and his scowl disagreeable. He was tired 
of his handsome, simple son; he some- 
times thought a new horse would be more 
useful, after all. 

‘* Ye lazy fool. Ill send ye to the town 
poor-house if ye don’t do something to 
arn your living. I'll pack ye off if ye 
don’t chop this kindling wood.” 

Sick George stretched out his hand for 
the ax, lifted it, then dropped on the 
ground beside the wood-pile. It was of 
no use, he never would do any work 
again. Positively a dead loss; if Bruen 
could only have sold him! Occupying 
valuable room and consuming meal that 
might have fed the cow. He would cer- 
tainly have to goto the Town Farna before 
winter, 

During the fall George used to crawl 
out of the barn in the daytime and lo in 
the sun, going back to his straw at night. 

He lay there one cold October evening 
talking to himself. A wintry rain was 
falling. 

‘*To-morrow George is going to the 
poor-house. To-day is Tuesday and to- 
morrow must be Monday. Days, days, 
days. Cold and rain. They’ll mend the 
roof, but never, never George’s side; 
not till he dies. Poor George is cold. 
Can’t have no fire. No, no. Burn down 
the house. George is going to the poor- 
house, that don’t leak; he’ll never haul 
the blue cart again. There it goes, right 
onmy chest, oh, how it hurts, and my 
feet in the water. Never mind. Joan 
Brown’s body hes a-moldering in the 
grave, but his soul goes marching on. I'll 
jest say good-by to the heifer and hens. 
Oh, what ails poor George? Papa, 
George can’t breathe.” 

Abram Bruen opened the barn door, he 
had a lantern in his hand and he threw 
the light on George’s face. 

The young man lay on a heap of salt 
marsh hay, his feet curled up beneath 
him, because it was high tide, and his 
knees under his chin. His head was 
thrown back on the pillow of hay, and 
drop, drop came the rain down through 
the hole between the shingles. Emaciated, 
ivory face, the matted hair blackening 
the forehead. The white face gleamed as 
the light fellon it and the rest of the 
barn was dark, 

The gentle red heifer was chewing her 
cud in the stall, and on the top of the 
manger roosted two white hens. A gray 
kitten appeared from a rat-hole in the 
corner and arched her tail and growled at 
Bruen. 

The father stood looking at the son after 
he gave him a bowl of milk. Bruen 
moved his lips and his eyebrows and did 





not scold his son, George drank a few 


bone, was drenched from head to foot, | 


and seemed to be hesitating a moment, 

‘* Til take ye into the house and lay ye 
on the bed if ye say so.” 

‘* Why, now, Pop, thank ye kindly, but 
it hurts me to move.” 

‘** Wal, now, I guess it does, 
night. I'll see ye in the morning.” 
He glanced again at the white face, then 
shut the door heavily, put the hasp on the 
‘staple and turned the key in the padlock. 
He blew out the candle in the lantern and 
went to bed. It was raining heavily and 
the water was washing the foundations 
of the house, but he could hear George 
singing in the barn, *‘ John Brown’s body 
lies a-moldering in the grave.” 

The father slept heavily but woke once, 
for a moment. George was calling him. 
‘* Papa! Papa!” cried the son, like a baby; 
but Bruen turned over and went to sleep, 
and George’s voice grew weak, and finally 
it was no longer heard. 

The rain descended, the young cow 
chewed her cud, 

The next morning Bruen unlocked the 
door and threw it open so that the light 
poured into the barn and on to George’s 
quiet figure. His head lay back on the 
hay, the white face was stiff. By his side 
the gray kitten was lapping the milk 
from the yellow bowl, the cow was 
munching her hay, the white hens scirred 
oo their perches, flew down and strolled 
out. 

George had died in the night as animals 
will die—from harsh treatment and over- 
work. He would not drive to the poor- 
house in the borrowed wagon, but the 
neat one-horse village hearse came down 
from the plains and carried back the skel- 
eton frame to the graveyard, where the 
fine, foolish, white face was covered up 
and buried at the town’s expense. 

If he had lived and grown strong, he 
would have been very useful to his father 
that fall, for there was a great deal of 
hauling to be done. Annually the little 
peninsula needed walling in and diking. 
No one to drag the cart! Bruen was 
forced to haul the atones to strengthen the 
foundations of his house and barn, or to 
wall about the made land on which house 
and barn were built—made land and 
never very firm. Bruen’s foothold on the 
point was not very secure in spite of the 
many loads of stones and sand George had 
helped cart out to it. Abram filled up the 
low places with rocks, but the tide under- 
mined them and the rain washed away 
the earth. 

It rained often during the autumn and 
winter, as it had rained in the summer, 
and the brook in the meadow overflowed 
and the water stood in pools and stag- 
nated. Bruen shingled the barn roof 
where the rain leaked through on to the 
cow, 

One evening in November he sat at 
home by a rusty sheet-iron stove. The 
wet logs would not burn and the wood- 
pile was under water. 

Abram was shaking with a chill, for the 
malaria had remained after the flies and 
mosquitoes had departed. On the whole 
I do not suppose the point was a healthy 
abode, and it was not unnatural that 
Bruen should have chills and fever and 
rheumatism, He had some painful trouble 
in his chest and side, and caught his 
breath sometimes with pain, and then 
could not help thinking of George, when 
the cart-wheel had gone over his chest. 

Cold and wet. Ali the brooks and 
rivers were breaking their bounds, and 
Bruen had done his best to build bul- 
warks against the water and to strength- 
en his palace against the elements. After 
that there was nothing to do but to drink 
whisky. : 

He sat on a broken wooden chair, an 
old horse-blanket on his shoulders, hug- 
ging the stove, embracing it in his arms 
so that it rattled when the chill seized 
him. Beside him was the demijohn, and 
a candle was burning in the lantern on 


Good- 





the table. No heat in the fire, none in 
the liquor; he could not warm his blood. 
The poisoned man sat stupidly in the 
cold room, into which water was dripping 
from the black, soaked shingles on the 
roof. He shook under his blanket and 
listened to the rising tide. The cove was 
coming up closer than ever to visit him, 
and it seemed to be talking as it advanced, 
bubbling up over the stune wall and 
creeping up to the barn and in by the 
door. 

Abram heard the cow mooing and he 
roused up, took his lantern, opened the 
door and went into the barn where the 
water was certainly too high for comfort, 
a foot deep at the feet of the cow, who 
complained loudly. Bruen waded to her 
and unfastened the rope around her neck, 
and the animal backed out and moved 
slowly toward the door. As Abram 
turned to follow it, the pain came to his 
chest and side again and he stood still, 
leaning against the wall. He looked into 
George’s stall where the deep water was 
standing, and the father saw his son sit- 
ting up on the straw, his blanched face 
revealed by the light of the lantern. 

Bruen shook in a chill like a leaf on 2 
tree and the lantern shaking also, the 
son’s face seemed to tremble. George 
drew up his feet out of the black water. 
His white face, dead, stiff, moved up and 
down and he smiled and began to speak. 
Bruen dropped the lantern then with a 
splash into the water and the flame was: 
extinguished; but he could see the face: 
glittering in the darkness, and he waded! 
back, away from his son to the door and 
out through the rain into hisown damp 
dwelling. George did not follow him, but 
the father heard him calling, in the mild, 
well-remembered voice. 

When he was back again by the stove 
and the bottle, chill after chill seized the 
stout man. Undoubtedly he needed 
quinine, 

What poor, thin stuff! Did they call 
that whisky? As weak as water, no 
taste, no warmth. But it strengthened 
him for a little while, and George was 
silent. He was out there in the barn, tho; 
Abram knew he was in the stall. Then 
he calied again. : 

‘* Why, Papa, don’t ye hit me,” said the 
feeble voice, ‘‘ don’t throw that stone at 
poor George;” and then sounds of wail- 
ing came from the barn and mingled with 
the sounds of the storm as it increased in 
violence and as the wind began to blow. 
‘* Ah me, ob, oh, oh!” 

Twenty-five grains of quinine a day at 
the very least; he had never had such a 
chill in his life before. 

**Oh Papa, ob! oh!” cried George, 
while the wind began to tear the shingles 
from the roof and the waves came into 
the kitchen. Bruen, go silence that voice! 
Coverup that white face which is staring 
out of the stall. 

It was almost pitch dark in the kitchen, 
only a few red coals in the stove to glim- 
mer and reveal the squat, stout figure 
clothed in mud, with the ashy face und 
silver hair, half cowled in the yellow 
blanket. 

In his hand he carried an ox goad, and 
he plunged out-of-doors and through the 
waves that were sweeping over the point 
and arrived at the barn. 

The red cow came out and turned in- 
stinctively upthe lane. 

The son called loudly to the father, who 
entered the barn, and George rose from 
his straw and advanced to meet him, with 
a smile on his pallid face. 

The storm continued all night. 
what avail was Bruen’s labor? 

Next morning his meadow was a pond, 
and from the point all the earth had been 
washed away, leaving the rocks strewn 
‘with timber, Out in the cove floated the 
blue cart full of water; no beast of bur- 
den would ever drag it again. 

The house and barn were kindling wood 
and the big door-step, the white marble 
slab which had been stolen from a grave- 
yard, had been displaced. The tide had 
slewed it around toward the barn where 
it stood, raised up against a fallen beam, 
just where the door-way of the barn had 
been, in front of the stall in which was 
discovered the dead and muddy body of 
Abram Bruen. He lay intheempty stall 
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on a pile of straw and mud, face down- 
ward, clutching with one hand an ox- 
goad. Propped up in front of him was 
the monument. 

** Drowned in the 60th year of his life,” 
said the inscription. 

WATERFORD, CONN. 
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THE RAINBOW PATH. 


BY KATHERINE LEE BATES, 











THE rain it rained a weary while, 
But when the clouds took flight, 
The setting sun flashed back a smile. 

(Good-night, dear sun, good-night !) 
And from the far horizon’s breast 
An arching rainbow sprang to rest 
lts hither tip on mountain crest, 

A bridge of colors seven. 

nainbow, 
I know 
Thou art the path to Heaven. 


The flowers that smiled by April rills 
And made the summer bright 
Have faded from the autumn hills. 
(Good-night, dear sun, good-night !) 
But blossom-spirits sweet and fair 
Are wafted by the gentle air 
To bloom above in beauty rare 
And weave the colors seven. 
Rainbow, 
I know 
Thou art the path to Heaven. 


And when along that gleaming way 
We fare in sandals white 
Beyond the golden gates of day. 
(Good-night, dear sun, good-night !) 
We'll kiss the blossoms as we go, 
And think how on the earth below, 
They lit the fields, ere called to glow 
Within the colors seven. 
Rainbow, 
I know 
Thou are the path to Heaven. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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MR. PEPYS’S BOY, WILL. 


BY AGNES L, CARTER, 











MR. Pepys, in his famous Diary, writes 
on June 30th, 1660, ‘* This day come Will, 
my boy, to me.” 

In our time, that would be ungram- 
matical; but at that date most people ar- 
ranged their grammar to suit themselves, 
and very queer work they sometimes 
made of it. 

But, tho this is the tirst mention of the 
boy by name, it is possible that all refer- 
ences to ‘‘ my boy” meant this same Will 
Hewer, for Mr. Pepys had no son, If this 
be the case, little Will took part in the 
great event of this year 1660—the resto- 
ration of King Charles II, of England. 

For when Admiral Montagu went over 
to Holland to bring the King to England, 
he took Mr, Pepys with him as his secre- 
tary, and Mr. Pepys took his boy, who 
was probably very young, as his master 
called him ‘the child.” This boy went 
on shore with several gentlemen, to kiss 
the hand of the Queen of Bohemia, and 
was greatly delighted with these strange 
adventures. A few days later he went 
ashore with his master to do homage to 
the new King and to the Duke of York 
and the Princess Royal, the King’s brother 
and sister. His Majesty, who was in a 
mood to please everybody, actually kissed 
the boy, to the youngster’s lasting joy and 
pride. 

A grand time they had when the royal 
party came on board the ship! Mr. Pepys 
nearly put out his eye in firing a gun to 
salute the King, and His Majesty made 
himself very agreeable telling stories all 
the way home of his own adventures, 
while in exile. No doubt Will Hewer 
thought it a fine thing to have such a 
King. 

And now Mr. Pepys’s fortune was made, 
and so was Will’s, so far as outward cir- 
cumstances can make fortunes. Their 
real fortunes were made by their indus- 
try and faithfulness, qualities in which 
both master and boy excelled. The new 
King gave the Admiral the title of Earl of 
Sandwich, and Mr. Pepys had a good 
position under the Duke of York, who 
now became Lord High Admiral. Up to 
this time Mr. Pepys had been a poor man, 
living at one time in a single room, 
where his wife made coal fires and washed 
his linen herself; and he speaks of din- 
ing off the remainder of acold turkey 


. master adopted the fashion of dressing bis 


girls will take notice that this useful 
household labor did not spoil her looks, 
nor hinder her from becoming, not long 
afvterward, a beautiful and accomplished 
lady of fashion. 

Now, however, they moved into a house 
belonging to the Navy Office, where Will 
Hewer made one of the family. Mr. 
Pepys, who 1s said to have been a brisk 
little man, was now only twenty-seven 
years of age, tho people persist in calling 
him ‘‘ Old Pepys.” His wife, who wasa 
great beauty, was eight years younger; 
and both, tho fond of finery, were very 
prudent ard industrious. The sober Puri- 
tan fashions had given way to great 
splendor and extravagance in dress, Mrs. 
Pepys had her laced flowered gown, and 
her French “Sac,” and wore tiny black 
patches to highten the effect of her fine 
complexion. She took lessons in paint- 
ing, and in folding napkins in different 
shapes for dinner-parties. Mr. Pepys had 
his colored silk suit, his black cam- 
let cloak with silver buttons, his 
shoe-buckles, his velvet coat and 
cap, his white suit with silver 
laced coat, and his sword. By and by, 
they hid acoach and fine horses, whose 
manes and tails they tied with red rib- 
bons, and were very gay indeed. 

But we may believe that the boy Will 
had to wear the ’prenti®e’s flat cap and 
fustian doublet, until he became a clerk; 
for it was not until a later date that his 


boy in alivery of ‘‘ green lined with red,” 
which he considered very fine. 

Mr. Pepys was a hard-working, consci- 
entious man; and Will profited by his 
training, and served him so well that Mr. 
Pc pys trusted him above everything, as 
we shall see by an adventure they had. 
Five years after the King’s coming, the 
plague broke out in London, and Mr. 
Pepys moved his household to Woolwich. 
Will Hewer, it appears, did not go with 
them, but remained in charge of the 
office. He had the great sorrow of losing 
his father, who died of the plague. 

In September of the following year, 
Jane, one of the servants, called the fam- 
ily up one Saturday night to see a great 
fire near London Bridge; far enough off, 
as they thought, but a remarkable sight 
to look at. This was what is known as 
the Great Fire of London, which contin- 
ued to burn for several days. London 
Bridge was first to go, the people who 
lived there escaping in boats, and saving 
scarcely anything. 

On Sunday night, by moonlight, Mr. 
Pepys began to move his goods out of his 
house, as the fire seemed to threaten 
them. Some things were left in the gar- 
den, a few iron chests placed in the cellar 
and bags of gold and important papers 
carried to the office. The next two days 
were spent in removing valuables to 
places of safety. On Tuesday night, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pepys, with a couple of friends, 
had a shoulder of mutton sent in from an 
eating-house, and ate it in the office, 
‘‘ without any napkin or anything,” as 
Mr. Pepys says. Will Hewer went away 
to take his mother ovt to Islington, as her 
house was burned. Sothe Great Plague 
and the Great Fire were both memorable 
to the poor boy, for by the former he lost 
a father, and by the latter a home. 

For two nights Mr. Pepys slept on Will's 
quilt in the oftice. But on the second 
night Mrs. Pepys called them all up at 
two o'clock with a new alarm of fire, and 
they saw that it was wiser to go away. 
So Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, Wili, and the 
maid Jane went by boat to Woolwich, 
carrying 2,350 pounds in gold. It was a 
sad sight, to see from the boat the red 
flames over the city, and the smoke blur- 
ring the bright moonlight! Mr. Pepys 
locked up his gold, and solemnly charged 
his wife and Will ‘“‘ never to leave the 
room without one of them in it, night or 
day.” Returning to the house, he found 

it yet safe, and the office as well, and the 
men doing good work in checking the fire 
by blowing up the nearest houses, so that 
the danger was no longer so great. He 
went to Sir W. Penn’s (father of our Wil- 
liam Penn, the Quaker, of Pennsylvania, 
and was glad to eat a cold luncheon there, 
having had little to eat since the anxiety 





which his wife prepared. We hope the 


office, walking about the town all day to 

watch the fire, which by Friday was 

nearly over. On Friday night he slept at 

Sir W. Penn’s, in a ‘‘ naked bed,” as he 

says, meaning one without curtains or 

hangings, those having been removed for 

fear of the fire. 

Soon all the household was settled as 

before, and Will seems to have become a 

favorite with Mrs. Pepys as well as with 

his employer. Not long after an alarm 

of another kind arose. A dangerous po- 

litical crisis, causing what we at the pres- 

ent time might call ‘‘a run on the banks,” 

induced Will to go toa banker and de- 

mand five hundred pounds of his own 

money, which he received—quite a for- 

tune for a young clerk. Mr. Pepys, at 

the same time, sent a thousand pounds by 

his wife and father into tae country, to 

be hidden safely till property should be 

secure once more. They were scarcely 

gone before he sent a friend to overtake 

them, to deliver into their care another 
thousand, This large sum the father and 

wife buried in the garden of the father’s 

house at Brampton. When Mr. Pepys 
learned that they had done this in broad 

daylight, tho on Sunday, while the fam- 

ily and neighbors were absent at church, 

he was in some distress. However, he 
was obliged to leave it there for a few 

months, without making any effort to se- 
cure it, until quieter times returned to 
England. 

When at last he, with his wife, her 
maid, Will Hewer, and a friend, went out 
to Brampton, he was greatly provoked to 

find that they had buried his treasure 
‘not half a foot under ground, and in the 
sight of the world from a hundred 
places.” Worse than this, when they 
went into the garden at night with a dark 
lantern, they could not remember the ex- 
act spot where they had dug. At length, 
by poking about in the ground, they 
found the place and began to dig. He 
was much horrified when he was loose 
gold pieces lying about, and discovered 
that the bags were broken by the damp 
earth, which had found its way in among 
them. They gathered up all they could, 
and locked up the gold until the house- 
hold was in bed, when Will and his mas- 
ter shut themselves in alone with the 
gold, and with several pails of water and 
brooms washed the dirt from the pieces, 
and counted them carefully. More than 
a hundred pieces were missing, and the 
owner was in intense fear lest the neigh- 
bors should have heard them in the gar- 
den, and should steal in and carry off the 
stray pieces before morning. So he and 
the trusty Will went out at midnight, and 
managed to gather forty-five pieces more. 
By the time these were washed it was two 
o'clock, so they went to bed; and the 
troubled possessor of the treasure lay 
counting the clock-strokes till daylight. 
But we may believe that Will, being a 
boy, and personally no loser by this 
scrape, slept soundly enough. 

At daybreak both went into the garden 
again, ‘‘with pails and a sieve,” and, 
gathering the earth near the spot in pails, 
carried it into asummer- house and screen- 
ed it, as is done now in California and 
Colorado. By nine o’clock they were able 
to count thirty-four pieces more, which 
was within thirty pieces of the right 
amount. So they left old Mr. Pepys to 
hunt up the rest of the money, and all 
took coach atten o’clock to return to 
London, accompanied by John Pepys and 
another young man as guard; for the 
roads were then exceedingly dangerous 
and infested with highwaymen. The gold 
was put ina basket under the seat, and 
the unhappy owner traveled in mighty 
fear all day, taking a peep every quarter 
of an hour to see that all was well. The 
following day, being seized with a fear 
that the bottom of the coach might 
break, he divided the gold into three bags, 
giving one to his wife, one to the maid, 
and holding the rest himself. So they ar- 
rived safely at home at last. 

Will was a faithful, conscientious boy, 
and devoted to the interests of his em- 
ployer, as this incident proves. The ex- 
ample of industrious Mr. Pepys helped 
him to a good start in life, and the affec- 
tion between the two was constant and 





commenced, He spent two nights in the 


[Pose 


one of the principal offices in the navy. 
which position he kept until tee cine 
the reign of James II, formerly the Duke 
of York, Mr. Pepys’s patron, He ther 
bought a large and handsome house at 
Clapham, and there his old Mr. 
Pepys, made his home until hig death, in 
1701. They lived very handsomely, were 
friendly, and much beloved and respected 
by all who knew them, 


Thus prospered one who, in a gay and 


wicked age, gave his whole strength and 
purpose to honest work and true service, 
and so won a worthy reward, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Vommumntcations for this department showig be ade 
dressed * Puazies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New fork, 








UNITED SQUARE WORDs, 
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Upper left-hand square: 
1. A king 
2. A thought. 
3. Tidy. 
4. A passage. 
Upper right-hand square; 
1. To throw. 
2. Any inclosed space. 
3. To stamp. 
4. High of stature. 
Lower right-hand square: 
1. Learnirg. 
2. Not closed. 
3. Peruse. 
4, Ends. 
Lower left-hand square: 
1. A young horse. 
2. Not under. 
3. A Jewish Christian name, 
4. Neat. 
Central square: 
1. To publish. 
2. The border of a room. 
3. A worshiped image. 
4. Sound of a bell. 
(This word altered, because in it Wass 
repetition of aria.) Kn. 


DIAMOND IN HALF-SQUARE.—Selected, 
. . * . . . 
i * 
*~ A * % * 
* * 
* 
” 
Across: 
1, Knotted. 
2. Disclused to view. 
3, A county in England. 
4. Loon. 
5. A number. 
6. A boy’s nickname. 
7. A consonant. 
Included diamond: 
A consonant. 
2. To write. 
3. A county in England. 
4 
5, 
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. A prefix meaning “ not.” 
. A consonant. 
Crrit DEANE. 


A DIAMOND. 
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* 
* * * 
*x* * * 
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. A consonant. 

. A small piece. 

. A sort of crown. 
. Toattempt. 

. A vowel. 


aw we we 


RIMLESS WHEEL. 
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From 1 to 9, a small spicy berry: 
to 10,a great artery Dp’ 


if 





lasting. From being aclerk he rose to 


From 4 to 12, a city of Prussia. bat. 


heart. From 3 to 11, having power @ Pe 
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come 


kind of tea. From 6 to 14, an old name. 
. 7 to 15, the title of a poem by Keats. 
g to 16, divisions. 
ito 8 (around the outside), a poet 
died on Juve 15th, 1844. ome 9 to 16 
, round nter), the name of a map. 
og CYRIL DEANE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 3p, 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


ose days pass without. imparting 

pe ing is like the bellows of a smith; 
he breathes, indeed, but he does not live. 
Hindu. 





Selections. 
THE LOSS OF YOUTH. 


THERE are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain; 

But when youth, the dream, departs, 

It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 





We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 

Still we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 


Something beautiful is vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain; 
We behold it everywhere, 
On the earth and 1n the air, 
But it never comes again. 
—R. H. STODDARD. 
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MARIA MITCHELL’S REMINIS- 
CENCES OF THE HERSCHELS. 


Tue little that is known of the ances- 
tors of the Herschels is honorable. Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, as the representa- 
tives of three generations were called, 
were sound Protestants, in days when 
and in places where Protestantism was a 
reproach. Abraham Herschel, the great- 
great-grandfather of John, was expelled 
from Mahren, his place of residence, on 
account of his Protestantism. Isaac, his 
son, wasa farmer near Leipzic. J cob, 
son of Isaac, declined agricultural pur- 
suitsand gave expression to the family 
aptitude for music by making it his pro- 
fesion, by bringing up his sons to the 
same calling, and by developing musical 
abillty in all his ten children. Among 
thesons was the astronomer, Frederick 
William, who was born at Hanover in 
1788, and came to England at one-and- 
twenty as a professional musician, but 
caring even more for something else than 
for music—-metaphysics. To the end of 
his life, when he was known all over the 
world for his astronomical discoveries, his 
chief delight wasin metaphysical study and 
argumentation. Perhaps we may ascribe 
to this taste, prevailing in the little house- 
hold at Slough, the tendency of his scien- 
tific son, John, to diverge into metaphys- 
ial criticism whenever his theme, or any 
interruption of it, afforded occasion in the 
course of composition. 

John Herschel was born in the well- 

wn house at Slough, where strangers 
Were by that time coming from far-distant 

as to see the wonderful machine by 
Which great news had already descended 
out of the sky. 

Most astronomers come to astronomy 
through mathematics, or come to matie- 
matics through astronomy. The Herschels 
Were a musical family; music was their 
Vocation; science was their recreation. 
Altho of Jacob Herschel’s children Sir 

and Caroline are the only ones 
who are known to science, it is evident 
that the taste for science belonged to the 
whole family, as Caroline Herschel, in 
autobiography, speaks of lying awake 
listening to discussions between the 
the and the elder brothers in which 
tames of Newton, Leibnitz, and Euler 
ently occurred, 
* am Herschel considered him-elf 
ery fortunate when he was engaged as 
inp ee 60 an English regiment. Grow- 
ng in reputation, he wai appointed or- 
~“ Ce a church, studied Italian, Latin 
Greek by himself, and read mathe- 
on works on music. Thus music led 
stiton mathematics, thence to optics, to 
He beac’ to discoveries, to reputation. 
nown to George III, was 








Pensioned. ean 
» fave hi 
omy, wag E ve himself wholly to astron 


nighted, and soon became a 
member of ‘all the learned societies of 
Sir 


thle for illiam and Sir John were remark- 
ae variety of their acquirements, 
With a love of science, they fol- 


i 
lowed ‘where j 
it | 
‘Tegions ed, into the trackless 


of space and among remote nebu- 





le into those tangled ways where meta- 
physical and mathematical sciences seem 
to mingle, touching the margin of that 
debatable land where theology and science 
meet without recognition, yet keeping, 
especially in Sir John’s case, the equanim- 
itv of the philosopher and a kindliness 
of heart which made him tolerant of all 
and rendered him beloved as well as hon- 
ored by those who knew him. 

Workers in physical science have gen- 
erally been long-lived, perhaps because 
only with length of yearscan anything be 
done inscience. Perhaps, too, scientific 
studies are health-promoting, for if it is 
hour after hour over books, itis also hour 
after hour alone with Nature. . 

The Herschels worked a great many 
years. Sir William Herschel’s papers, 
published in various scientific journals, 
stretch through a period of forty years. 
Sir John Herschel’s reached through a 
period of fifty-seven years—about twice 
the average length of life. Sir William 
Herschel died at eighty-three, Sir John at* 
seventy-eight; and, as if to show that a 
woman can live and work even longer 
than a man, Caroline, the sister of Sir 
| nae died at nivety-eight.—The Cen- 

ury. 
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GRANT AND THE VICKSBURG 
CAMPAIGN. 


THO not prepared to modify the opinion 
expressed elsewhere that General Lee was 
the most remarkable man the Civil War 
produced, and tho I cannot admit that 
General Grant possessed at all the same 
genius for command, yet it must be at 
once confessed that it is an immense relief 
to turn from the mirage of these indecisive 
battles and movements in the West to the 
story of the Vicksburg campaign. ; 
In its general character of sudden move- 
ment, by which he enlisted on the side of 
his army the advantages of surprise by a 
concentrated force, unentangled by any 
line of supplies, the Vicksburg campaign 
closely resembles many of Jackson’s ope- 
rations. It had something of the charac- 
ter of his campaign in the Shenandoah 
Valley and something that recalled his 
movements which preceded the second 
Bull Run. The news of such strokes as 
Grant delivered in rapid succession at 
Port Gibson, South Fork, Fourteen-Mile 
Creek, Raymond, Jackson, Champion’s 
Hill and Big Black River, coming at a 
momen} when gold had gone up to a fig- 
ure hitherto unknown, and ip the very 
weeks which immediately succeeded 
Chancellorsville and prec ded Lee’s inva- 
sion of Pennsylvania, must, indeed, have 
seemed like a sudden break of light 
through the darkest of clouds. No won- 
der, therefore, that public attention be- 
came concentrated on the siege of Vicks- 
burg. The very fact that six weeks 
elapsed before the surrender was probably 
in favor of Grant’s reputation. It gave 
time for representative peopie from the 
North to gather in the besieger’s lines and 
hear from the victorious army all the 
particulars about the successful campaign 
and to learn how entirely it depended for 
its conception and execution upon the 
skill of one man and upon the confidence 
which he had inspired in his subordinates. 
—LoRD WOLSELEY, in North American 
Review. 
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SILK WITHOUT WORMS. 


M. DE CARBONNET, a French savant, 
has discovered how to make silk without 
worms. He began his experiments some 
time ago, with the guiding idea that the 
peculiar appearance of silk was the result 
ef the spinning of a liquid, After many 
months of repeated and unsuccessful 
trials, he produced several yards of silk 
in this wise: He poured a collodion solu- 
tion into a copper receiver which emptied 
into a system of small glass tubes. These 
tubes terminated in capillaries, which 
carried off the solution in fine, thread- 
like streams. {na second system of glass 
tubes, filled with water, the fine streams 
became fine threads, which, before leav- 
ing the water, were caught mechanically 
and wound around tiny rollers. After 
being heated and cooled in an acid of 
special gravity and temperature, the 
threads were made less combustible than 
cotton by being saturated in a simple 
chemical preparation. 

The quality of the silk goods manufac 
tured trom these threads is fine. The 
threads are cylindrical and are from one 
to forty micro-millimeters in diameter. 
They sustain a weight of 25-35 kilograms 
per square millimeter. Ordinary silk 
bears a weight of 30-45 kilograms per 
square millimeter; cooked silk, 15-20. De- 
Carbonnet’s silk is much more brilliant 
than ordinary silk, and absorbs and holds 
coloring matter more satisfactorily. As 
yet, only a few pieces have been produced 
by the new process. Several of them are 
shown in the Paris Exposition. De Car- 
tonnet is confident, however, that turther 
experiments will enable him to manufac- 
ture silk cheaply and in large quantities. 
In fact, he thinks that a few years hence 
the silk worms may as well go and die, as 
machinery will then be doing their work 
much better than they can do it them- 
selves,—New York Sun. 








MR. CLOVIS HUGUES AND THE 
SHAH 





A RATHER amusing incident occurred 
during the brief visit which the Shah paid 
previously to his departure to the ‘‘ Acro- 
static Inclosure,” in the Avenue Kleber. 
As the balloon was being sent up some- 
body recited a poetic composition by M. 
Clovis Hugues, the deputy for Marseilles. 
The Shah, as usual, paid considerable at- 
tention to the verses, and after the elo- 
cutionist had concluded, the author of the 
strophes was introduced to the monarch, 
when it was explained to the potentate 
that M. Hugues was not only an accom- 
plished ‘* Parnassian attuner,” but also a 
member of Parliament, Nasr ed-Din, 
overwhelmed apparently at the wide 
chasm which separates poetry from poli- 
tics, regarded M. Hugues for a few mo- 
ments with amazement, and then, de- 
ores a semicircle with his right hand, 
exclaimed, ‘* What! a poet and a politi- 
cian combined!” Then the Shah fell into 
a brief reverie, and M. Hugues ventured 
to remark that he congratulated the king 
on his having adapted himself so admir- 
ably to the republican régime during his 
stay in France. 

“That,” concluded the republican bard, 
bowing lowly to theShah, ‘‘is of gooa omen 
sire, for us and for your own country.’ 
This is the story as told by certain repub- 
licans, but they have forgotten to men- 
tion that Nasr-ed-Din asked M. Hugues if 
he were not one of those politicians who 
wanted to do away with kings, and that 
the deputy, somewhat disconcerted, re- 
plied: ‘* Not precisely, but the sovereign 
people ought to be allowed to choose their 
own rulers.” On hearing this the Shah 
turned quickly away from the democratic 
bard and began to look skyward at the 
balloonagain. He soon afterward left.— 
London Telegraph. 





OBSOLETE WORDS. 


I WOULD, however, conjure my brothers 
and sisters of the writing fraternity, if 
they can cope with the proof-reader, not 
to fear those dreadful letters Obs., with 
which the dictionary-makers seek to bury 
out of good company many noble words 
with which Shakespeare and Spenser 
made mirth and spoke wisdom. What 
was fit for those authors to use may still, at 
a pinch, help usin the nineteenth century. 
I would indeed go further, if I might, 
and plead with the dictionary-makers 
themselves that they should in future 
omit those condemnatory letters from their 
columns. Let them still tell us what great 
masters have wees certain words, 
that we may be stimulated thereby to em- 
ulate the knowledge by these 
writers as to the essential significance of 
syllables, and that we may recognize the 
skill with which those syllables have been 
in former days subordinated to the high- 
est purposes of thought and art in litera- 
ture: but let them spare us the sight of 
those discouraging italics, Obs., just as 
we begin to glow with a sort of intel- 
lectual passion for a word, and would fain 
seize upon it for our use. The sight of 
those three condemnatory letters—the 
very abbreviation has something of con- 
tempt it it—makes us think of stupid 
fashions in speech; it makes us doubt, and 
while we doubt inspiration flies away and 
fancy grows pale. Language then be- 
comes a question of times, of mode, 
of manners and not what it should 
be, a question of power and fitness, of 
usefulness and beauty.—Atlantic. 











TE A MAHOGANY FIN- 
FE ISH. Can be applied by 
any one Two coats on common wood uces & 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural wood, 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wo finished with Ferinite to SEELEY 
BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New York, 117 High 
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like glass. ‘ ‘or Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
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ESTABLISHED OVER GO YEARS. 


LEWANDO'S 
FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING EST 


17 TEMPLE PLACK. Basten 
2 WEST 14ST Ine FIFTH AVE. 731 
SIXTH AVE., New York. 

Fancy Dyeing, French Cleansing. 
GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED WHOLE. 
WE GUARANTEE TO KEMOVE THE GLOSS 
FROM MEN’S CLOTHING. 
the country. sent by mail or ex- 
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ARMSTRONG MANUFACT’C CO. 
BEESON’S AROMATIC | for the Complexion, Skin- 
ALUM SULPHUR | Riseases, Sundurns, Tan, 
Dandruff, Sores & Wounds. 

SOAP. Fast the leap tor the Pace. 

At Drvpriete, and mailed on receipt of 15c. by WM. 
DREYDOPPEL, the Manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DREYDOPPEL SOAP £126 sdel, Paris, 


Renders clothes beautifully white, sweet, heaithful 
for wear. poet adapted for fine Underwear, 
Natural Woolens, Fiannels, Silks, ali fine fabrics 
and fast colors. At Grocers an lers every- 
where. Full pound bars. 


ENJOY A GOOD LIGHT. 


Better Than Gas. 


CHEST ES 
aot! AM Uy 


BEST LAMP IN THE WORLD. 


It is safe, easy to wick, does not smoke, and it is the 
only center draft lamp that will not “sweat” over 
and LEAK down tube to ruin the table cover, etc. 
Every lamp has the name The “Rochester” stamped 
on it. See that you get the GENUINE ARTICLE. 1.000 
varieties to select from—many elegant for wedding 
gitts. Every Lamp Warranted. Manufactured by 


7 EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
10 and 12 College Place, New Vork. 


If your dealer don’t sell it,come to our store. Send 
for circular. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“Bya thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and autri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
en h to resist every tendency to disease. Hundr 
of subtle maladies are floating around us :eady to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape i © fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a pre rly nourished 
frame.’”’—Civil Service Gazette. } e simply with 
boiling water or milk. Sold only iu half-pound tins, 
by Grocers, labelied thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Momanyeetite eziem, 
le and. 




















D. L.DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
le. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasi 2m. 


Takes up buté inches 
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dorsed by 20,000 physicians, lawyerr, 
clergymen, editors 
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EFFECTUAL 
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For Weak Stomach—mpaired Digestion—Disordered Liver. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. : 
Prepared TEL EN & CO. Sole Agents 


FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


Who (if your druggist does not 


keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
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{Tbs Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 

practical hints, suggestions or information that will 

make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested.) 





SUB-NOTES FROM MY VINEYARD. 
BY E, P. POWELL, 


MART#A—holds foliage well,no mildew; quality 
good when thinned, tasteless otherwise; me- 
dium bunch, medium berry; prolific, hardy, 
no rot; ripe about September l5th; keeps 
fairly well; white. 

Pocklington—holds foliage well, no mildew, 
quality fine; large berry, large bunch; pro- 
lific, hardy, no rot; late, about October Ist 
vefore really good; splendid keeper; white. 

Moore's Early—large berry; poor bearer, qual- 
ty moderate, very early, hardy, little rot, 
no mildew; ripe about September ith: drops 
foliage somewhat; black. 

Herbert—holds foliage well, no mildew, quali- 
ty superb, keeps finely; large berry, large 
bunch; prolific on old vines, hardy, no rot; 
black. 

Worden—holds foliage perfectly; no mildew, 
quality perfect, overbears, needs thinning ; 
ripens along from September Ist or 5th 
to October; large berry, large buneh; an 
improved Concord; entirely hardy, no rot: 
black. 

Rogers 30—red ; good foliage well held; no mil- 
dew on old vines, on young ones bad; qual- 
ity fine, except very late seasons, when it 
lacks sugar and character; prolific; large 
berry, large bunch; keeps well; ripens 
about September 1th. 

Salem— Red, fine foliage fairly well held; some 
rot, some mildew, flavor extra, prolific; 
large berry, good-sized bunches; keeps well; 
ripe September 15th. 

Delaware—Red, small berry, small bunch; very 
prolific ; no rot, mildews, loses foliage bad- 
ly; quality perfect, not hardy. 

Massasoit—loses foliage, rots badly, mildews; 
quality extra; ripe September 5th to 10th; 
prolific; large berry, large bunch; red. 

Lindley—holds foliage well, some mildew, no 
rot; bears heavily if fertilized well, but often 
fails in that regard; quality firm, large ber- 
ry, large bunch, red, keeps well; hardy. 

Concord—ripe about September 20th, overbears, 
no mildew; not much rot, but does not pay 
to grow it. 

Duchess—very fine long bunches, white, very 
prolitic; no rot or mildew, not hardy, must 
be covered generally, does not keep, quality 
superb; pays. 

Brighton—unequaled as a red grape: late, ripen- 
ing all along from September 10th to Octo- 
ber; large long bunches, quality delicious; 
keeps well, no rot or mildew, hardy; berry 
medium. 

Agawam-—two sorts sold for Agawam; one is 
ripe September 15th to 20th, is firm in quali- 
ty, red, prolific, some rot and much mildew: 
the other is later, coarser, no rot or mildew; 
larger berry, scattering bunches not well 
filled; both hardy. 

Walter—color of Delaware: bunches larger and 
very compact; berry larger, hardy, peculiar 
flavor; never quite ripe, but nearly ripe Sep- 
tember 15th. 

Gaertner—red, hardy, prolific: superb, but mil- 
dews and rots; is the best early red grape, 
ripening from September 5th to 20th: keeps 
well. 

Ulster—red, medium bunch, medium berry, 
quality fair, hardy; not remarkably prolific 
but bears well. 

Empire State—white, no mildew, no, rot; hardy, 
bunch medium, berry rather small, no 
quality; does not keep. Iam sorry to make 
an unfavorable report on this grape, but it 
does not stand the test as to quality. I have 
ripened it three years and cannot find any 
excuse for highly praisingit. Itdisappoints 
me badly. It had the fortune of a good 
name. It is, however, a healthy vine and it 
endures hard winters. Nota rampant but a 
good grower. 

Wilder—black, a large berry and a large bunch 
and very showy. It is too late to be just 
the thing, as on my vines I find it should 
hang until September twenty-fifth or later, 
then it is a grand grape and a good keeper, 
Vine is both hardy and healthy and prolific: 
no rot and no mildew. 

Adirondack—this, grape is one of the best in 
quality, but so poor a bearer that whatever 
other qualities it has it should not he 
planted. 

Clinton—black, small in berry and bunch, tart 
and fit only for wine or jelly. It is sure to 
bear and is nothing more than a selected 
wild grape. Does not mildew, but can rot: 
I have got through with it, 

Ives —black, a really good grape when fully 
ripe, but like Concord colors before it is fit 
for use, and so gets into market as a sour 
and vile affair. No rot or mildew, and for 
bad grape localities is a good root to have on 
band for bad years. 

Iona—not a vineyard grape for us, too ten- 
der, but best of all grapes; red, vinous and 
rich, prolific; large bunches and berry keeps 
well. Piant where it can be protected, on 
house or otherwise sheltered; it isa grape 
to instruct the taste. 

Lady—white, standard in quality, very shy 
bearer, large berry, poor bunches, hardy: 
keeps admirably. Ripe August 25th to 


Lady washingzton—white, late, not high fla- 
vored, large bunch, showy; no rot, no mil- 
dew; needs an early season to give it any 
quality. 
Jeffersen—red, better when green than most 
grapes are when ripe; bears heavily, large, 
compact bunches; no mildew, no rot, but 
ripens the very last of September or first of 
October in good years; vine entirely hardy 
keeps nobly. 
Poughkeepsie—resembles Delaware, but duller 
color and rather more solid bunches; red, 
hardy, holds foliage well. No improve- 
ment. 
Early Victor—black, hardy, ripe September 
5th, but really never quite ripe; has no mil- 
dew or any rot; small berry, small bunch, 
wild flavor, not very prolific. 
Virginius—red, tough, good keeper, moderate 
quality. hardy, no mildew, not much rot: 
holds foliage very well; ripe about Sep- 
tember 15th to 25th. I think rather better 
of this grape. 
Amber—white, hardy, prolific, sour: lacks oual- 
ity, but is without rot or mildew; bears 
clean, good bunches, and is quite pretty and 
transparent. I think better of it, but would 
not plant any more. Ripe about September 
20th. 
Woodruff—red, a large grape, medium bunch, 
peculiarly round but not a large bu: ch, and 
not shouldered; a hardy vine, rampant 
grower, quality by no means fine; keeps 
moderately well, no rot nor any mildew. 
Sparrows like it,as they do Delaware and 
Lady, which is a compliment. I don’t like 
the grape. Ripe not one day before Septem- 
ber 15th, and therefore a late and not an 
early grape. But its good points are, endur- 
ance, fairly prolific bearing and health of 
vine. 

Jessica—white, small foliage, poor grower, 

hardy, drops foliage, mildews, no rot or 

little, is one-half seeds, a small berry, small 
bunch, not very prolific; a humbug. 

Niagara—white, very large bunches, very large 

berry—not the best quality, but good; enor- 

mously prolific: not so late as I supposed, 
ripening about September 15th to 20th. 

Rotted badly. mildewed scme, fine grower 

and best of late whites. 

Golden Gem—white, very early, about Septem- 
ber Ist to 5th; a small berry, good flavor, 
pretty, holds foliage, very little rot, moder- 
ately prolific. Not a suitable vineyard 
grape except for its earliness, and in that it 
is not ahead of Hayes. 

Hayes—white, superb in quality; to my amaze- 
ment ripe about the first of September; 
golden color, no mildew or rot, holds foliage 
well, keeps remarkably well, is one of the 
finest of all grapes; moderately prolific. 

August Giant—black, and badly named. It is 
not ripe till about September 25th to October 
5th. It is a rampant grower beyond al! good 
grapes, hardy, stout, fine berry, slightly ob- 
long, size of Concord at its best, bunches 
above medium, no rot nor mildew; best grape 
for arbors, trees, barns, rockeries. 

Diana—red, late, about October lst ; musky fia- 
vor, compact bunch, prolific, hardy, tough, 
good keeper, no mildew nor rot. 

Diamond—white, not quite as early as I hoped; 
ready September 15th; fine large berry, large 
bunch, hardy, splendid grower and hardy, 
no mildew nor rot, keeps well. 

Grein’s Golden—white and yellow, beautful: 
large bunch, large berry, hardy, no mildew’ 
sour; a lovely failure. 

Grein’s No. 7—white, about a fair match for Jes- 
sica,only it mildews much worse and rots 
badly; another miserable affair. 

Witt—white, has not borne with me, but the fo- 
liage is fine and bids fair to be a very 
healthy addition to vineyard. 

Eldorado--white,slow to come to bearing,quality 
of berry superb, no rot nor mildew, but my 
test is exceedingly limited. I would not 
plapt heavily, but would not be without it. 

Isabella—mildews; too late, and is in general 
superseded, but is an enormous bearer. 


Besides the above I have on trial some 
twenty-five more, and would report on some 
of them if they were not puzzles to me more 
or less. 

The report I send is made on the worst 
year I ever knew here for grapes. I never 
before had rot on anything but Massasoit, 
and rarely any mildew. The report, there- 
fore, puts these points at their worst. 

The one grape that this year has most 
surprised me and given me the most pleas- 
ure is Hayes, as last year Diamond mast as- 
tounded me. These aretwo noble grapes, 
Diamond by all odds the most rampant 
grower, but Hayes is apparently healthy. 
We need now to breed and cross-breed for 
vigor and strength, and for sorts that fer- 
tilize well. The Rogers crosses are not 
generally good fertilizers and mildew too 
readily. August Giant and Woodruff 
are models of pure vigor. Worden and 
Diamond are the best popular educators, 
combining vigor with quality. 

The above report is without interest or 
bias of any sort except to see this fruit for 
the million of the most satisfactory sort to 
growers and eaters. I do not grow a single 
vine for sale and have no ownership or stock 
in nurseries or in any vines except those 
that bear me fruit. But I have lost so much 
time trying and testing, to find outthe truth 
about sorts highly advertised, but worth- 


afford to go through so much waste of 
money and years. 
Beginners in vineyard culture can never 
g0 amiss with Worden, Herbert, Brighton, 
Delaware, Niagara, Diamond, Hayes; and 
I judge that Lindley and Salem may te 
generally added to this iist, with Gaertner, 
and Wilder, and Woodruff, if it were a bet- 
ter grape. Diamond is, I very much hope, 
the great white grape to be, as Worden is 
the black. I understand that in some lo- 
calities the Brighton has failed, but not in 
many. With me it is as prolific as it is 
good—but not on young vines. 
Grapes are now grown for money. They 
will soon be too plentifal to get rapidly rich 
on, but will always pay, as apples pay. We 
must have them as in the tropics they have 
bananas. It is the crown of the fruits for 
food and health and pleasure. 
In all aims to produce new and better 
grapes, we have to bear in mind a few facts. 
We have grapes large enough and grapes 
with large enough bunches; we have grapes 
early enough and grapes late enough; we 
have grapes sweet enough and grapes with 
about all other good points of quality. 
Some of our varieties are even too prolific. 
The point now is to combine points, so that 
there shall be a grape as early and delicious 
as Lady, with prolific bearing. The Lady 
is ideal in quality, but bears very poorly; 
Niagara is ideal in bunch, berry and quan- 
tity, but a little lacking in quality. The 
Rogers, Hybrids are nearly all too full of 
large seeds. The Brighton comes about as 
close to an ideal as possible—very prolific, 
large bunches and large berries and small 
seeds, with superb quality. Iona is better 
yet, only lacking in hardiness. We must 
have grapes without a spongy pulp, hke 
Woodruff, and large seeds, that cannot be 
safely swallowed. We must have grapes 
that are ripe as soon as colored, and not like 
Concord, needing two weeks more on the 
vine. Too brittle skins are an objection as 
well as too tough. Gaertner has a good 
skin, so has Brighton; but Concord and 
Worden break too easily and Vergennes is 
too indigestible. Small seeds I plan as the 
first indispensable to a fine grape: pulp 
sweet all through, as next important; anda 
moderately tender skin as third. Then fol- 
lows good bunch, good-sized berry and pro- 
lific bearing. Amateurs should carefully 
save seedlings and if a fairly promising one 
comes to fruit, test it carefully or submit it 
to the inspection of grape growers of the 
best judgment, 

CLINION, N. Y. 





PEACH GROWING ON THE PENIN- 
SULA. 


III. 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 


WHERE they can be obtained cheaply and 
readily, there is no better manure for the 
peach than wood ashes, unleached. There 
are many farmers who do not know this or 
do not care to go to the trouble to use their 
ashes, and from these the ashes can be 
bought cheaply. A dressing of this special 
manure about every second season will be 
sufficient. In pruning, strive to keep a low, 
moderately close head to the trees, shorten- 
ing in the too rampant growths which 
might not ripen and evening the growth 
wherever necessary. <A little time spent 
each fall and spring in this way, from the 
start, will save much labor and will keep 
the trees in proper trim. Fruit is produced 
on the shoots of the previous year’s growth, 
so encourage a fair growth of young shoots 
each season, for the succeeding year’s fruit- 
age. 

DISEASES. 


There are several diseases to which the 
peach are liable, among the most serious be- 
ing the so-ealled ‘‘ Yellows,” which are not 
yet understood, either the origin or the 
remedy. It is undoubtedly a species of 
blight, and derives its name from the color 
of the leaf, which changes from a bright 
green to asickly yellow in a very few days. 
The growth of both wood and foliage is sud- 
denly stopped, or almost so, and one season 
generally finishes the tree. The singular 
part of it isthat a number of trees may be 
affected and surrounding ones be apparently 
as vigorous and thrifty as can be, tho 
itis always best to root out and burn at 
once those trees struck badly with the yel- 
lows, to prevent any spread of the trouble. 
In mild cases the affected parts can be 
lopped off and burned and the tree may 
gradually recover itself. Thorough drain- 
age, proper cultivation and planting only 
those trees known to be healthy and free 
from any signs of the disease in the nursery 
will go far toward preventing loss from 
this much-dreaded disease of the peach. 
The peach-tree borer is another trouble to 








September Ist; no rot or mildew, 


less, that I wish to assist those who cappot 
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around the base of the tree, 


soon hatch, and the thousands = 
white worms make their way Paes wale 
eating away the soft inner bark fer 
entirely girdling the tree, Their i 
can readily be detected by the an 
tity of gum which exudes from the 
tures in the bark. Every spring and fajj 
the trees should be gone over and the 
removed and destroyed. The sojj is 
fully removed with a small grub hoe from 
immediately around the base, when the 
trunk is scraped carefully with g dull 
knife or a piece of hoop-iron, to show 

the worms have made their “}, ” 
with an instrument about like a 

holder, and having a small, s Ral 
end, the runs are cut out until all the 
worms are found and destroyed, being care. 
ful not to unnecessarily disturb or 

the fresh, sound bark. The small yw 
almost thread-like in appearance, which are 
frequently seen working in the e 

from the tree, are readily destroyed by rub- 
bing a lot of dry earth with the gum ang 
then throwing it away from the tree wher 
the hot sun will dry it out, the worms 

too young and feeble to stand such treat. 
ment. When this operation has been com. 
pleted, fresh earth is mounded around the 
tree. An experienced hand will go over 
large pumber of trees daily, and as the soij 
is damp in the early spring, he g 

uses a heavy pad of carpet to kneel down op 
while doing his work. This saves clothes as 
well as Ganger from sickness. 


PROFITS. 


There is no one thing about which » 
much might be written and less really 
learned than on the matter of profits, for 
the peach is “‘ unsartin,’’ due to many dit. 
ferent causes, some of which are or canbe 
controlled and others which cannot be. Be 
tween 1850 and 1860, there were few good 
peach orchards, and the prices ruled very 
high, some growers occasional seasons net: 
ting $2, $3 and even $4 per basket, but thos 
times have long since passed, never to rp. 
turn. We know of one peach growerin New 
York State who from a twenty-five ace 
peach orchard received $5,000 in asingle ses- 
son as the proceeds of bis crop; and another 
one in Ohio who pocketed $6,000 in a single 
good season from only ten acres of peach 
orchard. This shows the possibilities, tho 
growers should not couat on such exception 
ally good returns. From $100 to $900 per 
acie is not an unusual return realized by 
peach growers on the Peninsula who 
have orchards in the prime of bearing ad 
market choice fruit, and quite a numbed 
peach orchardists in Delaware and Mary- 
land have grown rich from peaches alone. 
Like any other business, one man will make 
a success of it while his neighbor en an at- 
joining farm will make a miserable failur, 
so that it is frequently as much in theman 
as it is in the business. 

It may be taken as a fact that Northen 
grown trees—grown considerably north and 
in a colder average climate than where 
they are set out for fruiting—are decidedly 
the best, tho we have seen hundreds of 
acres of fine orchards the trees for which 
were grown in a nursery right on the same 
farm, and budded to suit the need as tov. 
rieties. When they are purchased froms 
nursery, go to some well-known and reliable 
Northern one for your tree supply. 

If you wish to raise your own trees pie 
cure the peach pits from North Carolina, 
from which State most of those used by 
nurserymen come. They are from 
fruit, which are considered far p 
to the pits from cultivated or grafted frait 

VARIETIES. 


We know of no more difficult subject 
treat on nor one more important than that 
of varieties; for if poor varieties are set 08 
or those not well adapted to your 
section, you not merely lose the first 

of the trees, the use of the land and the ex 
pense of cultivation, butin addition youlo 
several years of very valuable time. Some 
times nurserymen, intentionally or unit: 
tentionally, substitute varieties other 
those you have expressly ordered, and you 
do not discover the fact until they = 
commenced to fruit, when it is 00 — 
correct the error or fraud. This shows 
important it is to deal only with # 
known nurseryman, who has & mar 
reputation to maintain, evel if you se 
pay a little more for your trees, 
money well spent. 

a mentioning and describing i 
brief some of the best varieties for — . 
cultivation, permit me tosay that ia i¢wil 
Southern portion of the a otn 
be found more profitable to raise atl 
early varieties, which are 
there, than the medium or late os 
which would arrive just when every : 
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porthe rewers should turn their 
sost og very late varieties; for 
age crops are marketed thire is 
= Jy no opposition, and good prices 
secured and maintained. 
We have & peach tree, a chance seedling, 
on our place which produces the latest 
we ever saw. Last year we let the 
oe in on the tree until November, 
pate apparently unripe then, tho of 
“ size, and when we picked it off at 
last, thinking it would never ripen, we 
were surprised to find it, tho scarcely 
on the outside, to be ripe, of fine 
yor, with a close-grained, white flesh and 
putlittle inclined to adhere to the stone. 
We are watching the fruit with a great deal 
of interest this season, and if our expecta- 
tions are realized, we shall take means of 
paving the variety perpetuated. The Alex- 
spder’s Karly is a desirable early variety. It 
isa greenish white, with a rich red bloom, 
while the flesh‘is of a slightly tinted white. 
Itis yaluable as a home variety, or for 
early market. Hall’s Early has not 
done near as wellas was expected, as the 
froit is not above medium in quality, its 
earliness alone insuring its ready sale. 
Barly Beatrice is conceded to be the earliest 
yariety known, and is one of the compara- 
tively new varieties. It is only of medium 
size but has a finely marbled red cheek and 
presents @ very attractive appearance. It 
js very juicy and of fairly good flavor, but 
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8 ag like all theextra early fruit is not of as high 
ordesirable a flavor as the later varieties; 
but it sells well on account of its earliness. 
The Amsden is of Western origin, and has 

h w aplace among the extra earlies, its quality 

ealy being good. Early Rivers is of large size, 

a he witha delicate pinkish blush and of rich 

bere favor, but has not been extensively culti- 

ai vated for market purposes. Among the 

Jose older and well-known market sorts may be 

good named the Crawfords, both the early and 

be the late varieties, the former being very 

Pind large in size, yellow in color with a bright 
blush. The flesh has no superior in flavor, 

~ among the yellow fleshed sorts, while the 
tree is vigorous and productive. The late 

tg vatiety resembles the former in almost 
other every particular, except in point of ripen- 
single ing, it being a few weeks later. 

peach The Early York is a well-known sort. It 

8, tho isaheavy cropper and of medium size. It 

ption- isof excellent table quality and is largely 

0 per grown by peach orchardists. In Heath’s, a 

ed by white fleshed sort, there are two varieties, 

oie known as the free and the cling, the latter 

5 and being largely, almost exclusively, used by 

ber at the Southern fruit growers and the know- 

Mary- ing ones elsewhere for canning and pre- 

sline. serving purposes, on account of its firm flesh 

aks and white color, and not going to pieces 

a when preserved as do other varieties, 

‘lure, Itis fine flavored, tho not quite as appetiz- 

¢ man ing as some other varieties when eaten ripe 
from the trees. Moore’s Favorite ripens 

thern- about the same time as the Early York or 
th and slittle later, and is of large size, splendid 
where appearance, and luscious in the extreme. 
idedly Itis a white (as distinguished from a yel- 
eds of low) fleshed variety, and is a heavv cropper. 
which Itseldom appears on the nurseryman’s list, 

e same but why this should be we cannot imagine. 

tom. The Oldmixon, the Smock, a late variety, 

from & Troths, a medium variety, Stump the 
eliable World, a very large and late variety, and 
the Susquehanna, a magnificent and very 

28, prO- large late yellow sort, but a shy bearer, are 

rolina, all well known and worthy of a place in any 

sed by large orchard. 

ratural Before setting out an orchard of any con- 

ferable siderable size, common pruéence would 

d froit suggest a visit and careful inspection of the 
orchards within a radius of a few miles, 

jet a the peach harvest, and more can be 

sn that ep hp a few days, keeping your eyes 
set ont Seasine open and asking reasonable ques- 
eae rm 8, inthis way, than a whole year of read- 
ae Pedy You can then tell which sorts have 
oe e well and which have not, and can then 

Ath gly order only those varieties suited 
ad to your particular locality, remembering 

Some that the f i 

+ unit aa ewer sorts you select the better 

sr thet will be satisfied in the long run. 

snd you GERMANTOWN, PENN. 
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ate THE DEFENSE OF NATIONAL 

me" | PROPERTY. 

pene TRE greatest obstacle in the way of effec- 

bere eaction for saving the forests on the na- 

for it enn lands, is the lack of a clear under- 

a ae age situation and of what it re- 
© part of the people of this 

— aa: The problem is specific, limited 

2 ‘al Particular. The matter is not merely a 
bee for leisurely discussion and contem- 
he a One of the most important pos- 
ly of the nation is now in imminent 


ofextinction. An exigency now de- 


te and effective action, and 
Ne Wy alternative is ruin. 





The plan presented in this journal three 
weeks ago, and to which we now recur, re 
quires the immediate withdrawal from sale 
of allthe public lands in the mountaia for- 
est regions of the Pacific and Central 
States, and the employment of the Army of 
the United States to protect these forests 
from injury and spoliation until a perma- 
nent policy for their care and preservation 
can be put in operation. 

An emergency confronts us, and the em- 
ployment of the army for this work of 
national defense is a necessity. If one of 
our great seaboard cities were demolished 
by a foreign foe, the loss to the nation 
would be far less than that which would re- 


the lands now belonging to the nation. Or, 
if hundreds of millions were exacted as the 
price of escape from bombardment and ob- 
literating flame, the subtraction from the 
nation’s wealth which this would require 
would be trivial compared with the perma- 
nent extinction of the very springs and 
sources of national wealth and revenue 
which would be caused by the destruction 
of these forests. 

The overwhelming and unanswerable ar- 
gument for the adoption of this plan, and 
for the employment of the nation’s army 
for the defense of the nation’s property, is 
the fact that it is the only method which 
can be made efficient and successful. It is 
obvious that so much time would be re- 
quired to prepare any other administrative 
machinery and putit in operation, that the 
forests would be extinct before the comple- 
tion of an elaborate arrangement for their 
defense. But here is the best available ma- 
chinery for the protection of this invaluable 
national property ready to our hands in 
the thorough organization and intelligent 
efficiency of the Army of the United States. 
lts officers are superior men, who have been 
trained at the expense of the nation, and 
they are already in its paid service. There 
is not at present any other service so impor- 
— this in which the army can be em- 
ployed. we 

As for the official or Government work in 
forestry in this country, nothing could be 
attempted that would so strongly tend to 
vitalize and popularize it as the success of 
the scheme which we have proposed. Offi- 
cial persons often justly complain that they 
are not sustained in their work, as they 
should be, by public interest and sentiment. 
There is no other way in which intelligent 
and public-spirited citizens can so efficient- 
ly co-operate with all that is vital in the 
forestry work of the national Government, 
as by urging the adoption of the plan we 
have presented—the immediate withdrawal 
from sale of all the public lands in the 
mountain forest region of the West, and 
the employment of the United States Army 
to guard these forests until a plan for their 
permanent administration has been com- 
pleted.—Garden and Forest. 





EGG PLANT. 


Eee plant, when nicely prepared, is de- 
licious. Cut in half; scoop out all the inside, 
taking care to preserve the outside shell; 
chop the inside very fine, mix with bread- 
crumbs, add half a teacupful of milk, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, but no butter; re- 
turn it to the shells, and, after cutting a 
little from the ends to make them level, 
place in your meat-pan, adding a little 
water and bake as you would a roast, forty 
minutes, then take out of the shells into a 
warmed disb. Make a drawn butter sauce 
and pour over it, that is, a teaspoonful of 
hot water, butter the size of a small egg and 
flour to make it like a thin gravy.—Evz- 
change. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
An ‘ity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 
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Mast good. Use 





ONSUMPTION 


sult from the destruction of the forests on - 


VERY OFTEN 


Life has been saved 
by a bottle of 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


The best emergency 
medicine, it should be 
within reach of every 
one, young and old. 


“Several years ago, 
e home 


on a passag' 
from California, by 
water, I contracted so 
severe a cold that for 
some days I was con- 
fined to my state-room, and a physician on 
board considered my life in danger. Hap- 
ening to have a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry 
ectoral, I used it freely, and my lungs were 
soon restored to a sound and healthy condi- 
tion. Since then I have invariably used and 
recommended this preparation, and always 
with beneficial results.” —J. B. Chandler, 
Junction, Va. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1. Bix bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


DR.T.B. MYERS, 


of David City. Neb., writes: Dr. 
seth Arnold’s Cough Killer is 
the best remedy for whooping 
cough and measles i ever saw. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Price 25c., 50c. and $1 
cilia per bottle, 


NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choice from about 2,000,000 acres 















ef Excellent Grain, Meadow or Timber 
lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 
way. 

Also some rare opportunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 


Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Mention this paper. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over #00 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
ser . A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in ali climates 
for any length of time. 1 1b. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig ° ° 
and bears his signa- 

turein blue, thus: 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


TRAVEL. 


Land Oommissioner, 






































Via Missouri Pacific Railway and lron Mountain 
Route to all points in Southern Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Utah, Sep- 
tember 10th and 24th and October 8th. Only one fare 
for the round trip, limited to thirty days with stop- 


over privileges. Come bat? f the gre of 
lands. Call on or address W. E. G.E. P. A., @1 
Broadway, New York for iptive - 
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THE 


RisinGsSunN 
STOVE POLISH 


F 0 D h, § wabor, Clean- 
Yncee: Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 





BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 
Fox SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








Crosse & Blackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM ENGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


WINTER PARK, FLA. 


For reliable information about 
this most popular winter resort, 
address 


CHARLES J. LADD, 
Winter Park, Orange Co., Fla 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 




















One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


One Year, $3.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and adver tisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 





lots feito. age. e~ oF HO, Townend, G. F, 


JHE INDEPENDENT, 
291 Brendwey, New York City, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 
— kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
penser. Sold gol tas in cans, piO™ AL Bags POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wail 5: 





The Hairand Beard: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
IN COMBINATION WITH SIMPLE INGREDI- 
ENTS, IS AT ONCE A TONIC AND BRILLIANT 


DRESSING FOR THE HAIR AND BEARD, 
FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 


EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME 
ANY ADDRESS 
ADDRESS, 


SENT TO 


FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS, 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep't, 


EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Clothing for Men and 


CINCINNATI, O, 





Boys. 
House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING. 


BRADLEY WAGONS 


“ i 
Soe > 









“WSS 






The BEST on Wheels. 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, 
cords, Phzetons, ¢ ‘abriole ts, Two W heelers, 
Carts,ete. 32- catalogue and cire ty" — 
to purchase direct from the manufacturers 


EE. 

SYRACU SE, N. "y. 
68 Murray St., New ¥ ork. 
tos Sactery & St., Boston. 


Dodd's 279 48" Boston 


“Handy” 
Bue Rihacae. c on- 


Road 





Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing, 


Dodi’s 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Momme on ane most Improved 
Principies. — East 35th 8 NX. ranch 
Office, 64:2 | ron ison Ave., Levees 69th and 60th 
Streets Personal attention in all cases. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW 
CONK, 
Branch Warehouses 


8 John St., New York, an« 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 













Fydranta, Street Washer: 
etc. 


“Highest ‘medal aware 

aw 

thonthe the Universal ta. 

a tg W France, ip 
nna, 

sn Cente nial Exhibition 


BARLOW’SRIc° 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully test- 
ed and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
D °F rrocer ought to have it on sale. Ask for A 


ILTBERGER, Prop., 233 North 24 St., Phila., Pa 








Full Description 
lor Bystem o' 


For Sale by all Statione 





ESO RR RS ’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
s Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 140, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 








ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


Which give that Soft Velvety Effect considered 


Absolutely an Oil Stain, containing no Benzine, 
Water or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 
Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 
A Package of Stained Boards, with full informa- 
tion, mailed to any address on application. 


DEXTER BROS. Sole a ertttcn, BOSTON, MASS. 


so Artistic, and which blends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 





aati thats SILK MITTENS. 





FLORENCE 


KNITTING SILK. 










fally at oe 


KELLY'S D UPLEX 
BETTER than the “BEST MILLON EARTH,” 


For CORN and COB and all kinds of CRAIN 
Mo fie, eects Revervin parr bie 


SPRINGFIELD ENGINE & THRESHER CO. Springfield, & 


CRINDING 
MIEILT..T, 


ving Double 
ef any other Mil Every 
book ‘armers and eeders sent Fr 








Wich JACKSON: 


& CO. 
WE SOLICIT INSPECTION OF OUR UNEQUAL- 
LED EXHIBIT OF 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES, FENDERS, 
AND FINE TILES. 


Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER @ YEARS. 

Foundries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts, 

(Only concern in our line having their own foundries.) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 











NDERWEAR 
[FOR MEN WOMENJAND CHILDREN. 





A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


COOD NEWS 

2 RABIES. 
7 tinea fe 
and Coff 


A pro- 





Lamp, 
ei r fa oeel p eriiculsreadaress 


Tink 3 Vesey ot New yc York. 


$e Webster's Di 


p. 0: Bor i. 


one ' 
GREAT 








STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizon 
te tal, 


Portable and Semi- Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Mlustrated Pamphiet Free. Adérese 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 










y setere mai}. 
‘FREE: REE: Gutting. MOOD 


reese 
&CO., Cincinnati. 0. 





er 110 Liberty 6. New York 


CLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furnaces. 








The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 
thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE CO. TAUNTON MASS. 


S TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal Beal the Society of Arts for 

Best Pianos and several meritorious 
me. useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


LeBOSQUET 
TERM WEATINE 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St., Boston, 


EDWIN C.BURT& CO 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 
© Bey, 
a 
ams SHOES, 
os 446 & 448 Fulton St 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 
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THE DR. JAEGER 


RT es 
Sogn |e ene aad 





HERMANN SCHARFPER, Presiden 4 
7 SENGEE, = Ye 


Heemwann Scuverren, 
President; 





NONE 
GENUINE 
WITHOUT 


Note our Trade Mark closely! 
BEWARE OF I »F IMITATIONS; 
We beg to call attention to our Complete Assortment 
THE DR. JAEGER 

SANATORY, 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and Children, 
The gone sanatory goods are and eta 


wader | e su a of ~ Jaeger. a 
above-name ‘ompany and t authorized 
Ose Mato 1 : d 1 Bs 
end for explanatory, descriptive and tustrate 
CATALOGUE and price list, free by maij, 
Garments Made to Order, a& Specialty, 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System (p, 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Don't Breathe Impure Air 


THE BURY WINDOW VENTILATOR 
Admits fresh air without exposure to dranght 














- _ i i i i 
etre anit eee el 
Try it in your office, your sitting- room and your 
room,whether heated by‘steam.hot air.or bast 
Itisa noceaity in the school-room, bet 3k, 
are exposed to serious iliness by ee 
raised and cold air blowing in directiy : 
It can be regulated according to the tem 

— te act act fully or in part by raising or sai 
wir dow 
During rainor thunder storms one can enjoy the 
air without fear of drenching. 
It is invaluable in the sick room. 

at all when ot 









your bed- 















° 
Itisa Valuable feeder whens there are ae 
or other means of ven' 


the public and is within reach of all. 
The most perfect result is attained by equipping 
every window in a room 
a. fer illustrated circular. For all ordersorem- 
ps emyey ve in regard to agencies or sale ofsae 
rights, addrers, 
THEODORE BURY, 
626 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Obie. 
W.H. COOLEY. 27 Kingston St.. Boston, owner 


ot rights for New Engiand. 
. B.& EL. SHAW, 
Successors to 


one, APPLIN a 















FAST VESTIBULED TRAN 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Co 
Bluffs and Omaha, ecg 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, 
ver, San Francisco, Los 

and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 
of Stee! Track in eight 

and A evdaurigg it Leer 
Agricultural, Mining and ¥' 
oateidl Centers of the er 
West and Northwest. tis 


ONLY LINE TO THE BL! BLACK! 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps Tables 1 
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THe INDEPENDENT PR8es, 41 TO 48 GOLD STREET NEARJFULTON STREET, 
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